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The New Year and the Old 


LTHOUGH the year just closed has been less dramatic than 
those during the progress of the Great War, it has never- 
theless witnessed some remarkable changes. Our own con- 

tributions to the year’s history have been rather tame in comparison 
with those supplied by other parts of the world, Europe in 
particular. In that quarter of the globe Greek ambitions in the 
Near East have been checked, the King has abdicated, and the 
Kemalist Turks have largely restored the power which Turkey lost 
in the late war. Italy has gone through a peaceful revolution 
involving the overthrow of the government constituted by Parlia- 
ment and the setting up in its place of a ministry created under a 
dictatorship. In England Lloyd George has been unseated from 
his long possession of power, a general election held which resulted 
in a Conservative victory, with Labor as the chief element of oppo- 
sition in the new House of Commons. 

While these striking events have been occurring in quarters from 
which they were probably least expected, Russia, where dire events 
have been looked for, has furnished few happenings of a sensational 
character during the year, possibly because her capacities in that 
direction were already exhausted. 

Contrasted with some of the events mentioned, affairs in the 
United States have been quiescent, though we have had an election 
whose results were of an interesting character, but hardly surprising 
to those who were observant of the trend of events and of the public 
mind. Undoubtedly this election largely reflected that customary 
reaction which marks our political history. A President and House 
are elected by smashing majorities. Great things are looked for as 
a result of this change. These expectations are not realized, and 
the consequence is a sudden turn of the voters’ minds. This biennial 
disposition to a reversal of our political views probably represents 
prevailing instability of public opinion as much as anything else. 
People are pretty much dissatisfied with everything and everybody. 
They expect from government the impossible, and when they fail 
to get it turn impatiently to the contrary side in the hope of 
1 
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bettering the situation. The long reign of power formerly held by 
one or the other of the leading political parties is not in accord with 
the present unstable tendency of the public mind. Now the people 
turn first to one side and then to the other, and even exhibit a 
disposition completely to overthrow both the old parties and to 
seek relief through some new type of political organization. 

This unsettled disposition of the public mind—observable in 
various degrees in nearly every quarter of the globe—may be 
attributed in part to the disturbing influences of the Great War, 
although it was discernible long before that catastrophe occurred. 
Just what tendency it may ultimately take, no one may with 
certainty predict. Conservative forces in several countries—notably 
in England and America—have thus far held its more radical 
manifestations in check. But it may be a serious mistake to infer 
from this fact that a policy of reaction can be followed. The failure 
of government in any country to function with economy and 
efficiency, the long-continued inability of organized society to 
grapple with industrial ills, may give rise at any time to ‘political 
upheavals of the most serious character. It would be a grievous 
error for the people of the United States to infer that they are in 
some way exempt from the dangers through which other lands 
are passing. We are undoubtedly favored by the vast extent of 
our territory and resources and by the general prosperity of our 
people, but that we are wholly exempt from disturbances that 
seriously menace the functioning of our industrial system is plainly 
negatived by events of recent occurrence and fresh in the public 
mind. 

Prodigality in public expenditure and unwarranted Govern- 
mental meddling with business affairs are the crying evils of our 
times, the responsibility for which rests upon the shoulders of the 
people. Congress would be far less lavish in its bestowals of grants 
from the public treasury did not such demands for favors come 
from various sections and groups politically numerous and 
influential. Business might be given a fair chance were it not for 
the clamors of the many whose business success is microscopic. 

Fortunately, here at home, we may look back upon the year 
1922 as a period of surmounted difficulties. We have passed through 
widespread strikes involving such basic industries as transportation 
and the mining of coal. We have seen a gradual lessening of unem- 
ployment and the return of better conditions generally throughout 
the entire economic life of the country. The outlook for 1928 is of 
a decidedly promising character. But there is nothing in the situa- 
tion which warrants either the executive or legislative branches of 
the Government in failing to exercise the most rigid scrutiny over 
every dollar of public expenditures. 
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Legislative Ideals 


OT long ago the president of a well-known industrial asso- 
ciation expressed himself in favor of taking tariff legislation 
out of politics and basing our future legislation on this 

subject upon economic and scientific principles only. It is a very 
fine ideal, though probably incapable of realization. The plea is a 
familiar one, and in the past has been invoked in regard to the 
money standard, currency and banking as well as other matters 
supposedly purely economic in their nature. Nevertheless we have 
had numerous political campaigns in which money and banking 
matters had a prominent or leading place among the issues. Even 
in our most recent election the banking policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board was made the subject of political discussion. 

It is probably too much to expect that in a republic legislative 
problems will ever be dealt with from the purely idealistic stand- 
point favored by the industrial authority mentioned above. Look 
over the party platforms of the last quarter of a century, and you 
will find the most fervid exhortations in favor of dealing with this 
or that problem in such a comprehensive and scientific manner as 
will “forever remove it from the domain of party politics”. Pos- 
sibly there are some matters that may be dealt with thus decisively. 
But money and banking and the tariff do not appear to belong in 
the list of such subjects, if we may judge by the frequency with 
which these matters have cropped out from time to time as political 
issues in the history of the country. After all the discussion of the 
money problem, and with the world’s experience as a guide, and 
especially in view of the disastrous experience of some of the Euro- 
pean countries with paper money in recent years, one would suppose 
that this problem could scarcely be again made an issue in our 
political campaigns. And yet there are some shrewd observers of 
our history who warn us that we are liable to witness at any time a 
popular recrudescence of the paper-money fallacy in the United 
States. 

Doubtless, in regard to the tariff as well as in regard to money 
and banking, much scientific information can be collated; but even 
the application of scientific information to problems like banking 
and the tariff may become matters of violent public controversy to 
he settled in no other way except through public discussion and an 
appeal to the electorate. Many people, long prior to 1896, thought 
that the constituent element of a coin dollar was no more open to 
question than the multiplication table; but this became the subject 
of two of our most bitter political campaigns. Nor is it by any 
nieans certain that the matter may not crop up again at any time. 
The assault on the gold standard, or upon any standard possessing 
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actual value, has been perennial, and it is altogether too much to 
expect that it will not again be made here in the United States. 

It might be a good thing if the tariff and money problems could 
be permanently adjusted by men of scientific attainments and 
clairvoyant powers. But we have no warrant in human experience 
for believing that they will be so settled. 


& 


Government Disapproval of Private 
Foreign Loans 


ECENT outgivings at Washington make it appear that the 
the United States Government does not look with favor on 
private loans made to foreign countries with a view to 

keeping these countries on a military footing. It may be well to 
look a little into the matter thus brought to public attention. 

One of the countries of Europe which finds itself under the 
extremely expensive necessity of maintaining a strong military 
establishment is France. This is due to actual or fancied danger 
from the possible military rehabilitation of Germany. From such 
danger France would have been relieved had the United States not 
refused to enter into a compact with herself and Great Britain for 
protection against the possibility of fresh aggression from Germany. 
Having refused to make such an arrangement, France feels bound 
herself to take the means necessary for self-protection; that is, to 
maintain a large army. She gladly would have escaped the bearing 
of so heavy a burden, and was anxious that Great Britain and the 
United States should participate in carrying the load. The former 
country was willing, but the latter refused. Having done so, it may 
not come with very good grace for us to intimate that we are even 
unwilling for private loans to be made here for the same purpose. 
If this policy were carried to its ultimate conclusion it would mean 
that we are really opposed to having France take such measures 
as she considers essential for self-protection. We refused to enter 
the League of Nations, would not enter into an alliance with 
France and Great Britain, nor will we allow American capitalists 
to make loans to France for the purpose of protecting herself. This 
is a policy of foreign aloofness with which the most parochial citizen 
might be completely satisfied. 

Fortunately, the case is imaginative rather than actual. For 
evidence is lacking that France has been denied American loans on 
the grounds stated, and there has been a qualified denial from 
Washington that the principle mentioned is to be rigidly insisted on 
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in the making of foreign loans. It is apparent though, from the 
policy of the present Administration with respect to foreign 
problems, that the principle above enunciated is held in favor by 
Mr. Harding and by Mr. Hughes. It is doubtful if any authority 
exists in law for the application of this principle. The desirability 
of having private loans so made as not to antagonize the foreign 
policy of the Government is, however, readily recognized. It may 
be conceded also that at present foreign loans could be put to 
much better use than military purposes. France doubtless con- 
siders her military expenditures as made for purposes of self- 
defense, which may be considered the first law of governments as of 
individuals. ' 

Many of the loans recently made abroad by American capitalists 
have been used in a manner of little benefit to anybody. Possibly 
some degree of supervision by the Government may be needful, 
though we need to be sure of our own lack of responsibility for 
conditions laid down for the making of foreign loans. 


& 


The Heart of the European Problem 


ARIOUS proposals have been put forth from time to time 
and from different sources for dealing with the problem of 
German reparations. Up to the moment this is written all 

of these proposals have been found unsatisfactory. Either they 
do not meet the expectations of France as to the amount and time 
and means of payment, or they are unsatisfactory to that country 
because they seem to offer too favorable an opportunity of German 
economic recovery with the possibility of future military aggression 
which such recovery entails. 

We thus find the heart of the European problem to be French 
fear of Germany. Whether this fear is justifiable or not, is really 
beside the question. France is probably influenced by experience. 
The terms of the Treaty of Versailles hardly tended toward future 
concord between the two countries. At all events, it is found that 
France does not look with favor upon any measure for meeting the 
reparations payments that at the same time promises the economic 
restoration of Germany, because she fears that such restoration 
may be but a prelude to military aggression afterwards. How Ger- 
many is to meet the demands made on her without a large degree 
of economic prosperity even the cleverest of French mathematicians 
have some difficulty in figuring out. A goose cannot be relied on 
to furnish golden eggs and paté de fois gras at the same time. 
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One may read volumes of discussion of the reparations problems 
and listen to interminable analyses of the matter by learned experts, 
but it all comes round in a circle to this one conclusion, namely, that 
French fear of Germany precludes any settlement of the matter 
that would place Germany in an economic position where she can 
later recover the power to make a military attack upon France. 

Is it not then the very heart of the European problem to remove 
this fear of Germany from the French mind? 

Even if one concedes this view, the adjustment of the matter 
remains extremely difficult. England, for her own trade interests, 
wishes to see Germany prosper. France, even with her present 
fears removed, is less concerned. The viewpoint of the two countries 
differs from motives of self-interest. An idealistic way out of the 
dilemma would be for France and Germany forever to bury their 
differences. Such a settlement appears no nearer at hand than the 
millennium. 


Had the United States joined with Great Britain in protecting 


France from the German danger—or what practically comes to the 
same thing, the fear of such danger—it seems certain that the 
problem of the German reparations and inter-Allied debts would 
long ago have reached a practical stage of adjustment and the 
condition of the world would have been far better than it is today. 

It is, of course, a question as to whether we should not incur 
grave responsibilities and serious risks by entering upon an alliance 
of this character. But we got into one European war without 
previous alliance with any of the nations then contending in the 
field against Germany. If we went into an alliance with France 
and England solely for the purpose of relieving the tension of the 
French mind because of fear of Germany, it need not signify war 
by any means. The very knowledge of such a powerful combina- 
tion would probably exercise a sufficient restraining power upon 
Germany to prevent her from committing aggressions against any 
of the countries concerned in the alliance. An alliance with any 
country for the purpose of serving our own selfish purposes could 
not be too strongly condemned, but an alliance between France, 
Great Britain and the United States, for the sole aim of making 
peace an actuality instead of the hideous mockery that it is today, 
would be an altogether different matter. 

We have heard much talk in official circles that America means 
to do something in Kurope when the time is ripe. We waited until 
the eleventh hour before we entered the war, although our provoca- 
tion when the Lusitania was sunk was greater than the causes which 
finally impelled us to enter the conflict. We may defer entering 
into the work of peace until the twelfth hour has struck and our 
help is no longer needed. 
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To the suffering nations of Europe we have been, on more 
than one occasion, the Good Samaritan and not the Priest and the 
Levite. Our services in the past, the whole genius of our people, 
the glorious history of this country, poorly equip us for enacting the 
role of Pontius Pilate. 


& 


Guarding the Treasury 


N other years members of Congress have won fame for their 

efforts in guarding the public Treasury from the assaults of 

politicians eager to distribute Government funds either as a 
means of enriching some particular locality or section or for the 
purpose of influencing the electorate. Mr. Holman of Indiana once 
earned the title of “Watchdog of the Treasury,” and no doubt 
since his time other members of the House and Senate have equally 
deserved the title on account of their opposition to rapacious raids 
on the Treasury. Mr. Burton, while a member of the Senate from 
Ohio, saved the country some hundreds of millions by talking to 
death a river and harbor bill. Mr. Dawes, while Director of the 
Budget, greatly assisted in a more economical and cfficient adminis- 
tration of public affairs. Of course, in considering those who have 
protected the Treasury from political raids, the action of President 
Harding in vetoing the Bonus Bill must not be overlooked. 

One reason that tends to encourage attacks upon the public 
Treasury is the fact that the average citizen believes that the taxes 
which supply the public funds are largely if not wholly paid by the 
rich, and that to tax this class for the benefit of the many is entirely 
justifiable. There might be greater encouragement of public 
economy if taxation were felt more heavily by the masses of the 
people. As a matter of fact much of the taxation imposed in the 
first instance upon the few is ultimately passed over to the many 
though in a form not to be easily recognized as taxation. 

Enriching a particular class or section through grants out of 
the United States Treasury is an exceedingly popular idea with the 
classes or sections to be benefitted. Could these objects be narrowly 
limited in their application, the country might not be greatly harmed 
however vicious the principle itself might be. But once such a grant 
is bestowed upon one class or section, the demand for it spreads 
until it becomes practically universal in extent. Pretexts for 
liberal appropriations are readily found. 

The excellent credit of the United States makes it easy to raise 
the funds for meeting appropriations that can not be provided for 
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immediately through taxation. This involves the sale of bonds, 
usually of distant maturity, and the tendency is to regard these 
obligations as belonging to posterity to settle, and that we need 
not concern ourselves much about them. But this argument failed 
to convince the present Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, who 
vigorously insisted that if Congress was to vote a bonus it must at 
the same time provide for the taxes with which to meet it. Had the 
bonus measure become a law, the recent successful debt refunding 
operations of the Treasury would have been greatly hindered. 

With a heavy Treasury deficit impending, the present is a most 
inopportune time to enter upon schemes calling for fresh loans or 
additional taxation. Appropriations should be limited to the most 
essential purposes, and every dollar expended made to do a dollar’s 
work. 


& 


Commercial and Financial London 


NDER this title there is published in this number of THE 
Bankers MAGAZINE a series of articles stating some of the 
elements which have contributed toward building up and 

maintaining the eminence in commerce and finance which London 
has long enjoyed. These articles are not presented for the purpose 
of instituting either comparison or rivalry between London and 
New York or any other of the world’s great trade and financial 
centers. But surely something profitable may be learned by 
studying the sources of London’s commercial and financial greatness 
—for into that steady rise to eminence throughout the centuries 
must have entered strong character, great skill, integrity and 
superior equipment. 

With the great tasks of reconstruction and restoration which 
confront the world, codperation rather than rivalry is needed, and 
this fact is recognized in some of the papers appearing in subsequent 
pages. 

The several distinguished London bankers and economists who 
have contributed these papers may be sure of an attentive reading of 
their views by the bankers of America and of other lands as well. 
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forth some of the underlying 
conditions which have contrib- 
uted to make I.ondon a great 
world center of commerce and 
banking. While it is fully recog- 
nized that only an outline of 
these conditions can be pre- 
sented, the belief is entertained 
that enough has been told to 
establish a sound basis for confi- 
dence that this leadership bids 
fair to be maintained. 
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F the City of London it can 
be said that all the appre- 
hensions of its decadence have 
entirely disappeared. There were 
those who said that one of the 
results of the war would be that 
the money markets of the world 
were going to change, that Lon- 
don was no longer going to oc- 
cupy that preéminent position 
which it had created for itself. I 
think we can congratulate our- 
selves that the proud traditions 
of hundreds of years are still 
today maintained in this great 
and ancient city, and that we are 
all entitled to look forward with 
complete confidence that the 
proud position today will still be 
maintained in the future.—-Sir 
Robert Horne, Former Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. 
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Trafalgar Square 


Commercial and Financial London 
By Leonard J. Reid 


among the great cities of the 

world. It is at once the political 
capital and the chief port of the United 
Kingdom—a claim which no other city 
can make in its own country. Besides 
being the political capital and the prin- 
cipal port, London is also the unrivalled 
financial center of Britain and a great 
world financial center. It comprises 
some of the world’s largest markets for 
raw materials, and is also the center of 
one of Britain’s most important manu- 
facturing areas—a fact that is little rec- 
ognized because the manufacturing im- 
portance of the area does not depend 
upon any one great industry, but is made 
up by a very large number of productive 
activities of varying size and scope. It 
is little understood, perhaps by most 
Londoners themselves, how this mani- 
fold preéminence has been achieved. 
The map explains a good deal—the 
handiness of London for trade with the 
Continent, which was, of course, the 


[' several respects London is unique 


early foundation of British commerce, 
and the depth and width of the Thames. 
But that is only the beginning of the 
explanation. Nature provided rich op- 
portunity, but man has made use of the 
opportunity to the full and in diverse 
manners. Its physical and geographical 
advantages started London on its career 
as a port in Roman times, but early 
records are singularly scanty and it is 
not until the eighth century A. D. that 
London is revealed by historical docu- 
ments as the country’s principal trade 
center. Thenceforward there is contin- 
uous, if slender, evidence of advance, 
but it is not until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century that any clear statis- 
tical information is available. In 1700 
more than eighty per cent. of Britain’s 
imports and about seventy-four per 
cent. of her exports passed through 
London. In 1792 London accounted for 
about sixty-five per cent. of a total 
British foreign trade of about forty 
million pounds. To trace even in the 
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London Stereo 


The Houses of Parliament 


roughest fashion the rise of London’s 


commerce through the centuries would 


occupy volumes. These figures are 
merely quoted to show that proximity 
to the Continent and physical advan- 
tages, aided without doubt by the enter- 
prise of Londoners, in improving port 
facilities, placed London in a strong 
trade position before the fabric of 
finance, either domestic or international, 
developed into the vast composite ma- 
chine with which we are familiar today. 
Through the centuries Londoners grad- 
ually developed the financial sense and 
grasped the financial opportunities pre- 
sented by the growth of trade import- 
ance. It is, however, an essential point 
in the economic history of the British 
capital that London’s financial prestige 
grew out of and followed trade prestige 

not vice versa as is sometimes er- 
roneously supposed. London’s commerce 
is fostered by the supreme financial fa- 
cilities available, but the growth of the 
financial machinery by which those fa- 
cilities are provided is the direct result 
of the world-wide extent of the trade 
that pours in and out of the great port. 
As Hartley Withers puts it: 


“The supremacy of the London bill 
of exchange was created only to a small 
extent by any supremacy in London’s 
financial machinery ; it was based chiefly 
on the supremacy of England’s world- 
wide trade, and on our readiness to take 
goods from all nations. The conse- 
quence of this was that traders of all 
nations sold goods to us and so had 
claims on us and drew bills on us, and 
bought goods from us, and so owed us 
money and wanted to buy bills drawn 
on us to pay their debts with. So every- 
where the bill on London was familiar 
and welcome.”’* 

Freedom of trade is the basic ex- 
planation of London’s pre-war position 
as the world’s greatest center for the 
financing of international exchange. It 
has been said that a study at any given 
moment of the bills lodged by the dis- 
count houses of London as security for 
short loans is a comprehensive lesson 
in world geography; for they represent 
every imaginable kind of produce and 
material and are drawn from every 
quarter of the globe. To quote another 


*International Finance, pages 29 and 30 
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Port of London Authority's new building opened in October, 1922 


For centuries the Thames has been the scene of great commercial activity, and the 
Port of London has attained to its present greatness through a long series of events which 


constitute part of the national history. 
past from a divided control, which 
policy difficult of accomplishment. 


That era is over now. 


The Port of London has doubtless suffered in the 
rendered a uniformly 


harmonious and progressive 
Since 1909 the docks have been 


amalgamated by Act of Parliament and placed under one public authority, representing 
al! interests in the port, and furnished with very large powers. 
The aim of the new Authority is the maintenance of London as the premier port and 


chief market of the world. 


eminent authority, Sir Felix Schuster 
said shortly before the war: 

“A bill of exchange on London is the 
recognized medium of settling interna- 
tional transactions. The dealing in such 
bills is of constant occurrence. London 
names are universally known. True, a 
certain number of bills are drawn on 
Germany, or France or Belgium, for 
goods shipped there from trans-Atlantic 
countries, but the number of such bills 
is comparatively small, and they are 
only used in connection with trade be- 
tween those respective countries, and 
not as international mediums of ex- 
change. As regards shipments of goods 
to the United Kingdom, the shipper al- 
most invariably obtains payment for 
those goods by selling his bill on London 
to the local bank; but not only that, in 
most cases he would prefer, when he 
sends goods to any part of the continent 
of Europe, or to the United States, to 
draw a bill on London against them, 
leaving the purchaser to settle with the 


London banker. In using the term 
banker, I include, of course, the large 
number of so-called merchant bankers 
who make a speciality of this kind of 
business. Thus, the China merchant 
who sells tea to Russia or Germany, or 
silks to the United States, will probably 
obtain payment through the medium of 
the London money market. There is 
an absolutely free market because there 
is always a supply, and there is always 
a demand, and that really in every part 
of the world. This illustrates Lord 
Goschen’s statement, that the source 
of English banking supremacy is in her 
stupendous exports, but it also explains 
the difficulty which confronts English 
bankers when they attempt to build up 
a foreign bill case.” 


FINANCE THE HANDMAID OF TRADE 
AND INDUSTRY 


Bearing in mind, therefore, that in 
London as elsewhere finance is only 
the handmaid of trade and industry— 
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The Greenland Dock 


a machine created by and ministering 


to their needs—let us first examine by 
means of a few statistics the extent of 
London’s trade and its relative import- 


ance to the trade of the whole country. 
Here are some Port of London statis- 
tics for the year preceding the war 
and for a period four years earlier: 


South-West India Dock 





Tonnage 
entere 
(forei 
wise) 
Tonnag 
tonna 
Total vz 
portec 
excluc 
Tonnage 
handl 
the p 
Tonnagt 
handl 
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For 
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United 
London 
Liverpe 
Hull ... 
Manche 
Southa 
Glasgo’ 


The 
figure: 
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1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 . 
1915 
1916 . 
1917 
1918 .. 
1919 


1920 - 
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PORT OF LONDON STATISTICS 


shipping 
cleared 
coast- 


Tonnage of 
entered and 
(foreign and 
wise) atadlimintcndians 

Tonnage paying 
tonnage dues ‘ 

retal value of goods im- 
ported and exported 


1909-10 1913-14 


35,151,799 40,080,282 


28,579,648 30,816,381 


excluding coastwise....£322,614,363 £411,792,149 


Tonnage of import goods 
handled at docks by 
the port authority... 

Tonnage of export goods 
handled at docks by 
the port authority........ 


2,050,795 


2,218,266 


640,869 823,865 


For purposes of comparison between 
London’s activities as a port with those 


of other ports of the 


United Kingdom, 


I append the following figures: 


United Kingdom . 
London. ....... 
Liverpool ............... 
Hull .... 
Manchester 
Southampton . 
Glasgow  .......... 


These, of course, 


satisfactory criterion Liverpool has 
gained on London in the race between 
the two ports and in 1920 temporarily 
went ahead. It cannot, however, be ad- 
mitted on the strength of such figures 
that London looks like ceasing to be the 
principal port of the United Kingdom, 
and it must be remembered for one thing, 
that in Liverpool’s total are included 
enormous shipments that belong in 
reality to Manchester and not Liverpool 
and which pass from the latter up the 
ship canal to the former destination. 


(Trade in Million Pounds) 


1909 1912 1914 
£ £ £ 


1,094 1,344 


1,223 


323 396 
298 37 338 


67 
44 
42 
41 


are merely value 


figures, and such as they are they re- 
veal the fact that judged by this un- 


67 
53 
38 
49 


1915 1918 1919 1920 1921 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1,336 1,849 2,590 3,490 1,896 
497 542 820 ‘1,005 607 
393 683 828 1,092 528 
73 90 148 173 92 
56 107 146 208 87 
17 40 41 89 67 
57 97 110 158 95 


In the next table I give the figures 
of the imports, exports and re-exports 
of the whole of the United Kingdom and 


Imports and Exports of the United Kingdom and of the Port of London 
(000’s Omitted) 


Imports 
£ 

1910 678,257 
1911 680,158 
1912 744,641 
1913 768,735 
1914 .. wee 696,635 
1916 ...... 851,893 
1916 948,506 
1917 . 1,064,165 
i918 .... 1,316,151 
1919 .. 1,626,156 
1920 _____.__.1, 982,649 


1921 1,086,687 


United Kingdom 
Exports 


£ 
430,385 
454,119 
487,223 
525,245 
430,721 
384,868 
506,280 
527,080 
501,419 
798,635 
1,334,469 


703,196 


Re-exports 


103,761 
102,759 
111,738 
109,575 
95,474 
99,062 
97,566 
69,677 
30,945 
164,746 
222,753 


107,052 = 


London 


Imports Exports Re-exports 


£ £ £ £ 
228,260 79,945 52,185 
(33.6%) (18.5%) (50.4%) 
229,988 84,588 53,626 
(33.7%) (18.6%) (52.1%) 
239,344 88,268 56,017 
(32.0%) (18.1%) (50.1%) 
253,879 99,105 58,808 
(32.9%) (18.9%) (53.7%) 
253,173 89,082 53,935 
(36.4%) (20.6%) (56.8%) 
337,566 98,623 60,645 
(39.5%) (25.6%) (61.0%) 
359,382 128,036 60,407 
(37.9%) (25.4%) (62.0%) 
337,703 125,679 42,418 
(31.6%) (23.8%) (61.0%) 
384,986 138,046 18,877 
(29.2%) (27.5%) (61.0%) 
561,114 171,029 87,722 
(34.5%) (58.2%) 
651,946 114,653 
(33.8%) (514%) 


(17.9%) 
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1913 
London 
Re-exports 
479,582 
114,179 
30,034 
421,687 
40,084 
49,029,420 
185,150,638 


London Imports 
581,380 
128,180 

44,498 
851,641 
62,234 
356,619,212 
485,297,308 


U. K. Imports 
846,471 
350,826 

80,274 
1,574,439 
95,104 
365,043,464 
800,580,815 


Coffee (cwts) 
Jute (tons) 
Tin ore (tons) spa 
a 
Tallow (tons) 
Tea (lbs) 
. ga Re eee 

















1920 


740,827 
218,098 
33,810 
2,481,910 

‘ 44,440 
.« 431,196,236 
. 872,879,900 


608,812 
25,813 

910 
2,073,556 
32,831 
876,375,817 
506,867,300 


349,922 
17,604 
12,305 

956,385 
16,327 

36,925,455 
112,469,200 


Coffee (cwts) ~..... 

Jute (tons) ............ 

Tin ore (tons) ....... 

Rubber (centals) 

Tallow (tons) ........ 
ee 
Te ND oe. 


of London alone. From the percentages Value of the total foreign trade of 


in the last three columns it will be seen 
that in the last clear calendar year 
before the war London accounted for 
82.9 per cent. of the imports, 18.9 per 
cent. of the exports and 53.7 per cent. 
of the re-exports of the whole of the 
British Isles. The percentages now are 
close to the level recorded in those days 
of peace and good trade, but it will be 
seen that London’s share in all branches 
of Britain’s overseas trade rose very 
much higher in 1915—the first full year 
of war conditions. 

It is of special interest to examine 
these figures in greater detail, for the 
overwhelming share of London in the 
country’s trade in certain important raw 
materials and articles of human con- 
sumption shows which are the principal 
commodity markets of London. The 
table at the head oi this page sects out 
London’s share in the United King- 
dom’s trade in coffee, jute, tin ore, 
rubber, tallow, tea and wool. 


GROWTH OF THE TRADE OF THE PGRT 
OF LONDON 


Net tonnage of vessels entering the 
port, foreign and coastwise, 1750, to 
1912: 
Year 
oo 
1794 
1850 
IU etintdiiehicnsnerscs 


Tons 

745,000 
.« 1,790,000 
.. 5,156,000 
senssetseuenseesreee  6y562,000 











the port, 1700 to 1912: 


Value 


sev snsnnmenrtte 10,300,000 
14,000,000 
31,400,000 

384,000,000 


Year 
1750 ... oe 
1794 
1912 











Net tonnage of vessels entering the 
following ports, foreign and coaslwise, 
in 1909 and 1912: 

Tons 
1912 

16,561,994 

10,590,291 
5,074,067 
1,839,635 
6,687,849 
4,832,265 


Tons 

1909 
18,076,000 
10,914,000 
4,600,000 
1,819,000 
5,792,000 


RN asmstcccicesstcions 
| 
ees 
Manchester ............. 
Southampton ..... 
Glasgow 


AN INTERNATIONAL MARKET 


For all kinds of Eastern produce and 
for the produce of British Dominions 
and Colonies, London has for long been 
the principal international market. Of 
all these imports wool is the most val- 
uable. Some slight progress, it is true, 
has been made with the direct shipment 
of wool from producing countries to 
foreign centers and also to Yorkshire, 
the center of the British woolen in- 
dustry, via other British ports that are 
nearer to Bradford. But as Sir Joseph 
Broodbank tells us in his recent book 
on the Port of London, the fact re- 
mains that “by far the greater part of 
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Australia House—The headquarters of the Australian Government in Great Britain 


Australia House, London, is the headquarters in Great Britain of the Government of 


the Commonwealth of Australia. 


In it are also the offices of the Agents Generali for New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania. 


The building occupies an island 


site in the busiest part of the Strand, and stands as an advertisement for Australia. It 
is a most important architectural feature of the Metropolis, and is well known to all 


Londoners. 


The whole of the marble and timbers used in the construction of the building were 


brought from Australia. 
The 
Australia in Great Britain. 


department is that dealing with Migration and Settlement; 
for recruiting and shipping emigrants from Great Britain to Australia. 


The value of the building is estimated at about £1,000,000. 
Right Hon. Sir Joseph Cook, P.C., G.C.M.G., is the High Commissioner representing 
The activities of Australia House are varied. 


The largest 
this Branch is responsible 
Then there are 


sections dealing with the general administrative work—Publicity, Trade, Customs, Supply, 


Intelligence, Pensions, Accounts, Navy and Army and so on. 


The Australian Government 


Line of steamers and the Australian Wireless Company have also their London headquarters 


at Australia House. 


One of the main features of Australia House is the splendid Exhibition Hall where 


four exhibitions of the products and resources of Australia are run annually. 


Below the 


Exhibition Hall is a cinema theater in which films illustrating all sides of life and industry 
in the Commonwealth are shown to audiences which average over 2000 daily. 


such wool as is not bought in Australia 
is still sent to London wool warehouses 
and put on show for sale there and 
buyers from all parts of the world con- 
gregate there with the knowledge that 
in the vast supplies laid out for inspec- 
tion on the floors of the London ware- 
houses they will have a greater selection 
to choose from than at any other point 
in the world; that their individual re- 
quirements will be satisfied at the ruling 
market price, and that they will receive 
what they have bought and paid for”. 
Coleman Street, in the City of London, 
‘s indeed acknowledged as the world’s 


great wool mart. The tea trade of the 
United Kingdom is practically monopo- 
lized by London, which also has the 
lion’s share of the coffee trade. Rubber 
and oil, if comparatively new, are im- 
portant and expanding markets. For 
dealers in imported luxuries of innum- 
erable kinds London is the predominant 
center. It is also a great coal, metals 
and wheat market, while apart from the 
leading commodities previously men- 
tioned, it is the Mecca of buyers and 
sellers of corn, meat, sugar, butter, 
cheese, bacon, oilseeds and nuts, fruits, 
wines and spirits. In those of the 
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Lonuven stereo 
Regent Street, looking toward Piccadilly Circus 


above-mentioned goods which come and fish are other important commodi- 
strictly under the heading of the “pro- ties in which London absorbs a large 
vision trade” Liverpool is London’s share of the country’s business. 

principal competitor. Timber, leather. The figures set out above give some 
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idea of the scope of London’s vast and 
varied commercial business. But pos- 
sibly their most important feature is 
that—when the export and import col- 
umns are read together—they reveal 
London not merely as a transit port but 
as a great entrepot port in association 
with the principal commercial markets. 
The most significant part of London's 
commercial activities lies in the enor- 
mous business in imported goods, of 
which a very large proportion is bought 
in London for export to the country 
of ultimate consumption. This unre- 
stricted cosmopolitanism was the basis 
on which London’s financial machinery 
was built up; but the steady perfection 
of the machinery, it is true, served in 
turn to foster the trade. 


LONDON’S MANUFACTURING IMPORTANCE 


Of London as a manufacturing center, 
or rather as the center of a great 
manufacturing area, it is exceedingly 
difficult to present a concise picture, ow- 
ing to the variety of activity and the 
lack of any one predominant industry. 


Among the manufactures of the district 
are flour, furniture, paints, pianos, 
chemicals, munitions of war, sugar, rub- 
ber goods, motors, margarine, paper, 
biscuits, clothing, linoleum, silk and 
skins, varnishes and oils. Shipbuilding 
and ship-repairing are also prominent 


London Stereo 
Guildhall from the south 


occupations; but the long distance from 
the coal fields has tended to drive ship- 
yards and iron and steel works away 
from the Thames to the North of Eng- 
land. Building and transport occupy 
the services of perhaps nearly 400,000 
workers. 
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London’s Present Commercial and Finan- 
cial Position, and the Outlook 
for the Future 


By Stanley Machin 


President London Chamber of Commerce 


London Chamber of Commerce I 

may claim to represent a consider- 
able constituency embracing not only 
commercial and financial interests, but 
industrial, shipping and distributive ac- 
tivities which are naturally focused as 
a whole in this Metropolis. I must, 


[D my capacity of president of the 


therefore, be forgiven if having regard 
to the fact that the members of the 
Chamber number over 8000 in all sec- 
tions of the business community I con- 
fine myself to general considerations and 
avoid the minute details which are 
necessary to describe adequately any 


separate entity. On one point, however, 
I feel certain, and that is the economic 
position of London as a world center has 
broadly speaking not been seriously af- 
fected or permanently impaired by the 
disturbances directly traceable to the 
late war, which may be proved by the 
fact that “Exchange on London” still 
continues to be based upon very similar 
local conditions to those which were the 
main considerations prior to 1914. 

So far as our relations with Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and possibly South Ameri- 
ca also, are concerned our predominant 
interests have not been displaced to any 
material extent, and, therefore, any im- 
provement in the situation here reacts 
favorably upon our connections over- 
seas. One reason for this is that the 
national policy is to meet in due time 
all financial obligations occasioned by 
the war and to make the necessary 
sacrifices in the form of high taxation 
to establish an equilibrium, and thereby 
to ensure slowly and surely, a return to 
stabilized relations with the rest of the 
vorld so as to assist to mutual advan- 


tage the resuscitation of those economic 
forces the free play of which are neces- 
sary for all countries. We have realized 
that no nation however great can pros- 
per for any considerable period upon 
the adversity of another. 

Our main trouble for the moment is 
that our reserve of capital is depleted 
by the drain of war expenditure and 
the crushing burden of “taxation to the 
breaking point,” which I hope is in 
process of being lightened within the 
near future. That in itself will provide 
the means for giving longer and larger 
credits to nations whose purchasing 
power for British goods or capacity to 
pay interest on money advanced to them, 
is for the time being almost a hope- 
less proposition except in special cases. 
I am confident, however, that with im- 
proving conditions at home we shall be 
in a position to respond, in all phases 
of business activity, when there is ade- 
quate ground for confidence that our 
former customers abroad will not merely 
be in a position to deliver the goods 
they produce, but te pay for what we 
send them in exchange despite the tariffs 
against us. There are signs in most 
countries that the bottom of the fall in 
values and stagnation in production and 
distribution has been reached, and 
therefore, so far as London is con- 
cerned, there is ground for hope that a 
general improvement slowly but surely, 
may be expected. 

Of this I am certain, a determined ef- 
fort will be necessary the world over, 
and without this the prospects of the 
future must remain “on the knees of 
the gods”. 
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The Financial Prestige of London 


By Leonard J. Reid 


ONDON’s financial prestige owes 
§ a great deal to the fact that the 

creation of financial machinery 
for the provision of credit necessary 
for the conduct of trade was a 
natural process. It was allowed to 
develop according to general need 
and individual experience without any 
serious interference from legislative 
restriction. It is important to re- 
member that this growth has been very 
gradual and spread over centuries of 
time, a fact which explains the creation 
of well formed tradition and also the ac- 
cumulation of a vast experience. At 
the same time the freedom from arti- 
ficial restrictions is responsible for the 
formation of London’s financial machine 
in a type that is readily adjusted to 
the different kinds of strain that may be 
put upon it. The hub of the wheel is 
the Bank of England, whose combina- 
tion of solidity and elasticity is one of 
the prime financial assets of the country. 
But if the Bank of England is the hub, 


the joint stock banks are the spokes 
in the financial wheel. More than a 
century ago it was discovered that the 
financial wheel required cogs to keep it 
in gear with the trade machine. These 
cogs were provided by the evolution of 
the bill broker. The bill broker is the 
middleman between the banks and the 
trader. Through the necessities of his 
calling he specializes in knowledge as 
to the requirements and financial stand- 
ing of certain types and bodies of bor- 
rowers. As Ellis T. Powell puts it in 
“The Evolution of the Money Market,” 
‘He possesses in that capacity a more 
profound knowledge than the banker 
could possibly attain of the sources, 
commitments and character of an ex- 
tended clientele, and upon his discretion 
depends the safety of the banker in 
lending soundly.” Mr. Powell aptly 
quotes the following remarks of the 
governor of the Bank of England in 
1906: 

“Tt is by reason of the existence of 
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Bank of Liverpool & Martins, Ltd., 68-69 Lombard street 


the bill brokers in the complex ma- 
chinery of the London Money Market, 
that holders of bills of approved credit 
on this country are never in any sort 
of doubt that they can get cash for them 
at a price; and it is with their help 
that the bankers, on the other hand— 
the custodians of the deposits of the 
country—can employ for the benefit of 
their shareholders a large portion of 
cash which must otherwise remain idle.” 

In other words, bill brokers provide 


an agency through which the loose cash 
of the community deposited in the banks 
is transformed into the credit which 
drives the wheels of current commerce. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


So much for the cogs. Let us return 
to the story of the wheel and examine 
the hub. The Bank of England has the 
prestige of age, having been founded 
in 1694, and of its official position as 
the sole banker of the British Govern- 
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ment. But more tangible is the strength 
that it derives from being the banker 
of all the joint stock banks. It is also 
the sole bank in England and Wales 
with the right of issuing bank notes. 
It has had the sole right of issuing 
notes in an area extending to sixty-five 
miles round London since 1826, the 
right of note issue remaining with a 
few country banks on a very small 
scale; but these banks have gradually 
been absorbed by other institutions, with 
offices in London and the note issues 
have lapsed in consequence. Two-thirds 
of the lapsed issues of the absorbed 
banks could be transferred to the Bank 
of England’s fiduciary issue and the 
latter was thereby increased from £14,- 
000.000 in 1844 to £18,450,000 in 1903 
at which figure it has since remained. 
The fiduciary issue is covered by se- 
curities only, but the rest of the circula- 
tion is backed by gold and silver bul- 
lion or gold coins, but the silver must 
no' exceed one-fourth of the gold. In 


the decade preceding the war, the total 
circulation averaged between twenty- 
five and thirty million pounds, but dur- 
ing the war it rose steadily and in 1920 
touched one hundred and _ thirty-four 
million pounds. 

In the panics of 1847, 1857 and 1866, 
the Bank Charter Act was suspended, 
that is to say the Bank of England was 
allowed by the Government to issue 
notes in excess of its authorized issue. 
The Bank Act was not suspended dur: 
ing the la*e European war and specie 
payments were nominally maintained, 
although applications for gold in ex- 
change for notes have not been en- 
couraged since August, 1914. 

In addition to ordinary banking 
business the Bank of England manages 
the National Debt, distributing the 
dividends thereon. Its remuneration for 
this is fixed at £325 per annum per £1 
million of debt up to five-hundred mil- 
lion pounds, and £100 per million over 
that amount. During the past two years 
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practically the whole of the gold stock 
of the country has been transferred to 
the “Old Lady of Threadneedle Street” 
under a scheme for the centralization of 
gold reserves, and the present total 
amounts to about one hundred and 
twenty-eight million pounds. As _ al- 
ready stated the Bank of England 
is banker either directly or indirectly 
to all the other banks in the country 
and thus holds the ultimate bank- 
ing reserve. But as George Clare has 
put it, the Bank of England is “in- 
vested with a certain stateliness and 
dignity of standing which place it 
hors de concours and which restrain it 
from working, as other banks do, solely 
with a view to dividend earning.” Its 
advertised rate of discount, well known 
as “Bank Rate’, is that upon which 
other discount rates and deposit rates 
allowed by banks are more or less de 


pendent. A credit at the Bank of Eng 
land is regarded as cash by the com- 
mercial and financial community; and 
the bank’s power to create such “cash” 
is only limited by the wisdom and dis- 
cretion of its directors. The combina- 
tion of elasticity and solidity which 
characterizes this central institution 
makes it the pivot and anchorage of 
London’s financial system. In the his- 
tory of every financial crisis from the 
South Sea Bubble to the great war, the 
Bank of England is revealed as a tower 
of strength, unshakable and imperturb- 
able. 


THE JOINT STOCK BANKS 


The origin of joint stock banking in 
London may be traced back to the early 
operations of the goldsmiths in the mid- 
dle ages. As British commerce and in- 
dustry grew, and the demand for finan- 
cial facilities along with it, the business 
of taking deposits and loaning them out 
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at interest produced strong competition 
from the merchant classes themselves. 
Seeing the remunerative nature of the 
goldsmiths’ business, merchants of many 
types coupled banking with their other 
activities and invited deposits from the 
public. The combination of commerce 
and banking was not in all cases happy 
and some bitter experiences led up to 
the public demand that institutions into 
whose care the public were asked to en- 
trust their deposits should be separate 
institutions designed for the special 
purpose of taking the best care of such 
deposits and not mere branches of un- 
dertakings whose main concern was pro- 
ducing or trading for a profit. This 
demand led to the separation of bank- 
ing branches of many merchant firms 
into separate institutions and may be 
taken to be the crucial point in the de- 
velopment of private banking. The 


family tradition is one of the most no 
table points in English business history, 
firms passing from father to son through 
many a generation, and as recently as 
the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury many of the same names were to 
be found in prominent connection with 
banking and with commercial concerns. 

Ever since the days when the gold- 
smiths carried on business as money 
dealers London has been the head- 
quarters of the British banking system, 
and although during the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was nothing akin to the pres- 
ent centralization, for each district had 
its own small bank to cater for its 
financial needs, the establishment of the 
Bankers’ Clearing House in London at 
the end of the eighteenth century 
marked the first step towards the con- 
centration upon London of the English 
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Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited, London office, 62 Lombard street 


banking system. The London bankers 
first rented a small room in which their 
clerks could settle their charges in the 
year 1773, but official statistics of total 
clearings go back only to the year 1868. 
Since the latter date business has in- 
creased more than eight times. The 
London joint stock banks became pro- 
prietors of the Clearing House in 1902, 


and more than 500 clerks are daily em- 
ployed on the work of the town, metro- 
politan and country clearings. The 
table herewith gives some idea of the 
large business done. A glance at the 
figures will suffice to show that but for 
some such machinery the banking busi- 
ness of London could never have as- 
sumed its present proportions: 
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London Bankers’ Clearing House 


Totals 
£ 7,801,048,000 
8,960,170,000 
14,658,863,000 
39,018,903,000 
34,930,559,000 


1890 
1900 ...... 
1910 
1920 
1921 

















BANKING CONCENTRATION 


One of the most important develop- 
ments of the past thirty or forty years 
has been the gradual disappearance of 
the private country banker, as a result 
of the process of absorption and amal- 
gamation. In the year 1813 there were 
900 banks in England and Wales which 
issued their own notes. In 1844 there 
were 207 and by the year 1901 this 
number had fallen to thirty, while in 
1919 it had shrunk still further to six. 
These last have now disappeared. This 
reduction has been the result, in the first 
place, of amalgamations between num- 
bers of the small country banks, and 
lster of the absorption of the remain- 
ing smaller fry by the big fish. Con- 


currently the last decade has witnessed 
the amalgamation process between the 
larger banks, which culminated in the 
“big five” banks, which control five- 
sixths of the banking resources of Eng- 
land and Wales. These “big five” 
banks are Barclays, Lloyds, the Lon- 
don County Westminster & Parr’s, 
the London Joint City & Midland, and 
the National Provincial & Union Bank 
of England. The last three signify 
by their titles the larger banks that 
have been absorbed; while Barclays 
have absorbed among others the London 
& Provincial and the London & 
South Western Bank; and Lloyds a 
few years ago took over the Capital 
& Counties Bank. The “big five” 
have some 6350 branches in England 
and Wales out of a total of less than 
7700 banking offices; while their ag- 
gregate deposits at the end of 1921 
amounted to over £ 1644 millions, out 
of a complete total of £ 1975 millions 
in all the Joint Stock Banks of Eng- 
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Head office of the London Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd. 


land and Wales. Some of these banks 
have also latterly acquired controlling 
interests in Scottish and Irish banks. 
The Scottish and Irish banks as a whole, 
however, still maintain their attitude of 
independence. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING 


The amalgamation movement was 
scarcely checked by the war, but the lat- 
ter was at the same time responsible 
for development in another direction, 
namely, towards the internationalization 
of banking. Fifty years ago foreign ex- 
change was a business left entirely to 
the foreign bankers and bill brokers, but 
now every. bank of any size has its own 


foreign exchange department. Moreover 
several of the large banks have thrown 
off the old insuJar traditions of British 
banking and have extended their ac- 
tivities in foreign countries, either by 
the opening of foreign branches or by 
creation of foreign subsidiaries. All 
this has meant an increase in the foreign 
banking business of London and closer 
ties with foreign bankers. 

But London has always adopted free 
trade principles in the matter of bank- 
ing and has set no restrictions upon the 
foreign or oversea banker who wishes 
to open an office and conduct business 
in London. As a result there tas for 
many years been a large number of 
foreign banking institutions in London, 
whose activities have all added grist to 
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the financial mill. Some of the more 
important concerns in ex-enemy coun- 
tries had offices and large connections in 
London before the war, but in August, 
1914, these houses were of necessity 
closed down and business has not yet 
been resumed. Some of the Russian 
banks also had offices in London, but 
business is, of course, practically at a 
standstill. Leaving these concerns out 
of account, there has been a slow but 
steady increase in the number of over- 
seas banks with offices in London during 
the past twenty or thirty years. The 
tables on page 36 show the growth of 
the figures of the British banks and of 
Colonial and foreign banks having Lon- 
don offices. It need hardly be mentioned 
that the large expansion in the figures in 
the last decade is almost entirely due to 
the inflation of the war period. In the 
case of the foreign banks the various 
currencies have been converted at par 
of exchange throughout. 


SPECIAL TYPES OF FOREIGN BANKS 


Another interesting development has 
been the formation in London during the 
past few years of banking institutions 
for the special purpose of conducting 
overseas business. This is largely an 
outcome of a more intensive foreign 
trade policy in this country which was 
considerably fostered by the Govern- 
ment during the war. At first many 
of the old established merchant bankers 
were not inclined to view this develop- 
ment with favor. But, as stated before, 
the big joint stock banks had: launched 
out with their foreign exchange depart- 
ments, and the movement, now gather- 
ing fresh impetus from the pressure of 
public opinion, especially from the man- 
ufacturing north, brushed aside the ob- 
jections of these waverers, and proceed- 
ed to prepare for big developments in 
post-war overseas trade. Groups of 
English and Scottish joint stock banks 
band: ] themselves together and formed 
overseas banks. Forcign business would 
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Joint Stock BaNnxs or ENGLAND AND WALES 
(Excluding Bank of England) 


Number of banks . 
Capital and reserves ...... 
Deposits ....... 
Discounts and 


Number of banks 


Capital and reserves ............. 


Deposits .. 
Discounts and 
Total reserves 


adv ances 


Number of banks . 
Capital and reserve 
Deposits . 


Discounts and ‘advances 


Total reserves 


PRIVATE 


Number of banks ~.......... 
Capital and reserves ....... 


Deposits .... ne 
Discounts and adva ances 
Total resources. ........ 


CoLoNniAL 


ifrican 
Number of banks ....... 
Capital and reserves . 
Deposits ............ 
Discounts and advances 
Total resources 
Australasian 
Number of banks 
Capital and reserves 
Deposits ...... 
Discounts and advances 
Total resources 
Canadian 
Number of banks . 
Capital and reserves 


Deposits —........______------- 
Discounts and advances el 
msssssennm Bese OOsdOO 


Total resources . 


Indian 
Number of banks .. 


Capital and reserves ............ 
IIE cccsticcriinegernitererninnnae 
Discounts and advances ...... 
Total PESOUTCES nce 


advances 
Total re@SOUrCes o.n..cccccccccccescscsevu 


1890 
£ 
104 
.. 67,826,000 


368,663,000 
269,507,000 
464,075,000 


Joint Stock BANKs oF 


10 
14,755,000 
. 91,610,000 


... 60,103,000 


117,874,000 


1900 
£ 
77 
78,847,000 
586,726,000 
395,313,000 
698,762,000 


10 
16,217,000 
107,154,000 
70,395,000 
137,498,000 


1910 
£ 
45 
80,946,000 
720,687,000 
467,880,000 
862,134,000 
ScoTLAND 
9 
17,559,000 
106,652,000 
70,661,000 
137,850,000 


Joint Stock BANKs or IRELAND 


. 9 
10,374,000 
- 38,521,000 
. 28,791,000 
. 56,132,000 


38 


wwe 11,834,000 


. 70,372,000 
36,320,000 
... 85,483,000 


1890 

£ 

2 
2,005,800 
- 10,408,600 
. 10,920,700 
16,672,400 


- 19 

. 24,424,100 

138,065,900 
145,535,900 
184,931,200 


+ 
6,907,100 
. 9,182,400 
17,123,600 


bai 5 


4,347,200 
17,964,400 
27,541,300 
36,003,400 


BAaNkKs 


9 
10,894,000 
49,449,000 
37,464,000 
67,988,000 


Banks OF ENGLAND 


(1895) 
19 
6,192,800 
40,420,000 
20,919,600 
48,029,200 


9 
11,475,000 
62,508,000 
44,127,000 
82,150,000 


9 
3,535,100 
26,808,000 
15,912,700 
31,497,700 


1920 
£ 
20 
128,154,000 
1,961,527,000 
1,263,091,000 
2,200,317,000 


8 
17,911,000 
279,228,000 
153,122,000 
339,166,500 


9 
12,899,000 
200,441,000 
109,623,000 
240,391,000 


AND WALES 


5 

3,123,100 
50,864,600 
35,501,400 
55,012,400 


Wirn Orrices 1x Lonpon 
1909-10 
£ 


1900 
£ 
5 
4,684,000 
24,424,900 
18,559,700 
35,306,300 


16 
30,307,100 
107,408,600 
102,820,200 
157,299,500 


4 
6,679,100 
17,584,600 
23,488,000 
30,544,200 


5 
3,186,800 
18,084,800 
22,147,300 
30,207,600 


9 
8,239,700 
43,628,800 
30,509,200 
61,144,200 


17 
33,612,300 
152,885,400 
132,956,900 
212,615,200 


5 
13,122,300 
83,600,500 
54,269,400 

107,995,700 


5 
6,100,000 
34,547,000 
32,101,200 
47,339,600 


1920-21 

£ 

6 
17,975,700 
151,698,100 
126,626,600 
211,874,700 


15 
53,991,400 
273,364,800 
251,737,300 
381,546,300 


8 
39,248,600 
377,965,500 
238,425,300 
477,958,900 


4 
14,171,500 
118,352,600 
108,740,200 
159,492,400 


Foreien Joint Stock Banxs Witn Lonpon Orrices 


Number of banks ........... 


Capital and reserves - 
Deposits dongs 

Discounts and ‘advances 
Total resources ............. 


1890 

£ 

18 
. 25,323,700 
. 63,009,500 


. 97,174,800 
. 128,099,900 


1900 
£ 
28 
73,164,100 
192,193,500 
270,218,400 
347,649,300 


1910 
£ 
35 
160,783,200 
639,811,100 
774,235,800 
993,706,600 


1920 

£ 

33 
224,581,100 
1,847,930,600 
1,701,199,000 


1921 
£ 
20 
129,131,000 
1,974,898,000 
1,280,171,000 


2,185,438,000 


8 
18,521,000 
291,060,000 
150,850,000 
344,974,000 


9 
13,154,000 
212,860,000 
119,275,000 
246,881,000 


5 
3,186,700 
48,306,800 
36,214,400 
52,464,000 


1921-22 
£ 


6 
17,620,100 
128,533,000 
99,519,400 
180,687,900 


14 
53,731,900 
278,162,300 
247,031,600 
384,576,000 


7 


37,564,400 
344,088,300 
209,336,800 
426,239,300 


4 
14,565,800 
95,873,000 
82,457,500 

130,327,500 


192] 
£ 
31 
227,604,600 
1,818,696,200 
1,560,542,600 
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premises are being rebuilt 


be passed on to them by the parent 
undertakings. Men who understood the 
intricacies of commercial credit and 
foreign exchanges were eagerly sought 
for and many of the older foreign busi- 
ness houses were concerned over the 
loss of men in this direction. 

Apart from the coéperation of joint 
stock banks to father the formation of 
concerns whose operations would be 
mainly in connection with business 
abroad, some of the great London banks 
have been actively extending their own 
tentacles in foreign lands. Old-fashioned 
banking opinion at first looked askance 
at the new policy, arguing that it tended 
to weaken the basis of security and that, 
if the banks wished to compete with 
foreign banks in their own countries 
they should establish entirely separate 


concerns for the purpose. This “‘purist” 
prejudice is slowly breaking down and 
the activity of London banks in foreign 
countries is expanding. 


LONDON AS AN INSURANCE CENTER 


London may also be said to be the 
center of the insurance market. In the 
history of insurance the most impor- 
tant part is played, perhaps, by Lloyd’s. 
Originally a little market in Edward 
Lloyd's coffee house, it has now become 
an enormous corporation whose members 
in a vear of peace had an aggregate 
premium income of thirty million 
pounds, a total which is said to be lar- 
ger than that of any. other insurance 
institution in the world. But while the 
ordinary insurance company has a large 
office and staff, Lloyd’s underwriters as 
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Union Bank of Scotland 


a rule have but a comparatively small 


staff and do their business with the 
insurance brokers in an apartment in 
the Royal Exchange, known as “the 
room”. In a recent lecture, the chair- 
man of Lloyd’s attributed its high 
prestige to four causes: 

1. That a Lloyd’s policy is first-class 
security. 

2. That a reputation has been gained 
for prompt, just and liberal settlement 
oi all straightforward claims. 

3. That the market is readily adapt- 
able to new risks and the changing needs 
and conditions of business. 


4. That Lloyd’s is the center of the 
finest shipping news service that the 
world has ever possessed, and is con- 
nected by tradition and by name with 
the great institution known as Lloyd’s 
Registry. 

London is also the home and head- 
quarters of most of the largest insurance 
companies—the great composite offices 
and also companies devoted especially 
to various branches of the business. 
Some indication of the scope ‘of the 
world-wide operations of these concerns 
is given in the following table of the 
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The London office of the Canadian Bank of Commerce at 2 Lombard street, E. C. 3, adjoins the Mansion 
House and faces the Bank of England and Royal Exchange 


accumulated balances of Life Offices, WORLD CAPITAL SUPPLIED BY LONDON 


compiled by the London “Statist”: In pre-war days London’s new capi- 
tal market was the happy hunting 
ground of public and private borrowers 
in all parts of the world. The outflow 
of capital was, however, stopped by the 
great war in 1914, when all resources 
were concentrated upon war finance and 
practically the only loans abroad were 
the huge advances made by the British 


AccuMULATED BALANCES 


Addition 

Year ‘Total balance for year 
£ £ 

1920 25,363,176 19,756,916 
1919 505,606,260 19,314,477 
1918 486,291,783 20,483,516 
1917 465,808,267 5,621,687 
1916 . 460,186,580 8,327,030 Government to Allied Governments. In 
1915 451,859,550 3,105,119 1913, according to the London ‘“Econo- 
0 wanton pe mist,” the amounts of new capital raised 
91: 437,253,819 555,40 page é ry 
ae peters 18,682,372 openly in the London market in the 
1911 "409,016,039 13,972,734 last three pre-war years were geograph- 
1910 “cenc3954043,305 11,028,872 ically distributed as follows according 
1900 wo. 2T0,627,941 9,904,794 to direction of destination: 


Destination of 


new capital 


United Kingdom 
British Dominions and Possessions 
Foreign countries 


1911 
£ 





26,145,900 


100,618,700 





1912 
£ 


45,335,300 
72,642,400 
92,872,300 





£191,759,400 


£210,850,000 


1913 
£ 


39,95) 200 
76,137,200 
84,448,600 


£196,537,000 
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Royal Bank of Sco'land 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 Union Bank of Australia, Ltd., 71 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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The figures for 1920 and 1921 show 
that after the break caused by the war, 
the outflow of capital is being steadily, 
if slowly, resumed: 

Destination 

of London’s 1920 1921 

new capital £ £ 

United Kingdom... 328,021,400 276,176,500 

British Dominions 
and Possessions... 

Foreign countries... 


TO  sciissscnsitccriinnns £367,549,600 £388,978,200 


31,639,800 
7,888,400 


90,577,800 
22,223,900 





The figures of capital raised in Lon- 
don for domestic employment were swol- 
len in 1920 by the great, but transient, 
industrial boom, and in 1921 by the 
large borrowings of the British Govern- 
ment for the purpose of replacing float- 
ing debt or foreign obligations. The 
steady flow of capital abroad for many 
decades before the war made London 
into one of the world’s chief interna- 
tional security markets. It is also not to 
be forgotten that the great store of 
foreign securities thereby accumulated 
stood this country in very good stead, 
when the crucial period of war finance 
arrived. 


LONDON’S FUTURE FINANCIAL POSITION 


Attention has been paid in the 
foregoing pages mainly to the pre- 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 


ZINE 














Banco de Bilbao, London office 


war position of London. What of 
London’s position as a world financial 
center today compared with the posi- 
tion at the outbreak of war when, 
as a well-known financial observer has 
written, “the suddenness and fulness 
of the blow that fell on London was 
nothing else but her own overwhelming 
strength. She was so lonely in her 


strength that her strength overcame 


her. She held the rest of the world 
in fee with so mighty a grip that 
when she said to the rest of the world, 
‘Please pay what you owe me’, the 
world could only gasp out, ‘But how 
can I pay you if you don’t lend me the 
wherewithal?’ If there had been any 
rival who could have taken London’s 
mantle from her shoulders and come 
forward as the provider of credit, Lon- 
don could have called in her debts. 
But there was none.” The wild riot of 
the exchanges at the end of July, 1914, 
revealed London as financial mistress of 
the world. The war gave to one great 
rival and one alone—New York—the 
opportunity to wrest that position from 
her. How far this has been done is 
a question that is too controversial to 
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Head office in London of the Chartered Kank of In.tia, Australia and China 


be entered upon here, and that lies out- 
side the scope of this article. But let 
me say in conclusion that London finan- 
cial opinion holds that there is heaps of 
room for London and New York to 
work side by side as the world’s great 
financial centers, without ruffling each 


other's susceptibilities by quarrelling 
over the question of relative importance. 
In this friendly race one of London’s 
greatest assets is probably that long 
tradition and wealth of inherited experi- 
ence on which I ventured to lay stress 
in the early paragraphs of this article. 
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London the Financial Center 
By Sir Felix Schuster, Bart. 


Governor Union of London and Smiths Bank, 1895 1918; now Director National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England, Limited 


HE question has been asked. 
What are the factors that have 
tended to create and maintain the 
position of London as the financial cen- 
ter of the world? That she has oc- 
cupied such a position for a century or 
more will be generally admitted, but it 
would take volumes to trace historically 
the causes which led to its foundation 
and ever-increasing importance. The 
geographical position of England, her 
history, her natural resources, the char- 
acter of her people and her commercial 
traditions during centuries of interna- 
tional trade, all have contributed; but 
were it necessary to point out the 
leading factor, which has enabled her 
to maintain the position during say 
the quarter of a century before the 
outbreak of the Great War when 
other nations had attained equal in- 
dustrial and commercial development, 
I would say it was the strict main- 
tenance of a sound currency; the gold 
standard coupled with a highly de- 
veloped banking system. As the one 
free market for gold, she took command 
of the various money markets all over 
the world and the movements in the re- 
serve of the Bank of England and the 
rates of that bank made themselves felt 
in all commercial and financial centers. 
When the Napoleonic wars had come 
to an end and specie payments had been 
resumed, not without a severe struggle 
and not without such controversies as 
we have seen recently revived, gradually 
her trade assumed a preéminent position 
in Europe and in overseas countries. 
It is extremely difficult always to trace 
cause and effect, difficult to say whether 
sound currency and finance developed 
our foreign trade, or whether our large 
forcign trade and its development 
brought out more clearly the necessity 
fer sound currency and good banking. 


> 


that as it may, the two seemed to 


grow together, and considering the fact 
that the great inventions such as steam 
and electricity, which have revolution- 
ized modern trade, originated in Eng- 
land, it is not surprising that such rapid 
strides were made, not indeed without 
a struggle as the discussions prove 
which led to the Banking Act of 1844. 
Then were laid the foundations of the 
currency system, which prevailed until 
the outbreak of the war, followed 
rapidly by the growth of the joint stock 
banks, and the system of deposit bank- 
ing in which England took the lead, thus 
helping the development of our com- 
merce and industry. This banking 
system founded on a gold currency, 
and assisted by a number of old- 
established private merchant-banking 
firms bringing trade and credit facilities 
to all parts of the world, has helped to 
make London what she became. 

Three questions present themselves 
when we now consider this position. 


(1) Has she stood the test? 

(2) Has this financial supremacy 
been beneficial or otherwise to the other 
nations? 

(3) Will the position be maintained 
in the future? 


As to question 1, I think the answer 
is undoubtedly in the affirmative. When 
the greatest test of all came in the 
outbreak of the world war of 1914, 
it is remarkable how easily, compara- 
tively speaking, the first shock was 
overcome, how rapidly methods were 
devised to deal with an unprecedented 
and dangerous position, and how efficient 
those methods proved to be. Admittedly 
trade and finance were carried on on a 
credit basis. That credit proved to be 
laid on a sure foundation. At the out- 
break of the war the amount of bills on 
London circulating throughout the 
world was probably between four and 
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five hundred million sterling; accept- 
ances granted as a legitimate way of 
financing the movement of goods 
throughout the world, most of which 
had not yet arrived at their destina- 
tion. All these bills accepted by houses 
of approved standing, such as by far 
were the vast majority, were met, and 
no foreigner who had trusted in British 
credit was exposed to loss through the 
breakdown of any firm in consequence 
of the sudden interruption of all com- 
mercial transactions. The measures 
taken to prevent any catastrophe were 
devised rapidly and came into effective 
and immediate operation soon after the 
commencement of the war with the as- 
sistance of the Government through the 
Bank of England; and now, although 
official information has not yet been 
published, it can be safely asserted that 
by far the greatest portion of any ad- 
vances obtained through this channel 
have been entirely liquidated, and that 
no loss will accrue to the State. No 
small achievement this, and an incon- 
testible proof that the credit which 
British firms had enjoyed, and which 
had made British bills equivalent to 
gold all through the world (such bills 
having been actually held as gold re- 
serves in several note-issuing banks 
abroad), was well deserved and stood 
the severest test to which it could have 
been exposed. 

But it may be asserted that the free 
market in gold has broken down, and 
that the value of the British pound 
sterling has depreciated compared with 
the dollar. True, but let it be remem- 
bered that during the war the gold 
parity between the dollar and the pound 
sterling was maintained, greatly owing 
to the vast resources in foreign securi- 
ties at the command of the London 
money market; and let it be remembered 
that when, a few months after the con- 
clusion of the Armistice, Government in- 
tervention was removed and exchanges 
were allowed to take their normal course, 
after only a comparatively brief inter- 
val the exchanges improved again, so 
that the prospect of their attaining 
their normal level without any artificial 


aid in a comparatively short period does 
not seem to me open to question, and 
this at a time when the condition of 
Central and Eastern Europe is entirely 
unprecedented and a great obstacle to 
normal trade conditions. Let it be re- 
membered also that during the Napo- 
leonic wars specie payments had to be 
prohibited, and that it was only after 
considerable time and discussion that 
they were resumed owing to the sound 
common sense of the commercial classes 
prevailing then as now. Sound cur- 
rency, sound trading principles and tra- 
ditions, these were the foundations, on 
which British commerce and _ finance 
were based, and to which it owed its 
prosperity and preéminence. These 
principles and traditions are still 
with us. 

As to the second question, again I 
think it may be asserted with confidence 
that if the financial supremacy of Lon- 
don was to be beneficial to her, it was 
of equal benefit to other nations and 
has never been abused. London became 
the creditor nation of the world, but 
she freely lent her resources to unde- 
veloped countries. There is hardly a 
nation in the world whose commercial 
progress, industrial development, and 
construction of means of communication 
throughout the nineteenth century has 
not been largely aided by British credit, 
and it is only by so using the power ob- 
tained that a creditor nation can main- 
tain that position while at the same time 
assisting the progress of other nations. 

The third question is not so easily 
answered; in attempting to do so we 
have to remember the conditions which 
led to the establishment of the position 
we have discussed, which conditions are 
still maintained; we may bear in mind 
that the severest test to which a com- 
mercial nation can be put has been suc- 
cessfully overcome, and recollect more- 
over that notwithstanding the fact that 
she parted with a vast amount of for- 
eign investments, England still remains 
a creditor nation. When the difficulties 
of Europe have been overcome in the 
course of years, and insuperable as they 
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may seem, they must be overcome before 
so very long, a new period of industrial 
and commercial activity such as has not 
been witnessed for a long time may be 
expected. I think therefore that we 
need have no fear as to the leading posi- 
tion the London money market is des- 
tined to play in the maintenance and 
future development of world-wide trade 
and finance. I call it a leading position; 
I do not use the word “supremacy”. 
Other conditions have arisen which we 
are bound to recognize, and there is 
no room now for supremacy in one cen- 
ter or another; the problems that the 
reorganization and the rehabilitation of 
trade throughout the world present, and 
the demands on the gold resources of 
the world are so vast that not only one 
center but more than one are necessary 
to carry on the work with smoothness 
and efficiency. As a London banker I 
welcome the fact that happily before 


& 


the war the United States had organ- 
ized and called into being a banking 
system, which has been already of im- 
mense benefit to her, and through her 
to the world; that she has a currency 
surely resting on a gold basis and will 
be able to take her share and a leading 
share in the tasks, which it seems will 
fall on the shoulders principally of the 
English-speaking nations. I see no 
cause for rivalry or jealousy between 
the two. Both will be needed. Healthy 
competition between them will be only 
salutary, but on the whole there must 
be no rivalry but codperation in the most 
cordial and mutually trustful manner. 
London will lose nothing of her im- 
portance by conceding part of her work 
to her partner on the other side of the 
Atlantic. There is plenty of work for 
both of them to do, and through hearty 
coéperation between the two nations 
such work will be best accomplished. 


Solidity a Factor in London’s Position 
By Henry Bell 


Director and Manager Lloyds Bank Limited 


AM asked to contribute a short 
| article dealing with the conditions, 

as I view them, which have tended 
to establish London’s commercial and 
financial supremacy, and as I am a con- 
stant reader and admirer of THE 
3aNKERS MaGazine I shall be glad to 
deal in a general way with this most 
interesting subject. 

! believe that the most important fac- 
tor in the commercial and financial posi- 
tion of London is solidity. This work- 
a-day word carries its own meaning 
very clearly. It connotes length of 
years; financial responsibility; straight 
dealings; and what we are perhaps 
somewhat arrogantly inclined to think 
a certain British quality—of direct 
straight-forwardness in business. If it 


is true that in these shaken days of 
commercial morality there is still a large 
body of men whose word is as good as 
their bond, and who can be absolutely 
trusted to carry out their engagements, 
it is obvious that the city in which they 
have their home must have a character 
of its own which enriches it as a busi- 
ness center. If it be true that the London 
of trade and commerce has meant that 
there were great firms and companies 
which could be absolutely trusted to pay 
when they had bought, and to deliver 
when they had sold, who never sought 
to set aside a bargain because that bar- 
gain had varied unfavorably in the re- 
sult, then that alone would have ac- 
counted for a certain supremacy, and 
that supremacy can only be continued as 
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the result of the same cause. One might 
almost have written “honesty” in place 
of “solidity”, but in my meaning of the 
term I think I have indicated that 
straight dealing is of the essense of 
what I mean by it. 

Secondly, I should say that another 
reason for London’s peculiar position 
is its amazing comprehensiveness. I 
wonder if there is one article of com- 
merce which could not be procured by a 
visit to some merchant or other in the 
City of London. A great number of 
commodities are neither produced in 
Great Britain nor the British Empire, 
but, none the less, I suppose there is 
available in the warehouses of London, 
or very quickly procurable, every article 
of trade and commerce that the world 
requires. Our friends from abroad visit 
Westminister Abbey and Kew Gardens, 
and they are indeed wise in so doing, 
but might I suggest that they also 
should visit the East India Decks ware- 
houses, where is stored the wealth of 
Ormuz and of Ind. We are some- 
times accused of our old-fashioned 
methods, but none the less I think we 
have the goods. 

A third great asset of London, as I 
see it, is that it is in fact the open 
market of the world. I do not wish to 
enter into the perennial controversy of 
Free Trade vs. Protection, but so far as 
this country and its capital are con- 
cerned I am convinced that the main- 
tenance of an open market is our out- 
standing strength. I would that in the 
interests of peace and prosperity all 
nations would open the doors of trade 
and allow an absolute freedom of ex- 
change. <A hundred reasons are given 
why this cannot be done, but I have 
never read a single one which, in my 
judgment, has any validity whatsoever. 
In any case I am convinced that the 
supremacy of London is bound up with 
the open market, and, with old Bastiat, 
I cannot for the life of me understand 
the cargo boat, the railway train, the 
viaduct, and the tunnel, with a great 
big bar at the termini to keep out the 


goods which they have been provided to 
convey ! 

Finally, when they come to London, 
our American friends have often told 
me of our old acquaintance with the 
financial methods of the foreign credit. 
It is less a question of banking. as the 
term is generally understood, than of 
a very special kind of activity which 
has been known as “merchant banking”. 
If your readers will turn to our very 
useful and interesting “Bankers’ Al- 
manac,” they will see the names of such 
houses as: Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd.; 
Wm. Brandt’s Sons & Co.; Brown, 
Shipley & Co.; Goschens & Cunliffe; 
Frederick Huth & Co.; Kleinwort Sons 
& Co.; Konig Brothers; Lazard Bros. 
& Co., Ltd.; J. Henry Schréder & Co., 
and others. 

It has been the peculiar province of 
such great firms as these to make pos- 
sible the financing of the great flow of 
trade between nation and nation and not 
only between foreign countries and 
Great Britain. The export of bags 
from India to South America, Indian 
tea to Russia, Chinese silk to New York, 
Havana cigars to Europe, Chilian ni- 
trate to Germany, and a hundred and 
one other kindred activities have been 
financially facilitated by the London ac- 
ceptance. All this has involved a 
variety of knowledge, a soundness of 
judgment, and a skill of administration 
which are the product of a century of 
experience. 

With a befitting modesty I have not 
included the weight and standing of the 
British Joint Stock Banking system, 
which topic may be more properly left 
to others. But it may shortly be said 
that headed by that wise and venerable 
institution, the Bank of England, they 
do contribute some part, at least, to 
London’s position of great financial 
strength. 

May I end this short article with all 
good wishes to THe Bankers MaGa- 
ziNE for the continued success of its 
most interesting pages. 
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London as a Financial Center 
By Arthur W. Kiddy 


Editor of the **Bankers Magazine’? (London) and Financial Editor of the London 
“Morning Post” 


REVIOUS to the war, Great 

Britain’s position as the financial 

center of the world was univer- 
sally conceded. Even today there are 
some perhaps who would be disposed to 
concede to her that position and in no 
direction, perhaps, is that very cour- 
teous disposition more apparent than in 
America itself. Nevertheless the fact 
remains that whereas previous to the 
war Great Britain was on a gold stand- 
ard and was able when occasion re- 
quired to command the world’s ex- 
changes, she has no longer an effective 
gold standard; the chief exchange of 
the world is against her and interna- 
tional gold transactions are now based 
more upon the dollar than the pound 
sterling. It may be of interest there- 
fore to propound one or two questions 
at the present juncture, and although 
it is easier to do so than to answer them, 
they may nevertheless suggest certain 
practical thoughts with regard to the 
future of international finance. 


WHAT IS A FINANCIAL CENTER? 


What do we mean by a country being 
the leading financial center or having 
financial supremacy? One of the most 
striking results of the war has been its 
effect in getting the mind down to fun- 
damentals. Like some great earthquake 
the war shattered the economic and 
financial machinery of nations into frag- 
ments. and during the work of recon- 
struction it is not surprising that we 
should have examined the parts of that 
machinery with particular attention and 
have endeavored to investigate more 
closely terms and definitions which had 
in inany cases come to be mere catch 
phrases. Accepting for a moment as 
true the pre-war assertion that Great 
Bri‘ain was the leading financial center 
of ‘he world, it seems tolerably plain 
tha! the position was not due to su- 


premacy in the matter of actual wealth, 
for carefully considered the United 
States had even then the best right to 
that position, especially if potential as 
well as present resources were taken 
into consideration. But if Great Britain 
was inferior to America in the matter 
of actual resources, she was completely 
ahead of America in all activities re- 


-lating to the financing of other coun- 


tries; she was in fact, by general con- 
sent, the world’s chief banker, and 
arising out of that position bills of ex- 
change, which at that time may be said 
to have represented the international 
currency of international trade, were 
drawn upon London houses to an extent 
which prevailed in no other country. I 
take it therefore that it was on account 
of her supreme position in the matter of 
financial activities, and the automatic 
control which it gave her of the foreign 
exchanges, that the term of “the leading 
financial center” or “the country enjoy- 
ing financial supremacy” was legiti- 
mately applied to Great Britain. 


LONDON’S LEAD 


What were the causes responsible for 
London being the leading monetary cen- 
ter? The question is one more suitable 
for the title of a three-volume treatise 
than for a few paragraphs in a sketchy 
article, and of necessity I can only deal 
with fundamentals and only with great 
simplicity. The first and most simple 
explanation was to be found in Great 
Britain’s seniority in the matter of age 
and experience. At the bottom of all 
financial and commercial prosperity is— 
Trade. By reason of the number of 
centuries she had been in business, to 
say nothing of geographical position 
and maritime superiority, Great Britain 
was foremost in establishing trade rela- 
tions with every quarter of the globe, 
and long before America was a nation 
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had not only consolidated these con- 
nections but had accumulated great 
stores of surplus wealth, which we shall 
see later aided her in maintaining the 
lead secured. Moreover, in considering 
especially the great position taken by 
London in the past century I am in- 
clined to lay stress upon the fact that 
during those years she was far and 
away the leading Naval Power. while 
after the Napoleonic wars and until the 
great rise of German militarism she 
was, despite her small standing army, 
the greatest military power. Time and 
again, when outlays on the navy were 
challenged by radical or socialist 
parties, the challenge was invariably de- 
feated on the grounds that those outlays 
constituted a great fund for insuring 
and protecting the national prosperity. 
And just as great Britain got a big 
start in the matter of time with her 
trading and with her accumulation of 
trading profits, so as a natural conse- 
quence the accumulation of surplus 
stores of wealth gave her a start in the 
matter of financing other nations and of 
becoming the banker of the world. In 
fact during the past century one of the 
chief explanations of Great Britain’s 
financial supremacy is to be found in the 
extent to which she used her surplus re- 
sources in financing the needs of other 
nations. On looking back it will be 
found that almost invariably through 
the past century years of activity in 
the matter of British loans to foreign 
countries were followed at a_ later 
period by increased activity in British 
trade, and although, as explained later, 
there was a tendency of late years for 
Britain’s visible favorable trade balance 
to diminish, it was none the less a favor- 
able balance after invisible exports, in 
the shape of freights, etc., were taken 
into consideration. If to these causes 
is added Britain’s natural aptitude for 
banking and finance and her free gold 
market, I believe that within the com- 
pass of this brief article, I have enum- 
erated the salient points responsible for 
the position of financial supremacy in 


which Great Britain found herself pre- 
vious to the Great War in 1914. 


THE POSITION TODAY 


Before asking the pertinent question 
of whether Great Britain is to retain 
this financial supremacy, it will be bet- 
ter, I think, to raise the intermediary 
question of what is Great Britain’s posi- 
tion today? Inasmuch as it is tolerably 
clear that so far as can humanly be dis- 
cerned predominance as a financial cen- 
ter is to attach either to Great Britain or 
to the United States, I would like at this 
point to recall a most important land- 
mark in the financial developments of 
the latter country. A little while pre- 
vious to the year of the war there were 
two rather important developments or 
signs of the times. As regards our 
own country, while its position as a 
financial center was quite unchallenged, 
there were not wanting signs of a slight 
waning, not of London’s financial power 
as measured by her financial activities, 
but of her power to command the ex- 
changes through an invariably favor- 
able trade balance. As a consequence 
in part of Great Britain’s financing of 
new countries, some of those countries— 
including Germany—had become so 
wealthy and powerful and so strong in 
the matter of industrial and manufac- 
turing activities as to reduce the visible 
trade balance in favor of Great Britain, 
and one sign of this change was to be 
seen in the fact that bank rate had 
become a slightly less powerful influ- 
ence in moving the exchanges when oc- 
casion required in our favor. The other 
sign of the times previous to the war 
was the reform in the banking system 
of the United States. The fact that for 
so many years the wealthiest country 
in the world had by reason of its im- 
perfect banking system to rely almost 
entirely upon Great Britain in times of 
emergency may ofttimes have imposed 
a strain upon us, but unquestionably it 
gave us at the same time one of the 
greatest possible advertisements of our 
power as a lending center. In those 
days it was possible by a rise in our 
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own bank rate to exert an almost imme- 
diate effect upon American activities, 
whether in the commodity market or in 
Wall street, for none knew better than 
American business men and American 
financiers that in the last resort the 
final lending power was not so much in 
Wall street as in Threadneedle street. 
When therefore your banking reforms 
were introduced it was perfectly clear 
that to the extent to which they proved 
successful, the financial position of Lon- 
don was likely, for a time at all events, 
to be affected. 


EFFECTS OF WAR 


Scarcely had your new banking sys- 
tem been really established when the 
great European war burst suddenly 
upon the world, and on looking back it 
is truly remarkable how much America 
and the whole world owes to the fact 
that far-seeing men in your country had 
brought about the reforms in your bank- 
ing arrangements in the very nick of 
time. No one will deny to Great Britain 
the great things which she accomplished 
in financing the war, greater indeed 
perhaps than could have been accom- 
plished by any other country, because 
in addition to tangible resources she 
had a credit which may fairly be said 
to have represented the accumulation of 
the experience and tradition of cen- 
turies. Nevertheless the plain facts 
must be faced, and while the rush of 
the exchanges, including the American, 
in Britain’s favor immediately after the 
war was a flattering testimony to her 
power at that time, the borrowing coun- 
tries had a rude awakening in a per- 
ception of the fact that even the world’s 
leading banker can be in a position in- 
volving the sudden calling in of loans! 
In the next place it was found that even 
leading monetary centers can have 
moratoriums, while in the third place it 
was discovered, at a later date, that not 
even the strongest financial center can 
withstand the abnormal effect of a great 
war upon its financial traditions and 
principles, so that one of the avowed 
causes of London’s financial supremacy 
namely, the effective gold standard 


maintained through a free gold market 
was temporarily abandoned. Moreover 
during the war and during the years 
immediately following the war Great 
Britain, apart from the financing of her 
Allies, had to leave the financing of the 
rest of the world entirely in the hands 
of the United States, and during that 
same period all dealings in gold were 
measured in terms of the dollar, while 
so far from Britain financing America, 
that country was compelled to sell to 
you practically the whole of her holding 
of American securities and in addition 
to incur an enormous external indebt- 
edness chiefly to the United States. And 
now, today, some four years after the 
war, although Great Britain has recov- 
ered a good deal of her trade and apart 
from the United States has cancelled 
most of her external indebtedness, the 
free gold market is not restored; 
America plays the greater part in 
financing the needs of other nations; 
America has gold accumulations be- 
side which Britain’s previous store ap- 
pears a meagre affair, while as a re- 
sult of her years of neutrality America 
has increased her business connections 
with many parts of the world and the 
dollar bill has grown in favor. Finally 
while at the end of the war America 
stands as a rightful creditor of Euro- 
pean governments to the extent of over 
£2,000,000,000, Great Britain is a 
debtor of about one half that amount to 
America and seems unlikely to obtain 
anything of the £2,000,000,000 owed 
to her by her Allies. 


AN UNCERTAIN OUTLOOK 


These are facts which must be plainly 
faced when considering the final ques- 
tion I have to propound, namely, Will 
Great Britain finally retain its financial 
supremacy and London its position as 
the leading monetary center? 

In considering this matter I do not 
propose, although writing in the Ameri- 
can Bankers MaGazine, to indulge in 
mere international amenities. I notice 
a disposition on the part of most Ameri- 
can bankers who visit London to readily 
yield to us today the position of leading 
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center and to assert that we shall 
always maintain it. I appreciate the 
friendly courtesy which inspires those 
remarks, but I venture to think that 
there is a sense in which the whole mat- 
ter is on the lap of the gods. In the 
first place it is well to remember that a 
country can not, no more than a private 
firm live upon its past traditions. In 
fact if it relied upon them too com- 
pletely the result would be disastrous. 
I do not consider that anyone could 
really determine today which is the 
leading monetary center, though by rea- 
son of her free gold market America 
would undoubtedly be entitled to the 
position if she cared to lay claim to it. 
On the other hand, it is rather open to 
question whether even now Great 
Britain might not be the greatest cred- 
itor country as measured by her holding 
of foreign securities, while of late there 
has been a considerable revival in her 
activity in the matter of making loans 
abroad. As a matter of fact one great 
test of the situation, namely, the bill of 
exchange, is at present lacking, because 
since the war the international credit 
system has become so impaired that 
colossal foreign exchange dealings have 
rather taken the place of the dealings in 
the old international bills of exchange, 
and I suggest that in this matter of 
dealings in exchange activity tends to 
center in London quite as much as in 
New York. 

The fact is that international politics 
and monetary and currency systems 
themselves are all in the melting pot, 
and it seems well-nigh impossible to de- 
termine what will be the final trend of 
events. Under what might be described 
as normal developments I should sup- 
port the likelihood of Great Britain 
ultimately reéstablishing her position as 
the leading banking and monetary cen- 
ter, and I should base that opinion very 
largely on the fact that I believe the 
attributes essential to that particular 
form of activity to be as peculiar to 
Great Britain as her maritime instincts. 
Readers. of the American Bankers 
MaGazine will note that I am making a 
complete distinction here between wealth 


supremacy and the supremacy of a 
financial center. As regards the former 
you already take the lead, and subject 
to occasional setbacks will undoubtedly 
retain it, and because of that fact will 
exercise the power which attaches to 
great wealth in the hands of a virile 
people. As regards the purely financial 
functions of the banker, however, I be- 
lieve that given ordinary developments 
and opportunities Great Britain would 
sooner or later take the lead. But will 
the developments be normal? As I have 
said, systems political and financial are 
now passing through the crucible and 
the difficulty—not least as regards this 
country—is to judge what is likely to 
emerge. Inasmuch as Great Britain 
must necessarily be handicapped eco- 
nomically and financially by the results 
of the war, I believe that her chief 
danger lies in an imperfect realizatich 
of that fact by the British people. 


BRITAIN’S DIFFICULT TASK 


If it be true that trade and commerce 
are the foundation of financial power, 
and if it be also true that there was 
some waning in that power in this coun- 
try previous to the war (the effect of 
which was not fully realized because 
of our huge accumulated wealth) then 
it follows that having regard to the 
enormous losses we have sustained by 
the war, and the change which has taken 
place between the respective economic 
positions of America and Great Britain, 
we have much lost ground to regain if 
we are to maintain our position as the 
leading financial center. Our banking 
position is as sound as of old and both 
traditions and expert knowledge of 
finance survive, but these are not suf- 
ficient in themselves to restore an effec- 
tive free gold market and maintain 
London as a great financial center. 
There must be fresh industrial activities 
and the creation of new wealth on a 
sufficient scale to give us in times of 
need the requisite control of the ex- 
changes. It remains to be seen whether 
in this task we shall be aided as we were 
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in the last century by those material 
forces represented by supreme naval 
superiority and whether also under the 
more democratic conditions prevailing 


& 


today our power not merely to create 
new wealth but to conserve it for pro- 
ductive purposes will be greater or less 
than in by-gone days. 


London and New York Compared 
By Hartley Withers 


MONG the causes of London’s 
Aves supremacy as a financial 
center and the influences that 
will help her to maintain it in the future 
one of the most important is the weight 
of custom and convention and the slow- 
ness with which the commercial com- 
munity, especially in the more econom- 
ically backward countries, changes its 
habits. London had a start of some- 
thing like a century in establishing this 
“good will’”—that most elusive and yet 
most valuable of assets—while her 
young and lusty rival was the financial 
center of a country that was so hard at 
work in developing itself that it did not 
reach out vigorously for international 
business. The mass of wealth that the 
war poured into America’s pocket gives 
her, perhaps fifty years sooner than 
would otherwise have happened, the 
power to challenge this supremacy. 
Whether she will take it depends largely 
on the use that she makes of her 
financial and commercial opportunities. 
There is plenty of room in the world 
for these two great centers to find busi- 
ness enough to keep them actively at 
work in friendly rivalry. In the mean- 
time London’s long start is a very im- 
portant advantage for it has made the 
bill on London long familiar in many 
centers where the dollar bill is re- 
garded as a newcomer, and newcomers 
have to work hard to win their way. 
This preference for the familiar cur- 
reney, especially in sleepy and back- 
vard places, is an old story; it has 
ben exemplified by the West Country 
British farmers who preferred the notes 
of their well-known local banks to those 
of the Bank of England, with all their 


prestige and legal-tender advantages. 
And instances have been known when 
the preference for the familiar paper 
even induced customers of country 
banks which were known to be in dif- 
ficulties to join in the ‘“‘run” and then 
take the discredited bank’s own notes, 
when they had succeeded in: fighting 
their way to the counter. The sterling 
bill has so long been the currency of 
international trade that it is not sur- 
prising to find that it is still sometimes 
used even in settlement of commercial 
transactions between other countries 
and America, and that bills are to be 
seen today in Lombard street drawn 
against shipments of goods from China 
or Argentina to New York. 

Besides this enormously important 
advantage of being first in the field, 
London enjoys the prestige which came 
from the sanctity of the gold standard 
in England and the freedom of the 
market for gold in London that were 
boasted and cherished before the war, 
from the stability and great reputation 
of her leading accepting houses and 
banks, and from her well organized dis- 
count market managed by highly trained 
specialists backed by a great wealth of 
experience and traditional knowledge. 

Let us look at these advantages one 
by one and see how far New York can 
rival them. 

In the matter of the gold standard 
and the freedom of the gold market 
New York has, as a matter of law and 
the legal right of a holder of American 
currency to convert it into gold, long 
been equally favored, and this legal 
right is now more than ever firmly 
established; while in London, though 
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British currency is still ostensibly con- 
vertible into gold, the holder of Bank 
of England notes or of Treasury notes 
would find a good deal of difficulty in 
turning them into gold and if he suc- 
ceeded in doing so would only be al- 
lowed to take the gold out of the coun- 
try if he further succeeded in getting 
the necessary license. Present circum- 
stances are thus very much in favor of 
New York with regard to the gold 
standard. Nevertheless the business 
community all over the world remem- 
bers that in 1907 holders of claims on 
America were paid in clearing certifi- 
cates. Under the new Federal Reserve 
Act these things are not going to hap- 
pen again, but America has not yet quite 
lived them down; and, on the other 
hand, everyone knows that England’s 
bankers have set their teeth tight in 
their determination to restore their gold 
standard and their free gold market and 
free gold export, all of which were only 
lost because England had to bear the 
brunt of financing her financially 
weaker Allies in the biggest and cost- 
liest fight that ever dissipated wealth. 
As to the prestige of an English ac- 
ceptance, based on the stability and 
solidity of the great private firms and 
public banks which do this business, this 
is a matter which New York can surely 
rival in time if she has the determina- 
tion to do so. Her private financial 
firms already enjoy world-wide fame, 
but their fame is usually associated in 
the minds of foreigners with commit- 
ments and enterprises on an enormous 
scale and of a somewhat speculative 
character. ‘The cautious conservatism 
of the English accepting houses, who 
have confined their financial operations 
chiefly to the handling of foreign gov- 
ernment loans, has given them a reputa- 
tion for safety which their American 
rivals can only win by a similar re- 
striction, if they think it worth while 
to earn it at the expense of letting much 
profitable business pass by them. As 
to the banks, the American national 
banks were until lately not allowed to 
do acceptance business. They have now 
been given this power and there is no 


doubt that they will make good use of 
it. At present however some American 
financial institutions are known or be- 
lieved to have lost heavily by venturing 
into foreign business. 

A discount market is an affair that 
will grow with the need for it, as and 
when American business expands. There 
is no reason why New York’s ingenuity 
should not provide the necessary ma- 
chinery for traffic in bills and every 
reason to count on its doing so if the 
volume of bills to be dealt in makes it 
worth while. And it is possible and 
likely that it will work out a market on 
its own lines perhaps by arrangements 
made among the banks without the in- 
tervention of bill brokers. 

In all these matters of technical de- 
tail New York can undoubtedly imitate 
and perhaps improve on London’s ma- 
chinery and so make use of the great 
advantage given her by her position as 
center of a country that is now the 
world’s creditor. But there remains yet 
another consideration, perhaps the 
weightiest of all. The sterling bill is 
known and liked all over the world be- 
cause England’s world-wide trade has 
made it so. She has built up this world- 
wide trade by opening her markets to 
all the world, saying that if anyone has 
goods to sell she will buy them if they 
are good enough. America is closing her 
markets as tightly as a tariff can shut 
them. This policy of hers, if she per- 
sists in it and if economic forces are not 
strong enough to defeat it, will be an 
obstacle in the way of her expanding 
her financial business, big enough to 
help London enormously in preserving 
her supremacy. Some people think that 
England’s free trade policy, the key- 
stone of her financial and commercial 
arch, may be weakened. But the new 
Conservative Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has just declared that protec- 
tion for British agriculture is impos- 
sible; and if agriculture is to be still 
subjected to world competition, protec- 
tion for British industry, apart from the 
futilities of the Safeguarding of In 
dustry Act, is politically out of th 
question. 
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Banking Developments in England 
By Dudley Ward 


Manager Intelligence Department, British Overseas Bank, Limited 


ANKING developments in Eng- 
land during the war and the im- 
mediate post-war period - still 

await systematic study, and the follow- 
ing sketch can do no more than at- 
tempt to suggest the broadest outlines 
of this movement. In 1914 the London 
money market was characterized by two 
main features, extreme sub-division of 
functions and a growing concentration 
through the absorption of smaller in- 
stitutions by the larger London banks. 
Even at that time the latter tendency 
was subjected to severe criticism, and 
this was much increased in intensity in 
the general heart searching that accom- 
panied the war. In spite of this, how- 
ever, and in spite of the close control 
exercised through the restriction on 
capital issues the movement towards 
concentration was accelerated, and in 
the enormous demand for credit during 
the war and armistice period, which 
put so heavy a strain on the resources 
of the smaller institutions, the readi- 
ness on their part to give up their in- 
dependence is comprehensible enough. 
The movement reached its climax some 
two years after the armistice, but only 
when the great majority of smaller 
banks had already been absorbed, and 
since that time the five big banks have 
been busily engaged in the quieter task 
of digesting and organizing their some- 
what hurried acquisitions of the past 
few years. It should be added that in 
its later stages this movement of ex- 
pansion extended beyond the English 
borders through the acquisition by some 
of the big English institutions of con- 
trolling interests in Scotch and Irish 
banks. In these instances, however, the 
formal independence of the local insti- 
tutions has been maintained. 

With regard to the traditional special- 
ization of our English system the de- 
velopment has been more complicated. 
In many respects there has been no 


change. The highly developed discount 
market, where most of the liquid cash 
of the banks is utilized through the 
agency of the discount houses and bill 
brokers, remains as before, and there 
are still the “running brokers”, whose 
specialized knowledge of the bill market 
is at the service of the banks for their 
own bill buying business. Again there 
has been no change towards continental 
methods in stock exchange business, 
and no direct dealing for their clients 
by the banks themselves. In spite too 
of a great deal of criticism and some 
advocacy of German practices the Eng- 
lish banks have shown no inclination to 
introduce innovations in the methods of 
the provision of capital for home indus- 
tries, and new issues are still promoted 
on old-established and well-known lines. 

It is in the field of foreign banking 
that the main changes are to be found, 
and here the contrast with pre-war con- 
ditions is a marked one. Before the 
war, although most of the larger deposit 
banks had already established foreign 
departments, these were relatively un- 
developed, and the home banks had been 
content to leave foreign banking for the 
greater part in other hands. The for- 
eign exchange market in London was 
undeveloped, and business was largely 
in the hands of colonial banks, the 
branches of foreign banks, and a few 
private houses. In the same way a 
very large part of the direct financing 
of foreign trade was left to the mer- 
chant banks, accepting houses, and the 
branches of foreign banks established in 
London. Of course the funds of the 
British banks were used in this business, 
but they were used only indirectly, the 
deposit banks being content to allow 
others to take the immediate risks and 
profits. The severance of connection 
resulting from the war and the growing 
feeling that more of the profits from the 
utilization of British funds should re- 
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main in British hands marked the be- 
ginning of the change. Already during 
the war one or two of the big deposit 
banks began themselves directly to enter 
the foreign banking field, with the es- 
tablishment of branches in Spain and 
France, while all of them showed a ten- 
dency to increase the amount of their 
foreign trade acceptance business. This 
extension into the field of foreign bank- 
ing has taken various forms. ‘Two of 
the big banks have opened branches of 
their own on the Continent, one again 
has established the closest possible con- 
nection with a smaller British bank 
which became extremely active abroad 
during the war, both in establishing 
branches and in taking shareholding in- 
terests in foreign banks. Two again 
have coéperated in forming a foreign 
bank with a considerable number of 
branches abroad. Most have taken 
shareholding interests in colonial or 
foreign banks, and all of the big de- 
posit banks have rapidly developed 
their foreign departments. 

Side by side with this the lines for a 
different development, much more in 
conformity with English habits of mind, 
were already laid. On one side of for- 
eign, or perhaps more correctly, of over- 
seas banking, England was already, 
long before the war, fully represented, 
that is by the chain of colonial banks 
with either head offices or branches in 
London connecting England up with 
every part of the Empire, and by 
further groups covering South America 
and the Far East. The more natural 
line of progress and one perhaps more 
in conformity with the general tenden- 
cies of the London market is the exten- 
sion of the existing network of overseas 
banks over areas not yet covered by 
them, and, as is already taking place 
to some extent, the development by the 
side of these of specialized institutions 
devoted solely to the business of foreign 
banking. Except in fundamentals, for- 
eign banking differs from banking as 
known in home deposit banks in almost 
every particular, and the training and 
type of mind required for the successful 


conduct of these two branches of the 
profession are very different. 

In the general expansion of foreign 
banking business the most striking fea- 
ture has been the growth of the London 
foreign exchange market, and in this, 
in contrast to the movement just dis- 
cussed, we have an interesting example 
of the English tendency towards spe- 
cialization. Before the war the amount 
of foreign exchange dealt in in London 
was, as has already been said, surpris- 
ingly small, apart from the activities of 
branches of foreigi: and colenia' banks 
although already by 1914 a certein 
number of private banking houses were 
beginning to do an increasingly large 
amount of exchange business. With the 
Armistice there was a rapid and com- 
plete change. The British trader then 
found that he was forced to conduct a 
far larger proportion than before of 
his foreign business in currencies other 
than sterling. There were therefore 
his needs to be supplied, quite apart 
from the large speculative requirements 
resulting from the opportunities for 
gain and loss arising out of disturbed 
exchanges. This demand has been met 
in part by the big deposit banks, who 
have added foreign exchange to their 
other foreign banking business, and by 
the more recently founded specialized 
banks, in part by a growth of exchange 
dealers pure and simple, and in part 
by the older merchant bankers who have 
rapidly extended this side of their busi- 
ness to meet these new circumstances 
and to some extent to counter-balance 
the beginnings of a less rapid movement 
in their acceptance business. Almost 
unknown to the general public, and as it 
were underground, a reorganization has 
taken place in the exchange market. 
The first visible sign of this was the 
abolition of the bi-weekly meetings in 
the Royal Exchange which had for so 
many generations served as the basis of 
the London foreign exchange market. In 
its place the exchange brokers, who 
before the war had played a very sub- 
ordinate role, became the center of the 
new organization. In its present form 
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the exchange market differs consider- 
ably from that of any other center. 
There is no hall or building in which 
dealers meet. Nor indeed, in the ordi- 
nary routine of business, do they come 
at all into direct contact either in per- 
son or by telephone. Instead the dealers, 
banks. banking houses, etc., form groups 
centering round the chief exchange 
brokers with whom they are in con- 
tinual contact by telephone. Bargains 
are made through the brokers and the 
names of the counterparties are only 
disclosed after the completion of the 
deal. It should be added that the 
brokers. who of course do not them- 
selves deal in exchange, carry special- 
ization one step further by concentrat- 
ing, at least the more important ones 
among them, on one exchange or group 
of exchanges. The primary function of 
the broker is to concentrate the various 
channels of supply and demand. But 
he performs a further function, that of 
acting as arbiter in all cases of dispute, 
a most important service in these days 
when dealing is carried on almost ex- 
clusively by telephone. A further ad- 
vantage is that the broker, although he 
in no way guarantees any bargain con- 
cluded through him, can only put 
through bargains between approved 
clients and so does much to keep the 
market safe. No reference has been 
made here to the enormous development 
in forward dealing, nor.to the dealings 
with the Continent by telephone or with 
America by cable, which are carried on 
as in other centers, directly between 
the dealers themselves. All that has been 
attempted is to point out the peculiar- 
ities of London exchange dealing, pe- 
culiarities which have developed so 
quietly and so much in accordance with 
those principles of specialization and 
division of labor which have distin- 
guished the growth of the London 
money market, but which to some extent 
have been contradicted in other recent 
developments in foreign banking. 


One further small feature may be 
mentioned, which up to now has at- 
tracted little notice. With the growth 
of acceptance business among the bigger 
banks there has become ratler more 
prominent in London what may be called 
the ‘“‘credit broker”. This is a person 
whose experience has made an expert 
as to the credit standing of various 
traders or manufacturers requiring ac- 
ceptance credits. This individual is 
thus in the position to act as interme- 
diary between the credit seekers and 
the banks, much in the same way as the 
running broker acts as an intermediary 
in the discount market. He does not 
of course guarantee his clients, but he 
will naturally make no proposal to a 
bank which his own experience of the 
credit seeker does not lead him to be- 
lieve can be satisfactorily liquidated. 
This system is better known on the Con- 
tinent than here, but before the war 
it had become familiar in London 
through agents acting on behalf of Ger- 
man merchants in need of credits here. 
At present as a feature in English 
banking it has not gone far, but there 
are in it the germs of interesting pos- 
sibilities. 

Closely linked with this is the posi- 
tion of information work in banking, 
both as to credit standing and as to 
general economic conditions. Here and 
there the development of an intelligence 
service has been taken vigorously in 
hand, but in general London is still 
considerably behind the excellent or- 
ganization of the bigger German hanks 
and also behind the more recent work 
on this field in America. In England 
the conservative tendency to rely on 
gradually accumulated experience rather 
than on consciously directed investi- 
gation is still strong, and the import- 
ance of such work in the new fields 
into which English banking has ven- 
tured since the war has not as yet per- 
haps been sufficiently realized. 





The American Chamber of Commerce in 
London and Its Activities 


HE American Chamber of Com- 

I merce in London was founded in 
1916 for the purpose of promot- 

ing a better understanding and a closer 
relationship between the United States 
and the United Kingdom. It was the 
firm belief of its organizers that there 
exists no better means to attain this 
end than through stimulating increase 
of commerce. Americans of high per- 
sonal reputation resident in London and 
prominent for many years in Anglo- 
American trade not only founded this 
Chamber but in the interval have given 
continuously a certain amount of time 
and energy in looking after its interest, 
with the result that the position of this 
Chamber as a leading Anglo-American 
trade body has become more clearly de- 
fined with each successive year. It has 
the recognition and hearty codperation 
of trade bodies and Government de- 


partments in both countries, and the 
truest testimonial of the worth of the‘ 
work it is doing lies in the representa- 
tive character of its own membership of 
800 American and British firms and 
individuals. 


ACTIVITIES 


The Chamber has in its records a 
large amount of invaluable information 
for the Anglo-American trader. covering 
statistics on the movements of merchan- 
dise between the United States and the 
United Kingdom over given periods; 
complete lists of manufacturers and 
merchants in both countries with the 
commodities they have to export; rec- 
ords of suitable and reliable agents to 
represent American manufacturers in 
Great Britain or British manufacturers 
in America; names of the makers of 
trade marked goods; complete informa- 
tion in regard to incorporation require- 
ments and income tax laws and regula- 
tions in either country for companies or 
individuals. 

The Chamber also furnishes special 
trade reports on the market possibilities 
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of any commodity in the United States 
or the United Kingdom. Due to long 
experience in such matters, it can give 
reliable advice to United States firms 
who desire to start business over here as 
to the best means to go about it, or to 
a British firm who contemplate selling 
their products in the United States. 
It has also, on various occasions, ar- 
ranged arbitration proceedings to settle 
disputes between American and British 
firms. Business introductions to firms 
and individuals or trade bodies in the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
are also an important part of its serv- 
ice. Many visitors come to the Cham- 
ber from the United States with letiers 
of introduction from trade bodies to 
whom it is possible to render valuable 
assistance in England. Tariff informa- 
tion and customs regulations of both 
governments are at the disposal of our 
callers, as well as United States. and 
United Kingdom business directories 
and a library of trade papers covering 
all lines of United States and United 
Kingdom business. The Chamber is 
pleased to render, whenever requested, 
passport and visa assistance. 

The resident membership of this 
Chamber is divided into trade groups, 
each group covering a_ specific line. 
When any important matter arises af- 
fecting the welfare of any particular 
group in the form of a government 
regulation or restriction or of any other 
nature, the committee representing the 
group meets and decides on the course 
of action which the Chamber should 
take to protect its interests. Due to its 
position as an institution promoting in- 
ternational trade, its voice has more ef- 
fect than that of an individual firm, 
with the result that very valuable and 
effective work has been accomplished in 
the interest of its members by means 
of the trade group system. 

The “Anglo-American Trade” pub- 
lished monthly, in addition to producing 
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the accumulated experience of the 
Chamber in such a way as to put the 
most valuable business information and 
actual trade opportunities at the dis- 
posal of its members, endeavors to ex- 
press the official view of the Chamber 
and prominent Britishers and Americans 
on the outstanding commercial topics of 
the day. 

The slogan of this Chamber of Com- 
merce is “Service to Members”. The 
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Chamber is supported by an active mem- 
bership in America and by a large as- 
sociate and active membership in Great 
Britain. Its purpose is to draw the 


United States and the United Kingdom 
together by means of increasing com- 
mercial contact between the two coun- 
tries, and to continue the work so suc- 
cessfully begun, must have the support 
of every firm or individual engaged in 
Anglo-American trade. 


American Banks, Bankers and Trust 


Companies 


O present in a single issue of THE 

Bankers MaGazine even in bare 

synoptical history of all of the 
joint stock, colonial and foreign banks 
doing business in London is a manifest 
impossibility. In selecting American 
banks for such mention no disposition 
exists to discriminate against any of 
the other classes of banks named. This 
selection rested chiefly on the ground 
that the American institutions doing 
business in London are not numerous, 
and it was therefore practicable to in- 
clude them within the scope of an 
article of this character. Furthermore, 
it was considered appropriate that the 
efforts of these banks should be given 
this modest recognition. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


The National City Bank of New 
York was established in 1812, with an 
authorized capital of $2,000,000 of 
which $800,000 was paid up. This bank 
has developed into the foremost finan- 
cial institution of the United States, 
with a present paid-up capital of $40,- 
009,000 and undivided profits and re- 
serves of $66,500,000. Its deposits at 
June 30 last reached a total of $667,- 
000,000 with aggregate resources of 


in London 


$849,000,000. These results have been 
achieved by the systematic building up 
of an organization designed to care for 
the manifold needs of the American 
manufacturing and business community, 
and on the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, the bank was able to enter 
the foreign field, where it was formerly 
dependent on the facilities of foreign 
banks. Starting with a branch in 
Buenos Aires, which was opened in 
1914, the bank now has forty-nine 
branches in the United States, Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Peru, Porto Rico, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 

In 1915 the International Banking 
Corporation was acquired with its 
branches in London, the Far East, Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies, but 
it was not until October, 1920, that the 
National City Bank commenced opera- 
tions in London under its own name, 
taking over as a nucleus the bulk of the 
business previously carried on by the 
International Banking Corporation. Not 
only is the London branch able to offer 
its customers in the United States the 
advantage of direct association with an 
American institution in London, but, 
placed as it is in an important world 
center of finance, it performs a useful 
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Lombard street office of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


function in linking up and facilitating 
the operations of its connections in 
Europe and the East with those in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The International Banking Corpora- 
tion was organized in 1901 and has a 
capital of $5,000,000 with reserves and 
undivided profits of $10,458,600. Be- 
sides the head office in New York and 
an office in San Francisco, its branches 
number thirty-one. 

The National City Company was 
formed in 1911 to transact business 
which under the National Banking Laws 
the bank itself was not allowed to un- 
dertake, and in 1916 it took over the 
bond and investment department of the 
bank. It has since established offices in 
more than fifty leading cities of the 
United States, Canada and other coun- 
tries, the branch in London being opened 
in 1916. The company is engaged in the 
purchase and sale of bonds, short-term 
notes, preferred stocks and other high- 


grade securities, and completes, in the 
investment field, the chain of essential 
services which the National City Bank 
of New York is able to place at the 
disposal of its clients. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK IN LONDON 


A quarter of a century ago, or just 
two years after the assumption of its 
present title, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York opened a small of- 
fice in London. This was the first office 
opened by the company outside the con- 
fines of the United States and its success 
initiated the subsequent establishment 
of many other branches in the important 
centers of Europe. This early realiza- 
tion of the value of foreign offices has 
been vindicated by their rapid growth 
and development and the important part 
they now play in the company’s modern 
policy. 
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The London office opened its doors in 
1897 in most unpretentious premises at 
Plough Court, 33 Lombard street, and 
for many years was under the direction 
of a London Committee. Since 1919 the 
office has been under the direct control 
of the board of directors in New York. 
Its main business was at first discount- 
ing bills and notwithstanding the fact 
that under the rules of the Bank of 
England bills drawn by a foreign bank 
were not eligible for rediscount, in times 
of stress the Guaranty’s bills soon found 
as ready a sale in the London market 
and on the same parity as the bills 
of banks having the discount privileges. 

rhe business of the company grew 
satisfactorily and, further accommoda- 
tion having to be secured, a vacant of- 
fice was acquired on the opposite side 
of Plough Court. The telephone was 
not installed in the London office until 
March, 1899, an interesting fact in view 
of the numerous lines and network of 
extensions in use today. 

But many great changes have taken 
place in the internal arrangements of 
No. 83, which is now known as No. 32. 
The former occupants of No. 32 having 
vacated the premises, the Guaranty pro- 
ceeded to occupy about one-sixth of 
their floor space by moving the partition 
wall back that distance. This was 
thought to be sufficient for the needs of 
the Guaranty for many years to come, 
but the fates have decreed otherwise. 
Two years later the whole ground floor 
space fronting Lombard street had to 
be incorporated and today the staff, 
which now numbers over 3800, are 
bulging out on all sides of even this 
greatly increased space. 

When war broke out on August 4, 
1914, the tourist season was at its 
height, and many Americans touring 
Europe at the time experienced hard- 
ships almost beyond conception. Al- 
though they carried letters of credit, 
such credit was for the time being 
mere “scraps of paper’ under the exist- 
ing conditions. Those who were for- 
tunate enough to reach London had 
their immediate needs taken cure of by 
th: Guaranty, for, although the banks 


remained closed until August 7, so that 
they could adjust themselves to the 
altered conditions, the doors of the 
Guaranty were open to its American 
clients, and to many others whose only 
claim was that they were Americans. 

It has been the proud boast of the 
London office since that occasion that 
they were the only foreign bank which 
did not seek the protection of the mora- 
torium. 

A policy which the Guaranty has 
always kept in the forefront is to ren- 
der the best possible service to its 
clients, and with this object in view an 
office was opened at No. 60 St. James’s 
street, S. W., in May, 1900; but the 
time was not ripe, and it was closed in 
1903 to await the occasion when such an 
office would be required. 

During the war, an office had been 
opened at No. 5 Lower Grosvenor Place 
in order to handle a very large volume 
of Government business—particularly 
army and navy transactions—and to be 
in close .proximity to the Embassy and 
War Office of the United States Gov- 
ernment. With the termination of the 
war its purpose had been fulfilled, but 
the steadily increasing business of the 
company in England necessitated a new 
office for the transaction of general 
banking business. On July 5, 1920, a 
large new office was opened at No. 50 
Pall Mall, right in the heart of the 
residential and hotel area of London 
and consequently admirably situated to 
be of assistance to the American resi- 
dents in, or visiting, London, and the 
Englishman whose business is estab- 
lished in the neighborhood. This office 
is on the site of Robert Dodsley’s fa- 
mous bookshop and publishing office of 
the latter seventeenth century, known 
to history as the Sign of Tully’s Head. 
Here were published Sterne’s “Tristram 
Shandy,” the first number of Burke’s 
“Annual Register” and several other 
noteworthy works of the period. 

The office has been fitted to accord 
with the tradition of the locality. 
Marble columns mark the entrance, and 
the atmosphere and furnishings of the 
banking hall are typical of the early 
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Pall Mall office of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Georgian period. The conference room, 
with its bold chimney-piece and its 
cedar-panelled walls, takes its inspira- 
tion obviously from the period of Sir 
Christopher Wren. More intimate and 
home-like is the ladies’ room which is 
finished in a rich shade of old ivory, 
and is noteworthy for its fine fireplace 
with antique brazier. The convenience 
of customers has been the dominating 
note in the arrangement of the building 
and to this end a travellers’ service 
bureau is located at the office. 
Following the lines of the head of- 


fice in New York, a chapter of the 
Guaranty Club was formed, and with its 
social functions and a regular London 
edition of “Guaranty News,” a keen 
esprit de corps is maintained. 


FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, has been estab- 
lished in London since 1906, and has 
there two well located and_ well 
equipped offices. In 1911 it organized 
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an English affiliated company, the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
Ltd., which it entirely controls. 

The West End office, in London, is 
at No. 15 Cockspur street, S. W. 1, 
across the street from the Carlton 
Hotel, and in the heart of the section 
most used by the American travelling 
public. This office is the official de- 
positary of the United States Navy. 
It is in charge of Henry King Smith, 
vice-president, and especially serves the 
requirements of Americans, both those 
travelling and those resident in Eng- 
land. At this office customers may open 
check accounts, leave their valuables 
for safe custody, draw under approved 
letters of credit or other credit ar- 
rangements, exchange American and 
continental moneys, and buy and sell 
American and other checks and cable 
transfers. 

A reading and writing room is pro- 
vided for the use of clients, with the 
New York, Paris and London papers 
on file. Travelling clients of the com- 


pany may have their mail and cable 
messages forwarded from this office, 
may obtain new letters of credit, and 
are assisted in the matter of hotel and 
steamship accommodation. 

In cases where the New York office 
is executor or trustee of an estate having 


English assets or with beneficiaries 
located in England, this office is of con- 
siderable assistance in taking out Eng- 
lish administration and attending to the 
needs and wishes of the beneficiaries. 
The City office, in London, is located 
at 26 Old Broad street, E. C. 2, in a 
new building just completed. This of- 
fice, which is in charge of William P. 
Sayre, (formerly European financial 
manager of the American Express Co.) 
allows interest on banking accounts, un- 
dertakes the agency of American banks 
and firms of standing and gives the most 
careful personal attention to their busi- 
ness and requirements, making a spe- 
cialty of the reports it is able to obtain 
for clients on the standing of British 
firms, institutions and individuals. It 
is completely equipped to deal in for- 
eign exchange, open export and import 
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credits, and undertake all other trans- 
actions connected with commercial and 
international banking. 

The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, which was chartered in 1822, one 
hundred years ago, has its head office 
at 16-22 William street, New York, with 
branch office at 475 Fifth avenue, New 
York, corner of Forty-first street. This 
is one of the old-line trust companies, 
and its development, which has always 
been kept up to date, has been con- 
sistent with its primary function of act- 
ing as executors and trustees, and in 
other fiduciary capacities. The opening 
of the London offices was in accord with 
this policy of serving the interests and 
meeting the requirements of the com- 
pany’s American clients. 

The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany has a capital fully paid of $5,- 
000,000, surplus and undivided profits 
of more than $15,000,000, and deposits 
of over $120,000,000. Dividends at the 
rate of 20 per cent. per annum have 
for some years been paid on the capital 
stock, which is quoted at 500 per cent. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


The London branch of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, was be- 
fore the amalgamaticns took place the 
London branch of the Trust Company 
of America. There are three managers 
in London, E. J. Chappell, S. R. Har- 
bert and J. M. Wallace. Mr. Chappsli 
and Mr. Harbert have beea associated 
in the management of the London 
branch of these companies for over a 
quarter of a century. Mr. Wallace 
joined the London branch of the Equit- 
able Trust Company of New York in 
1915. 

The London office of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York was 
formerly in Gresham street, but owing 
to the steady growth of the business 
larger premises were taken in March, 
1918, at 8 King William street, E. C., 
but even these have been found insuf- 
ficient, and a sub-office has recently been 
acquired at Stafford House, King 
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William street, for the accommodation 
of its surplus staff. 

The London branch gives a compre- 
hensive banking service in all its 
phases; has a well organized foreign 
exchange department with well estab- 
lished connections in every part of the 
world. It has also had established for 
some time past a bullion department 
where one of the largest bullion busi- 
nesses in London is conducted. The 
Company also makes advances against 
approved shipments to and from all 
parts of the world, and discounts bills 
for its customers. 

As regards the home office in New 
York, the company was chartered in 
1871 by a special act of the New York 
State Legislature. It began business 
with an authorized capital of $50,000, 
of which $16,000 was paid up on May 
27 of the same year, when the company 
It was not until 1902 
that the name was changed to the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York 


was organized. 


and its activities extended to every 
banking and trust function. On April 
2, 1902, the paid-up capital stock was 
increased to $1.000.900. 

Durmg the vear {908 the capiial of 
the company was increased to $38,000,- 
000. Its surplus in that year was 
$8,500.000; its undivided profits $540,- 
000 and its dividend rate 9 per cent. 
per annum. 

In 1909 the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York in accordance with 
the spirit of the progressive institutions 
of that period conducted a series of 
important mergers, resulting in a tre- 
mendous growth and the centering in 
this company of wide and diversified 
connections. 

In 1912 the Equitable took over the 
business of the Trust Company of 
America, and during 1917 the capital 
was increased to $6,000,000. The com- 
pany’s surplus at that time was $10,- 
500,000 ; undivided profits were $1,843,- 
000, and the annual dividend rate 21.45 
per cent. per annum. 

In 1919 the capitalization was again 


increased, this time to $12,000,000, the 
total surplus being $14,500,000. The 
company paid annual dividends of 25 
per cent. in 1918 and 1919, and 20 per 
cent. in 1920. Dividends are now being 
paid at the rate of 4 per cent. quar- 
terly with an extra dividend of 4 per 
cent. 

The head office of the company is at 
37 Wall street, New York, and local of- 
fices are also maintained at 222 Broad- 
way (known as the Colonial office), 
Madison avenue at Forty-fifth street 
(known as Uptown office). Besides the 
Paris and London offices there are 
also offices at Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Mexico City and Bal- 
timore. 

The company is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, and also a 
member of the New York Clearing- 
House Association. 

Quite recently the company organ- 
ized a subsidiary entitled ‘Equitable 
Eastern Banking Corporation” in order 
to take care of its Far Eastern business. 
In this connection they have established 
an office at Shanghai. 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


The Empire Trust Company. whose 
head office is situated at New York, has 
maintained an office in London since 
1908. The volume of business has 
steadily increased, and its resources at 
the end of June, 1922. exceeded $60, 
000.000. 

The board of directors includes a 
number of prominent business men of 
New York. whose names are a guaran- 
tee that business will be conducted on 
safe, conservative lines. 

The Company, in addition to trans- 
acting general banking business, under- 
takes trusteeships of all kinds. acting 
as executor, administrator, guardian, 
ete., and in other fiduciary capacities, 
for both individuals and corporations. 
It is also the sole Fiscal Agent of the 
State of New York for the sale of 
Stock Transfer Tax Stamps. It also 
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provides safe deposit facilities in large 
and modern vaults. 

The head office of the Empire Trust 
Company is in the Equitable Building, 
120 Broadway, New York. Its uptown 
office is located in the Empire Trust 
Company building, at Fifth avenue and 
Forty-seventh street. The London of- 
fice. 41 Threadneedle street, E. C., is 
maintained largely for the convenience 
of American depositors and clients who 
may be visiting Europe or residing in 
England. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW YORK 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is essentially a commercial 
bank. devoted primarily to fostering 
current manufacturing and merchan- 
dising in the United States and to 
financing trade with other countries. 

It was established in 1839, as the 
Bank of Commerce in New York with 
an original capital of $5,000,000. The 
capital was increased to $10,000,000 in 
1856 and further increased later to the 
present figures of $25,000,000, fully 
paid up, by the mergers with the Na- 
tional Union Bank in 1900 and with the 
Western National Bank in 1903. By 
three transfers of $5,000,000 each of 
undivided profits in January, 1918, 
January, 1919, and October, 1919, the 
bank’s surplus was increased to $25,- 
000.000. The total surplus and un- 
divided profits on September 15, 1922, 
amounted to $87,778,560, exceeding the 
paid up capital by over $12,000,000. 
The corporate name, National Bank of 
Commerce in New York was assumed 
in January 1865, on entering the na- 
tional banking system. 

in its foreign business the bank’s 
policy of building up strong and 
friendly connections with other institu- 
tions has resulted in its establishing 
correspondent relations with the strong- 
est banks in the important commercial 


centers of the world. The bank main- 
tains its own resident representatives 
in London and Copenhagen to facili- 
tate relations with connections abroad 
and to coéperate with customers in for- 
eign transactions. The London repre- 
sentative of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York maintains an office 
at Gresham House, Old Broad street. 
The Copenhagen representative is lo- 
cated at Raadhuspladsen 45. 


THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK 


The London office of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York is in Pinner’s 
Hall, Old Broad street, E. C. 2. This 
bank, while offering a complete banking 
and trust service, has developed chiefly 
along the lines of commercial banking. 
Its growth in power and importance has 
kept pace with the natural course of 
American commercial development until 
now it takes rank among the most 
widely known institutions of its class in 
the United States. 

In its foreign business, the Irving 
has kept aloof from entering into direct 
competition with the native banks of 
other countries. Its dealings have been 
through specialized representatives and 
correspondents, of which latter some 
5000 at home and abroad, enable it to 
offer facilities for trading with virtually 
every commercial center of importance 
in the world. Besides its London repre- 
sentation, it has special representatives 
in several leading capitals of Europe 
and Latin America, who keep in close 
touch with the banks through which it 
does business. The theory on which 
Irving foreign policy is based is that 
it can act more satisfactorily for its 
customers by codperating with banks 
abroad than by competing with them. 

The Irving was crganized in 1851 as 
a state bank, with a capital of $300,- 
000. It was named after Washington 
Irving, then on the crest of popularity. 
Its entire history has been one of 
natural growth in step with the expan- 
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sion of America’s business outlook, from 
the day it opened its doors at 295 
Greenwich street to meet the needs of 
its modest little neighborhood, until 
now, when its activities are worldwide. 
As the demands of business have grown, 
this bank’s facilities have grown to meet 
them. As the nation’s commercial 
vision has broadened, the bank’s opera- 
tions have expanded to keep abreast of 
the needs of the nation’s increasing 
trade. 

A few weeks ago, announcement was 
made that the directors of the Irving 
and the directors of the Columbia Trust 
Company, had approved joining the 
forces of these institutions. This con- 
solidation is now in process. On Jan- 
uary 6, as a preliminary to consolida- 
tion the Irving ceased to exist as a na- 
tional bank, and began operating as a 
state bank, under the name Irving Bank, 
New York. The name selected for the 
consolidated bank is Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company. 

This merger, while important because 
of the strength of these two institutions, 
is particularly noteworthy as a logical 
development in the combination of the 
specialized services of both, which, for 
the convenience of their customers will 
cover the metropolitan district through 
established offices in important locations 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx. 
Under the consolidation plan, the capi- 
tal will be $17,500,000, and the sur- 
plus and undivided profits $10,500,000. 
To the new institution, the Irving brings 
deposits, according to its last published 
statement, of more than $240,000,000. 
The Columbia Trust Company, - which 
was organized in 1884, in addition to 
furnishing full banking facilities, has 
devoted its efforts largely to upbuilding 
its trust department, at present one of 
the most important in the United States. 
Its deposits also have grown to large 
figures, amounting to more than $90,- 
000,000. 

In addition to the office in the Wool- 
worth Building, the Irving has eight 
district offices, five in Manhattan and 
three in Brooklyn. The Columbia 
Trust Company has five offices ir Man- 


hattan and the Bronx. Thus, the com- 
bined institution will be in a position to 
begin business with fourteen offices, 
each advantageously placed in a busy 
section of Greater New York. The 
plans under consideration provide for 
the retention of the present official and 
clerical staffs of both institutions. 
Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
Irving board, and Harry E. Ward, 
president of the Irving, will retain those 
offices. Speaking on the subject of the 
proposed Irving-Columbia consolidation 
recently, Mr. Ward said: “Both the 
consolidating institutions regard the 
Federal Reserve System highly; both, 
at present, are members of the Federal 
Reserve System, and the consolidated 
institution will be. This whole ques- 
tion is one of a better rounded out bank- 
ing service for business. In the new in- 
stitution, we shall be able to cover ef- 
ficiently the entire range of banking and 
trust service for our customers, and 
through our offices established at im- 
portant points in Manhattan, Brooklyn 
and the Bronx, to carry our facilities 
as near the doors of the business to be 
served as may reasonably be required”. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


The First National Bank of Boston 
now has a special representative in Lon- 
don. Francis H. McKnight has been 
sent over from the head office and has 
established his offices in Gresham 
House, 24 Old Broad street, London, 
E. C. 2. He has a staff picked from the 
American office. This bank also opened 
a branch in Buenos Aires in July, 1917, 
and its substantial growth to one of the 
largest banks in South America is note- 
worthy. 

The First National Bank of Boston 
is the largest banking institution in 
New England. It dates from 1784 
when the Massachusetts Bank was 
chartered. This was the first bank in 
New England and the third oldest in 
the United States. The Safety Fund 
Bank was chartered as a_ state 
bank in 1859, and was the first Boston 
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bank to take advantage of the Na- 
tional Bank Act, in February, 1864, 
taking at that time the name-of the 
First National Bank. In June, 1903, 
the Massachusetts National Bank was 
absorbed and during the following year 
the National Bank of Redemption was 
taken over, having previously absorbed 
several other banks. This was the last 
merger in which the bank took part, 
and all the growth since then, which 
has been the greatest in the history of 
the institution has been due to the 
energy and ability of the management 
and the confidence which the public has 
felt in the institution. 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 


The private banking business now 
carried on in London under the name 
of Morgan, Grenfell & Co., was founded 
by J. S. Morgan of Hartford, Conn. 
He became a partner in the firm of 
George Peabody & Co. in 1854 and ten 
years later on the retirement of George 
Peabody (the well-known philanthro- 
pist) changed the name of the firm to 
J. S. Morgan & Co. The present style 
was adopted on December 31, 1909. 

J. S. Morgan was succeeded as head 
of the firm by his son the late J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, whose son J. Pierpont 
Morgan is now senior partner and has 
associated with him in the business his 
son J. S. Morgan. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan is also the senior partner in the 
closely related houses of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., of New York, Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia, and Morgan, Harjes & 
Co., Paris. The senior resident partner 
in London is E. C. Grenfell, Member 
of Parliament for the City of London. 

The firm has taken a prominent part 
in international finance and its high 
position, international connections and 
undoubted financial strength, has en- 
abled it to render great service to the 
general situation in times of stress. The 
firm issued the French Loan of 1870 
during the siege of Paris despite Prus- 
sian threats and opposition and when no 
other financial house would take the 
risk. In the recent great war the Mor- 


gan Houses. placed themselves at the 
disposal of the Allies and arranged 
loans amounting to $2,548,000,000 in 
the United States of America. They 
were also appointed the commercial 
agents in America for Great Britain and 
France for the purchase of munitions 
and other necessary supplies in the 
United States of America. In these 
capacities they rendered invaluable aid 
to the Allied cause and received the 
thanks of the Governments concerned. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


The Anglo-American banking and 
accepting firm of Brown, Shipley & 
Company has a common origin with its 
American connections, Brown Brothers 
& Company of New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston, and Alexander Brown & 
Sons of Baltimore, in the migration of 
one Alexander Brown, a linen yarn 
merchant of Ballymena, Ireland, to Bal- 
timore in 1800 to develop his business’ 
in that city. While continuing for many 
years to pursue his original avocation, 
he found that he was being made the 
medium of many financial transactions 
between the United States of America 
and Great Britain, and he gradually 
established a banking and exchange 
business, which has continued ever since, 
although the linen business has long 
ceased to exist. 

Through its own activities and those 
of his four sons, William, George, John 
and James, he considerably extended 
his business in Baltimore, assuming the 
name of Alexander Brown & Son in 
1805, and Alexander Brown & Sons in 
1810, in which latter year also a branch 
was opened in Liverpool by the eldest 
son under the style of William Brown 
& Company; and this Liverpool branch, 
after various changes of partnership 
and style, assumed in 1839 the name 
of Brown, Shipley & Company, under 
which title the English house has con- 
tinued ever since, opening in London 
in 1868. 

Under various styles, culminating in 
the present name of Brown Brothers & 
Company, branches of the original Bal- 
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timore firm were established in Phila- 
delphia in 1818, in New York in 1825, 
and in Boston in 1844. The three last- 
named houses constitute the firm now 
known as Brown Brothers & Company 
—the original firm of Alexander Brown 
& Sons still remaining in Baltimore 
under its original title and separate 
control. 

Concerned in most of the commercial 
and financial events which have marked 
the progress of their respective coun- 
tries for nearly a century and a quar- 
ter, the firms of Brown, Shipley & Com- 
pany, Brown Brothers & Company, and 
Alexander Brown & Sons, continue, in 
their separate entities, but with the 
closest possible relations, to conduct a 
commercial banking business of world- 
wide ramifications, and it is interesting 
to note that none of the three firms 
has ever ceased to include amongst its 
partners direct representatives of their 
common ancestor, Alexander Brown of 
Ballymena, Ireland. 


BLAIR & CO. 


Blair & Co. (London) Ltd., 2 Austin 
Friars, E. C. 2, are in the business of 
underwriting and dealing in investment 
securities. ‘They act as correspondents 
and representatives of Blair & Co. In- 
corporated of New York. The man- 
aging directors are Lewis Pendleton 
Sheldon and James Grant Forbes, and 
the remaining members of the board are 
Elisha Walker, Harry Bronner and 
Hunter Marston, all of the New York 
firm. 

In 1920, Blair & Co. Ine. of New 
York was formed by the consolidation 
of the existing firms of Blair & Co. and 
William Salomon & Co., both of New 
York, and in March, 1922, Blair & Co. 
(London) Ltd., succeeded the London 
firm of Salomon & Co. 


HIGGINSON & COMPANY 


Higginson & Co., are, as the name 
would seem to indicate, the London cor- 
respondents of Messrs. Lee, Higginson 
& Co., the well-known firm of invest- 


ment bankers of Boston, New York and 
Chicago. Lee, Higginson & Co., first 
made their appearance in the London 
market about twenty years ago, with 
small offices in Bank Buildings, Princes 
street. In 1907 the firm of Higginson 
& Co., was formed and shortly they 
became well known for the flotations 
of American investment securities in 
this country. In this class of business 
they worked in close conjunction with 
Lee, Higginson & Co., issues of invest- 
ments being offered simultaneously in 
the United States and London. The se- 
curities thus offered, whether railroad, 
public utility or industrial, became a 
popular type of investment not only in 
London but all through the provinces 
and were placed with the public and 
insurance and trust companies. With 
the advent of the European war and 
with the consequent abnormal conditions 
in the money market, the chaotic and 
uncertain state of sterling exchange on 
New York and the restrictions on issues 
of capital which were in force until 
1919, any business in American bonds 
was rendered impossible. Consequently 
the character of Higginson & Co.'s 
business had to undergo a considerable 
change, and since 1914 they have de- 
voted their principal attention to se- 
curing capital for high-class British in- 
dustrial concerns. In this new role 
they had already made a start, as in 
early 1914 their name appeared on the 
prospectus as principals in the offer of 
£400,000 5 per cent. debentures of 
Dorman, Long & Co., the well known 
iron and steel manufacturers in the 
North of England. In 1916 Higginson 
& Co. moved their offices to 80 Lombard 
street and from that time their business 
has steadily expanded until the present 
day when they rank in the front lin 
of London issuing houses. 

Besides being an issuing house of first 
importance, Higginson & Co. conduct 
a large banking business. They accept 
money on deposit and on current ac- 
count. They arrange commercial credits 
with all countries and have special fa- 
cilities for financing trade between tl 
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United Kingdom and the United States 
of America. They have a foreign ex- 
change department, issue travellers let- 
ters of credit for all countries and gen- 
erally place at the disposal of their 
clients all the ordinary investment bank- 
ing facilities. 

The connection with Lee, Higginson 
& Co. is an intimate one, as will be 
seen from the following list of the 
partners of Higginson & Co., which in- 
cludes most of the partners in Lee, 
Higginson & Co.: Sir W. Guy Granet, 
Lt. Col. the Honorable G. Akers- 
Douglas, Charles L. Dalziel. Robert 
Grant. Jr., James J. Storrow, George 
C. Lee, F. L. Higginson, Jr., N. Pen- 
rose Hallowell, Frederic W. Allen, 
Jerome D. Greene. 


ALDRED & COMPANY 


The firm of Aldred & Co., New York, 
and Aldred & Company, Ltd., London, 
grew out of the activity of J. E. Aldred 
in the development of various properties 
and corporate interests. 

Something over twenty years ago, 
Mr. Aldred became active in the devel- 
opment of hydro-electric plants in Can- 
ada, and one of the first of these 
enterprises, the Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company, became well known in 
England through the sale there of is- 
sues of securities of the company, which 
investments proved profitable to the 
English investors. 

The Shawinigan Water & Power 
Company was followed by numerous 
other enterprises in which Mr. Aldred 
became interested, namely, Kaminis- 


tiquia Power Co. Ltd., Montreal Light, 
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Heat & Power Co., Cedar Rapids Man- 
ufacturing & Power Co., Laurentide 
Power Co. Ltd., ete. 

Similar operations were carried out in 
the United States, including the Penn- 
sylvania Water & Power Co., Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. 
of Baltimore, ete., in almost all of which 
enterprises English investors became 
largely interested, and all of which were 
attended with most satisfactory results. 

The development of these varied in- 
terests led to the organization of the 
firm which has assumed importance as 
representing these various companies, 
and in the course of time other import- 
ant companies, such as the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, the Noiseless 
Typewriter Company, etc. For all of 
these concerns Aldred & Company acts 
as fiscal agent, having charge of all 
financial operations. These extensive 
financial operations have resulted in the , 
development of a large organization 
carrying on a banking business with 
offices in New York, Montreal, London, 
Paris and elsewhere. 

The firm has been interested in vari- 
ous English companies. It financed the 
American Rolls-Royce Company, and 
other English companies seeking to ex- 
tend their business to cover the Ameri- 
can market. 

The London office, besides making in- 
formation available to the great num- 
ber of English investors in the various 
companies represented, makes a special 
feature of financing English enterprises 
abroad. 


au 


Fighting the Wildcat Advertiser 


How Better Business Bureaus in Thirty-seven Cities Wage 
Active War on the Fake Stock Promoter 


By Carl 


MMEDIATELY following the an- 

nual convention of the Associated 

Advertising Clubs in 1911 a Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee was ap- 
pointed to put into effect a declaration 
of principles which the convention had 
adopted. This declaration reads: 


“We believe in truth, the corner 
stone of all honorable and successful 
business. . . . We believe there should 
be no double standard of morality in- 
volving buyer and seller.” 


As might be imagined the appoint- 
ment of the committee at first had but 
little effect and occasioned no great 
amount of comment. The committee 
lacked adequate financial support and 
then too it was not quite sure just what 
its province was. But the committee 
went to work until its activities have 
grown to such an extent that what are 
known as Better Business Bureaus or 
Commissions are being operated today 
in thirty-seven cities and a movement is 
on foot to extend the work to England, 
Australia and South America. 

All of which should be of genuine in- 
terest to banks and bankers because one 
of the jobs of the National Vigilance 
Committee is to protect investors. 

Bankers have had ample opportunity 
to see the pitiful results of misleading 
and fraudulent advertising. The re- 
sources of a great many banks have 
been used for innumerable propositions 
that had only a remote chance of suc- 
cess. 

As a group of Cleveland bankers have 
said: 

“Every transaction wherein the pub- 
lic has lost money through advertising 
reflects on all advertising. It con- 
fuses the public regarding the state- 
ments of any business houses, and 
legitimate business as a whole pays the 
cost. 

70 


H. Getz 


“The questionable stock promoter 
uses advertising in some form. It may 
be newspaper advertising, direct mail, 
or the elaborate descriptive literature 
left with his prospects to add to the 
fire of imagination which he has so 
deftly kindled in his personal inter- 
views with them. 

“The promoter can sell his worthless 
stock only by misrepresentation. In 
that advertising is his avenue of ap- 
proach to the public. He will succeed 
in selling his stock only so long as he 
is permitted to misuse advertising. 

“Three results follow in the trail of 
the fraudulent promotion scheme: 

“1. Money is taken out of the banks 
which should remain there to build up 
our economic resources. 

“2. This money, if left in the banks, 
should eventually find its way inte the 
legitimate channels of business and 
home building in the city. This con- 
cerns all business, and the banks in 
turn feel any detrimental influence. 

“3. When the investor finds that his 
principal is gone, together with the pos- 
sibility of interest, he loses confidence in 
advertising and in business generally.” 


The third point is applicable especial- 
ly to the small investor—the man who 
is uninformed about the standards that 
determine the merits of investments. If, 
through the thrift advertising of local 
banks, he has saved his money, only to 
lose it in some worthless proposition, he 
may well say, “Why continue!” and 
stop paying. Thus the influence of the 
banks’ advertising in that one case— 
and there are thousands like it—is lost 
or at least badly shattered. 


WILDCAT ADVERTISING PERSUASIVELY 
WORDED 


There is no way of telling that the 
fake stock promoter’s advertising does 
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not merit public confidence. In fact 
the whole tone of his copy is such as to 
convey confidence in his ability and in- 
tegrity. He cites big successfu! com- 
panies and the tremendous dividends 
they have paid as though he is travelling 
with the men who organized them. He 
explains to the public that the big 
financial interests have made all their 
money from stocks, consequently he has 
now organized this particular company 
for the benefit of the men of small or 
moderate means, so that he too may 
clip coupons and make more money in 
a day than he has been accustomed to 
receive in a week. 

This affects the reputable investment 
banker. What chance has he in adver- 
tising a high grade 7 per cent. security 
if in the next column some promoter 
promises all the way from 25 to 100 
per cent. And if the investment banker 
dares to object he is immediately ac- 
cused of representing “Wall Street”. 

All business interests have the same 
relative problem regarding false adver- 
tising as banks or investment houses. 
There is one big difference, however. A 
buyer gets something for his money 
when buying merchandise, but in the 
large majority of cases he loses his 
money when purchasing the securities 
of the average promoter. 

To which should be added this state- 
ment of the Cleveland banks: 


“To meet this situation we have found 
by practical experience that an organi- 
zation like the Better Business Com- 
mission of Cleveland, with no selfish 
purpose, and working to develop clean 
advertising and better business condi- 
tions, is the one type of organization 
that can successfully defeat the wiles 
of the fly-by-night promoter. By de- 
priving him of his one dependable 
weapon — untruthful advertising — the 
Commission protects the business Good 
Will of legitimate investment houses, 
and backs in a practical way one of 
the big appeals made by every bark— 
the conservation of the public’s money 
for savings and legitimate investments.” 


The amount of money lost by the 
public through fraudulent stock-selling 
schemes and bucket shops has been es- 
timated variously from $500,000,000 to 
more than $1,000,000,000 annually. 


ANNUAL LOSSES RUN TO HUGE SUMS 


The losses suffered by legitimate busi- 
ness due to impaired public confidence 
are even greater. 

Nearly a half million dollars is being 
invested annually in the work of the 
Better Business Bureaus or Commis- 
sions by the combined subscriptions of 
business firms. Much of this amount 
is subscribed to the local bureaus by 
retailers, newspapers and bankers. A 
board of trustees administers the fund 
invested in the activities of the National 
Vigilance Committee. This movement 
drafts a vast amount of volunteer serv- 
ice and gets results which could not be 
obtained short of an expenditure of two 
or three millions if it were necessary to 
rely altogether on paid workers. 

The trained personnel of the nation- 
wide Vigilance organization, engaged in 
combating financial and commercial 
frauds, and in building confidence in 
honest business, is greater than that of 
any other group attempting to special- 
ize in a work of a similar character, 
even the Federal or State agencies. It 
enjoys the codperation and the con- 
fidence of authorities throughout the 
country. 

It was this movement which, through 
the Better Business Commission, of 
Cleveland, originated the slogan: 

“Before you invest—investigate.” 


George Horace Lorimer, editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, in an editorial 
entitled, “Poison Ivy Promotion”, has 
this to say about fake stock promotion: 

“Part and parcel of the gencral thrift 
movement that came into full stride 
during the Liberty Bond drives is an 
auxiliary campaign that has for its ob- 
ject the extermination of the financial 
cooties that fatten on small and gullible 
investors. 

“As it is the way of human vanity to 
boast of gains and conceal losses, it is 
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hard to arrive at exact figures, but it 
seems likely that the operations of 
fraudulent stock promoters are costing 
the country not less than a quarter of 
a billion dollars a year. At a time when 
well-established industries and mercan- 
tile houses of the highest credit have to 
pay 8 per cent. for working capital such 
losses are doubly galling. They not only 
deprive honest business of sorely needed 
funds but they discourage thrift and 
promote extravagance, for the wiping 
out of savings put into worthless 
security makes frugality and _ self- 
denial seem vain and futile. The future 
urge is to spend and enjoy rather than 
to pinch and lose.” 


SOME FUNCTIONS OF BETTER BUSINESS 
BUREAUS 


The Better Business Bureaus and 
Commissions are not expected to take 
cognizance of industrial and commercial 
abuses that involve no question of ad- 
vertising. Thus neither the national 
committee nor a local bureau is or can 
be expected to express an opinion upon 
the value of investments. But opinions 
are constantly expressed to contributing 
members, to the newspapers and to the 
public at large regarding the legitimacy 
or illegitimacy of the advertising by 
means of which stocks and other securi- 
ties are sold. The fact, is of course, 
that very little in the way of merchan- 
dise or stocks in corporations can pass 
from seller to buyer without some form 
of advertising, and the possibility of 
exaggeration, misrepresentation and 
fraud. 

Though nominally and mechanically 
a part of the local advertising clubs, 
the Better Business Bureaus or Commis- 
sions really represent the entire busi- 
ness interests of the community. Their 
boards of directors xre chosen from four 
main groups—the leading retail stores, 
the industries, the banking and financial 
community, and the newspapers. Their 
power to handle cases depends upon 
the wide extent of their ramifications 
and affiliations, and upon the willing- 
ness of concerns in many branches of 


business to contribute not only mcéney 
but information and assistance. 

This is what Festus J. Wade, presi- 
dent of Mercantile ‘Trust Company, of 
St. Louis, has to say about the work 
of the Better Business Bureaus, of St. 
Louis: 

“The financial institution is strangely 
handicapped in its fight against the 
crooked seller of securities, mainly be- 
cause the bank has securities to sell also, 
and is, in one sense of the word, a com- 
petitor. For instance, the victim is ap- 
proached by the promoter and having 
had the advice, ‘ask your — banker’, 
drummed into his ears for so long, tells 
the banker and is duly warned against 
having any dealings whatever with that 
promoter. That gentleman calls again 
in a few days, is told of the bank’s ad- 
vice, and immediately raises the cry of 
‘Wall Street’. Now Wall Street used 
in that sense doesn’t mean anything 
particularly. True, there are a num- 
ber of financial institutions of different 
kinds there, probably more than any 
one place elsewhere, but so far as Wall 
Street having any bearing on the matter 
in hand is concerned, as I said before, 
it doesn’t mean anything. Yet the in- 
vestor, particularly the small investor. 
lends an attentive ear. He is told there 
is a combine trying to freeze out the 
little man in business. Being a_so- 
called ‘little man’ himself, he sympa- 
thizes. He is told that the bank has an 
ax to grind, that it wants to sell him 
some of its own securities that bear a 
low rate of return—that the bank gets 
a high rate for itself and pockets the 
difference. Yes, there’s an ax to grind. 
The promoter is grinding it to chop off 
as much of his victim’s savings as pos- 
sible. 

“In dealing with this particular 
brand of criminal the legitimate sellers 
of securities are indebted to and in some 
cases dependent on the Better Business 
Bureau. The banker can carry on 4 
warfare of defense. The bureau can 
carry on a war of offense. The banker 
can warn against. The bureau can act 
against. When the banker takes up the 
cudgel in offense against a nest of these 
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crooks he is accused of having a cash- 
drawer interest. 
terminate them at their rotten source, 
providing it has the evidence, and can- 


The bureau ean ex- 


not be questioned because it has nothing 
to sell, and because so far as any gain 
is concerned, it is a disinterested party.” 


TILE CASE OF BIRMINGHAM MOTORS 


One of the most amazing investiga- 
tions carried on by the National Vigil- 
ance Committee is that dealing with the 
Birmingham Motors Company, of 
Jamestown, N. Y., in the sale of its 
stock. This company in its promo- 
tional literature attacked the integrity 
of banks by calling attention to the 
misfortune of a few such institutions. 

This company is now under investi- 
gation by the Federal authorities, to 
whom the National Vigilance Commit- 
tee has referred its files, accumulated 
over a long period, during which the ad- 
vertising of the promotion department 
has been among the most extreme 
brought to the Committee’s attention. 

In none of the representations. how- 
ever, have the reflections been so di- 
rect and glaring as in the case of the 
reference to banks. 

Taking advantage of the slogan of the 
Truth-in-Advertising movement—‘‘Be- 
fore You Invest—lInvestigate’”—the 
promoters of Birmingham Motors cite 
a few scattered bank failures in an at- 
tempt to create a lack of confidence in 
banking institutions in the public mind. 

It would be surprising to have the 
promoters of this and similar schemes 
cite the tremendous sums lost through 
what they please to call “investments,” 
and then, as an additional step, com- 
pare the percentage of failures in their 
field of high finance to the disasters that 
overtake a small percentage of banks. 


“THESE BANKERS SAID: 


Keep your money in the bank. where 
it is safe.” 


That statement, printed in red ink 
like a railroad danger signal, is ac- 
companied by reproductions of news- 


paper clippings describing several bank 
failures, followed by a sarcastic refer- 
ence to the suggestion on the part of the 
banks generally that the public consult 
them on investments. 

“Receive the benefit of their superior 
knowledge.” 

With such disdain for the banking 
group, the Birmingham literature con- 
cludes its appeal to the public to trans- 
fer its funds to the integrity and busi- 
ness ability of a stock promotion scheme 
now tottering toward disaster. 

Birmingham Motors is a striking il- 
lustration of the undermining influence 
of a scheme designed, primarily, to 
benefit the promoters, although, through 
the use of such methods as propaganda 
against banks, the effort is made to pic- 
ture it as an enterprise in the interest 
of the investing public. 

Many depositors of banks, impressed 
by the argument that financial institu- 
tions in which they have had confidence 
make their profit through investing 
money on deposit in stocks, fail to dis- 
criminate between the high grade in 
dustrial security and that class repre 
sented by such companies as Birming- 
ham Motors. 

Banks are affected directly, as well as 
investment houses with dependable se- 
curities to sell. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK MODEL STATUTE 


Part of the work of the National 
Vigilance Committee has been to give 
aid to the movement to have the Print- 
ers’ Ink Model Statute affecting adver- 
tising enacted into law where no such 
legislation exists. ‘The statute offers a 
working basis for the elimination of 
dishonest and misleading advertising. 

This statute contains no qualifying 
phrase, such as “knowingly”, “with 
fraudulent intent’, or “calculated to 
mislead”. The wording is clear and 
unequivocal. Many states have passed 
fraudulent advertising laws almost iden- 
tical in wording with the Model Statute 
but containing a qualifying word or 
phrase. 

This statute is really not so much 
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punitive as preventive, aiming to make 
it the duty of the seller to know and 
to punish him for neglecting to know, 
and to prevent the seller from deceiving 
or misleading through neglect to ac- 
quaint himself with the facts, which are 
easily within his knowledge. 

States having laws based on the model 
statute but weakened by qualifying 
phrases, are: 

Alabama, Arizona, California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and 
Wisconsin. 


The model statute has been adopted 
as a law in the following states: 

Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
Washington, Wyoming and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Bankers today recognize that good 
advertising must first of all be truthful 
advertising. ‘The motto of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
should also be the motto of the individ- 
ual advertiser—‘‘Truth”’. 


Ul 


AS 


Financing the Government* 
By J. H. Case 


Deputy Governor Federal Reserve Bank, New York 


ITHIN the past few weeks 
W many thousands of individual 

investors have given a con- 
vincing demonstration of their confi- 
dence in the financial program of our 
Government by subscribing $1,400,000,- 
000 in cash for an offering of $500,- 
000,000 or thereabouts of 41/, per cent. 
25-30 year bonds and by further ten- 
dering some $250,000,000 of short dated 
Government paper in exchange therefor. 
This heavy oversubscription has been 
obtained without anything in the nature 
of an active bond campaign or of in- 
tensive advertising other than the pub- 
licity given the Treasury notice that 
the bonds were for sale accompanied by 
a statement of the purpose for which 
they were issued. Private issues of one 
quarter this size or less have required 
the most energetic efforts of nation- 
wide syndicates to effect their distribu- 
tion, and many foreign governments are 
finding it extremely difficult to obtain 
much smaller loans regardless of the 
terms which they are willing to offer. 
The key to our Government’s ability to 


command such vast sums at moderate 
rate lies in the excellency of its credit. 
I think it may justly be said: that a 
United States Government Bond is the 
premier security of the world! 

The credit of a nation reflects the in- 
tegrity and thrift of its people, the re- 
sources at its command, and its ability 
to marshall these resources effectively. 
In this respect a government is like a 
great business corporation, the obliga- 
tions of which are rated according to the 
reputation of its management, its wealth 
in plant and other properties, and the 
soundness of its commercial and finan- 
cial policies. While the difficulties that 
we as a nation have had to meet in re- 
cent years have admittedly been less 
severe than the troubles with which 
many other peoples have had to 
struggle, nevertheless they have been 
gigantic and we may take great satis- 
faction in the general soundness of the 
plan of financing by which the Govern- 
ment’s credit has been maintained at 


*An address before the “Bankers Forum”. 
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a high level through an exceptionally 
trying period. 

The increase in the functions of 
Government and the tremendous finan- 
cial undertakings which result from 
modern warfare make the question of 
financing methods of vital importance. 
A private corporation may suffer from 
its own bad management, but unless it 
is one of very large ramifications the 
consequences of its errors and failure 
are not likely to be largely felt beyond 
a limited radius of its business asso- 
ciates. A government, however, which 
mismanages its fiscal system may shake 
business to its very foundations. This 
is particularly true in times such as 
during the war when the sums involved 
were beyond anything hitherto con- 
ceived as possible. I should like to di- 
rect your attention to a chart which I 
have brought here in the belief that it 
will help us to visualize the vast prob- 
lem of public finance and the potentiali- 
ties of good or evil that are involved. 


THE PROBLEM OF WAR FINANCE 


Chart I. shows the expenses of the 
United States Government each fiscal 
year from 1860 to 1922 (62 years). In 
1919, the year on which the heaviest 
cost of our war effort fell, the total ran 
to the stupendous sum of nearly $19,- 
000,000,000, beside which the totals for 
Civil War and Spanish War years are 
dwarfed into relative insignificance. For 
the five years from 1917 to 1922 the 
total expenditures reached $49,000,- 
000,000, or more than double the total 
expenditures for the entire preceding 
period from 1860 to 1916. Figures for 
other countries actively engaged in the 
war would show equally astounding com- 
parisons. For instance it has been calcu- 
lated that the United Kingdom’s war 
expenditures during the six fiscal years 
ended March 81, 1920, amounting to 
over £11,000,000,000, a sum larger 
than the total expenditures for the two 
anc a quarter centuries preceding 1914. 

'f sums so great as these are badly 
handled the possibilities for mischief 
are enormous. The examples of seri- 
ous!y disturbed economic conditions that 


prevail in many parts of Europe bear 
eloquent testimony to the flagrant evils 
that are likely to result when the public 
finances are mismanaged. 

The first rule of good financing in 
running a home, a business, or a gov- 
ernment is a balanced budget. To be 
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Chart I—The problem of war finance 


sound, a government quite as much as a 
private corporation, must pay current 
expenses out of current income. During 
war periods the pressure of national ne- 
cessity often requires the temporary 
abandonment of this principle, but on 
the return of peace it should be the first 
task of the public officials to reéstablish 
a balance of income and outgo. In our 
own case after the recent war this point 
was attained on August 31, 1919, when 
the gross war debt reached its highest 
level at $26,596,000,000. 


THE GOVERNMENT DEBT 


Our problem in dealing with this 
enormous debt was two-fold. First, we 
had to establish a means for its gradual 
reduction and extinction by strictly 
keeping expenditures below income and 
maintaining a surplus of revenue, and, 
second, we had to provide by refunding 
for a large amount of the debt which 
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would mature too soon to be taken care 
of by the slower process of accumulat- 
ing revenue. 

Towards the solution of the first 
problem—gradual total debt retirement 

we took a first important step when 
we made it compulsory to include in the 
budget a sinking fund charge upon or- 
dinary receipts for the purpose of re- 
tiring a certain portion of the debt each 
year. This charge was set at 21% per 
cent. annually of total Liberty and Vic- 
tory issues outstanding July 1, 1920, 
less the foreign debts to us on that date, 
to which was to be added interest saved 
on any issues retired by the sinking fund 
during the year or in previous years. 
At present, this rate of retirement works 
out to about $250.000,000 a_ year. 
Through the operation of this sinking 
fund, plus money derived from reducing 
the Treasury’s working balance and 
from sale of surplus war property and 
liquidation of other war assets, we have 
succeeded in accomplishing, as shown on 
the chart, a steady reduction of debt 
amounting to about $3,800,000,000 from 
the high point, or at the rate of about 
$1,200,000,000 a year. This is a good 
beginning, and it is imperative that the 
good work should go on. It is with real 
concern, therefore, that we may view 
estimates that the Treasury faces a 
deficit of around $670,000.000 for the 
current fiscal year, but governments 
like other enterprises are subject to the 
effects of economic changes and with the 
somewhat reduced commercial activities 
of recent months, (business already 
seriously burdened with taxation) could 
not sustain additional impositions with- 
out unfortunate results. Yet unless 
Government expenditures are kept 
within the limits of receipts there could 
be no alternative except to again resort 
to borrowing, which would be a most 
regrettable step backwards in the di- 
rection of re-inflation and other evils 
that accompany debt expansion. It 
would be a sorry sight indeed to see this 
country with all its wealth and natural 
advantages, take place beside the other 
countries which cannot balance their 


budgets. There is no other satisfactory) 
way for the Government to meet this 
situation than to stand guard over its 
expenditures and keep them within in 
come. This will require all the mor 
careful economy from now on becaus: 
some of the sources which have suppl 
mented revenue in the past, such as the 
Treasury general fund and _ surplus 
property sales, can be little further 
drawn upon. 


REFUNDING THE EARLY MATURITIES 


The second problem in dealing with 
the debt—that of refunding the early 
maturities—-is also pressing. As shown 
by the dotted line of Chart II., our 
short dated obligations at their peak in 
1919 aggregated close to $9,000.000,- 
000, all maturing within a period of 
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Treasury already has made consider- 
able progress in redistributing these 
maturities over a later period and it 
is as the latest step in this pro- 
gram that the new issue of about $750- 
000,000 long term bonds has just been 
sold. These new bonds involve no call 
whatever for additional capital, but 
were issued solely for the purpose of 
projecting into the future, maturities 
which come due too soon, to be met out 
of current revenue. 
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For purposes of simplicity we may 
divide our scheme of debt financing, as 
it has gone thus far, into four stages 
which are illustrated by Chart III. 
The first stage was during the war 
period. It was then the Government’s 
policy to supplement revenues by fre- 
quent issues of short term certificates 
of indebtedness, which were partly 
taken up at successive intervals and re- 
funded by means of the long term Lib- 
erty loans. This process is indicated 
by the irregular growth in the volume 
of certificates outstanding shown on the 
chart. By these operations the Treas- 
ury succeeded in refunding approxi- 
mately $17,000,000,000 into long term 
debt. 

After the war, in 1919, money con- 
ditions became less favorable for the 
flotation of further long term issues at 
desirable rates, and with a view to tid- 
ing the Government over until condi- 
tions should again favor a long term 
refunding issue, the refunding took the 
form of a short term note issue which 
we may consider as representing the 
second stage. Approximately $4,500,- 
000,000 Victory notes were sold in two 
series, bearing 334 and 434 per cent. 
coupons and maturing May 20, 1923, 
but redeemable at the option of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in whole or 
in part on June 15, 1922, and again on 
December 15, 1922. 

During 1920 and the early part of 
1921 there were no further refunding 
operations, though as you may see by 
the chart there were some net debt re- 
ductions effected through revenue. By 
May, 1921, the Treasury faced the 
necessity of making provision for ma- 
turities within the following two years 
amounting to $7,500,000,000, including 
Victory notes, certificates of indebted- 
ness, and savings issues. Money con- 
ditions still do not favor a long term 
bond issue, so the Treasury as its third 
major step in the financial program re- 
sorted to a series of three and four year 
Treasury notes. By the sale of six is- 
sues, extending over a period from June 
15. 1921, to August 1, 1922, approxi- 
mately $2,750,000,000 of pressing obli- 


gations maturing by the middle of 1923 
were redistributed through 1924. 1925 
and 1926. 

As the result of these operations, plus 
retirements, the Treasury by September 
30 this year had provided for $4,000,- 
000,000 of the $7,500,000,000 early ma- 
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Chart I1I—Changes in type of short dated Govern- 
ment debt outstanding 





turities that it faced in June, 1921. 
This left $3,500,000,000 still to be pro- 
vided for before the close of this fiscal 
year, including $870,000,000 Victories 
called for redemption December 15, and 
$930,000,000 due to mature May 20 
next year. To partially meet these re- 
quirements the Treasury has availed 
itself of a favorable bond market to 
offer a new long term refunding loan, 
the tremendous oversubscription of 
which we have just witnessed. This 
constitutes the fourth and most recent 
stage in the financing, and brings us 
up to date in the program. The suc- 
cessful sale of this new issue, realizing 
about $750,000,000 in accepted cash 
subscriptions (and exchanges of Vic- 
tories and Treasury Certificates) re- 
duces to still more manageable amounts 
the short dated debt maturities that re- 
main to be provided for. 

In closing, I should like to call at- 
tention to the fact that these vast opera- 
tions have been performed with a wis- 
dom that has protected us from any dis- 
turbance to outstanding securities to the 
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money market or credit conditions in 
general. Step by step with the decline 
in open market money rates the Treas- 
ury on its successive issues has effected 
rate reductions which have reduced the 
charges on certificates from a _ high 
point of 6 per cent. to as low as 314 per 
cent., and on Treasury notes from 534 
per cent. to 414 per cent. Yet so ac- 
curately have the terms conformed to 
market requirements that each succes- 
sive issue has been heavily over- 


subscribed. This is a demonstration of 
government financing as it should be 
done. Undoubtedly this general recog- 
nition of, and confidence in, the sound- 
ness of our Treasury’s program (as 
well as improvement in credit conditions 
throughout the country) has been an 
important factor in the recovery of and 
in the creation of and eager demand for 
any new security which bears upon its 
face the stamp of the United States 
Government. 


au 


Branch Banking in Detroit and Cleveland 


A Reply to ‘‘An Argument Against Branch Banking’’ 
by Vernon R. Loucks 


By James Hoyt 


Vice-president First National Bank in Detroit 


N a pamphlet which has been widely 

distributed (at the A. B. A. con- 

vention) and from which extracts 
have been widely published, purporting 
to state the case against branch bank- 
ing, reference is made to a recent article, 
describing the operation of branches by 
State banks in Detroit, and it is then 
said: 

“The result under the branch banking 
system, is that local loans are frequently 
refused where they should be made. 
Local enterprises do not receive the 
financial credit which they must have. 
The entire community suffers and the 
city and surrounding country do not 
develop as they should. 

“An example of what would undoubt- 
edly happen in our country”, continues 
the pamphlet, “is found in the record of 
what has happened where branch bank- 
ing has been permitted”. 

Yea, verily. The challenge is accept- 
ed. What has happened where branch 
banking, as in Detroit, has been per- 
mitted? 

Branch banking (as we believe it 
should be permitted for national as well 


as state banks) has reached its fullest 
development in Detroit and Cleveland, 
and it surely can only be fair to cite 
these two cities as examples of what 
has happened. Horrible examples of 
stifled industry, are they not? “Local 
enterprises do not receive the financial 
credit which they must have” and “the 
entire community suffers and the city 
and surrounding country do not develop 
as they should”. We cannot speak so 
very intimately for Cleveland, poor 
thing, but if Detroit has suffered, it has 
been from growing pains; and if Detroit 
had developed any more rapidly than 
she has, she would doubtless be second 
only to New York in population, in- 
stead of having merely jumped from 
thirteenth to fourth place in population 
in the twenty years from 1900 to 1920. 

It has been within this period (1900 
to 1920) that branch banking has been 
developed in both Detroit and Cleve- 
land. Let us go to the record to see 
how these unfortunate communities have 
suffered. It is a pitiful story, but must 
be told. 

The census of 1900 gave Cleveland a 
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population of 381,768 ; in 1920 the pop- 
ulation was 796,841; an increase of 108 
per cent. 

The census of 1900 gave Detroit a 
population of 285,704; in 1920 the 
population was 993,678; an increase of 
249 per cent. 

Branch banking certainly kept the 
folks away, didn’t it? 

In 1900, the total capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of Detroit banks was, 
approximately $6,500,000; in 1920, 
$59,500,000; total resources in 1900, 
$67,000,000 and in 1920, $572,000,000. 
Total deposits increased from $47 ,000,- 
000 in 1900 to $412,000,000 twenty 
years later. 

In 1900, the Cleveland banks and 
trust companies had capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of, approximately, 
$28,000,000; in 1920, $86,531,814. 
Total resources of Cleveland banks in 
1900, $160,000,000 and in 1920, $742,- 
000,000. Total deposits in 1900, $129,- 
000,000, and in 1920, $610,000,000. 

Do these figures tell sufficiently the 
sad story of “community suffering” 
and lack of development? 

But bear with us. There is yet more 
to come. It might be said that condi- 
tions in Detroit and Cleveland were 
good for the banks (to whom the de- 
posits, however, do not belong) but very 
bad for the folk who want to build up 
industries. How have the oil refineries, 
the iron and steel mi!ls, the shipbuilding 
plants and scores of other industries in 
Cleveland fared in this twenty years of 
“community suffering” and suppressed 
development by reason of branch bank- 
ing? And the little shops in Detroit 
that manufacture automobiles, stoves, 
paints, and medicines and a few other 
articles—how have they suffered? 

In 1900 (according to the U. S. cen- 
sus) the capital invested in manufactur- 
ing in Detroit was $67,223,682 and in 
Cleveland, $93,021,316. In 1919 (1920 
figures not available) the capital en- 
gaged in manufacturing in suffering De- 
troit was $788,329,000 and in sup- 
pressed and oppressed Cleveland, $762,- 
585,000. 

In 1900 Detroit used manufactur- 


ing materials valued at $47,000,000 
and in spite of her nineteen years of 
suffering under the system of branch 
banks Detroit in 1919 utilized $656,- 
000,000 worth of material. Cleveland’s 
factories in 1900 consumed material 
valued at $66,084,468; in 1919, $613,- 
449,000. 

In 1900, so Uncle Sam’s census tells 
us, Detroit’s factories turned out pro- 
ducts valued at $88,365,924; in 1919, 
her products were valued at $1,234,- 
520,000. What suffering for this 
struggling community ! 

In 1900, again quoting your Uncle 
Sam, Cleveland’s factories produced 
goods valued at $126,156,839 but in 
1919, these thwarted industries turned 
out only $1,091,577,000 worth of goods. 
More of the same sort of suffering. 

But if you have tears to shed, and 
none has yet dropped from your eyes, 
prepare to shed them now. The Fist 
National Bank of Boston, in its recent 
excellent compilation of commercial 
data, gives us additional figures of in- 
terest. We have so far referred only to 
Cleveland and Detroit but since similar 
conditions prevail throughout Ohio and 
Michigan, it is informing to examine 
some statistics for “the surrounding 
country”. The sad story must con- 
tinue yet a little longer. 

According to our Boston authority, 
the wealth of the United States is, ap- 
proximately $82,024,359,019 (excluding 
Pennsylvania and Delaware) of which 
Ohio possesses $9,599,586,925 and 
Michigan $4,779,013,200. In other 
words, these two suffering common- 
wealths possess 17 per cent. of the total 
wealth of forty-six states. 

The per capita wealth of the United 
States is $785; in Ohio, $1809.65 and 
in Michigan, $1515.52. More suffering! 

The total capital invested in manu- 
facturing in the United States according 
to the same authority is $44,569,595,- 
771, of which there is $2,340,954,312 in 
Mr. Ford’s suffering commonwealth and 
$3,748,743,996 in President Harding’s 
suffering commonwealth ; the two states, 
in spite of branch banking, have 11 per 
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cent. of the manufacturing capital in the 
entire group of forty-eight. 

All the factories in the United States 
turned out (in 1919) products valued 
at $62,418,078,773 of which Michigan 
factories produced $3,466,188,483 and 
Ohio factories $5,100,308.728. The 
combined products of these two States 
being 13 per cent. of the total for the 
nation. Some suffering! 

Are your feelings sufficiently har- 
rowed, gentle reader, by this picture of 
these two commonwealths whereby rea- 
son of branch banking “local enterprises 
do not receive the financial credit which 
they must have’, “local loans are fre- 
quently refused where they should be 
made’, “the entire community suffers 
and the city and surrounding country 
do not develop as they should”? 


However, if it can be demonstrated 
that without branch banks Detroit will 
grow and develop and prosper more 
rapidly than she has in the last two 
decades, why Detroit is open to copvic- 
tion; and Cleveland, in spite of her suf- 
fering, is no doubt receptive also to any 
suggestion which means more industries, 
more people and more wealth. But can 
any other two cities in the United States 
with or without branch banks, match 
the records of these two? 

Meanwhile it does seem only fair, if 
perchance the branches which state 
banks in Ohio and Michigan are per- 
mitted to operate are useful, convenient 
and desirable, that the National Banks 
in those states should be also allowed 
to maintain branches. 


au 


Plans for American Bankers Association 


LANS for broadening the work of 

the American Bankers Association 
as an institution of service for the 
whole people rather than merely for the 
specialized field of banking, were out- 
lined by John H. Puelicher in an ad- 
dress at a dinner given him by Pitts- 
burgh bankers as_ president of the 
American Bankers Association. Mr. 
Puelicher told of the recent meeting of 
the Administrative Committee of the 
Association at Washington, D. C.. dur- 
ing which contacts were established 
with government officials for the purpose 
of placing at their disposal such facili- 
ties of the organization as might be 
helpful to them and conducive to pub- 
lic welfare in their work. 

“Just as the prosperity of the in- 
dividual bank”, Mr. Puelicher said, ‘‘is 
built on the progress of its community, 
so the prosperity of banking is founded 
on the economic betterment of the na- 


tion. It is a narrow view of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and its work 
to look upon it as an organization to 
serve only the interests of banks. 

“It is a fact that banks serve them- 
selves best by serving others first. To 
state the case in extreme but absolutely 
true terms,—banks do more for their 
own prosperity by aiding the develop- 
ment of efficient methods of farm pro- 
duction and finance than by foreclosing 
mortgages. They do more for them- 
selves in the promotion of sound re- 
ciprocal trade than in speculating in 
foreign exchange. They do far, far 
more for themselves through the incul- 
cation of sound money principles than 
in participating in the profits of credit 
and currency inflation. In other words. 
what is best for the country is best for 
the banker. There is no such thing as 
detaching the interests of banking from 
the interests of the people.” 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Ebrror. 


Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 














QUESTION: I have at various times 
heard the expression “Protecting bank 
loans by insurance” and of the value of 
life insurance as a factor in the exten- 
sion of credit. Will you kindly give me 
your views as to what is meant by this 
expression and also what you consider 
the importance of insurance as a factor 
in the granting of credit?—J. S. B. 


ANSWER: Business insurance is general- 
ly recognized today by both bank and mer- 
cantile credit men as a factor to be taken 
into consideration in the extension of credit. 
Its credit importance of course varies 
greatly with the nature of the business to 
which it is applied and the particular situa- 
tion involved in the business in question. 
Banks occasionally protect loans which 
they have made to a company by having the 
subject concern take out insurance on the 
life of its principal officer equal to the face 
amount of the loan and made payable to 
the bank in the event of the individual’s 
death. This of course insures the bank 
against loss on the loan, although the ulti- 
mate payment (if left entirely to the in- 
surance company) will not be made until 
the individual’s death and thus may extend 
over a considerable period of years. How- 
ever, the bank is at least safe in its knowl- 
edge that the loan will be liquidated at some 
future date, provided the insurance pre- 
miums are met regularly. 

Che arguments advanced for business in- 
surance are sound and are readily appre- 
ciated by any business executive. The ma- 
jority of bank statement forms today in- 
quire as to the amount and kind of in- 
surance carried, the beneficiary, the as- 
Sinee, ete., etc., indicating the importance 
attached to the subject of insurance as a 
credit factor. It is realized that the suc- 
ce.s of a business depends more than any- 
thog else upon the capability of its man- 
igoment. An alert, aggressive and careful 


! igement is the best security a bank can 


have in safeguarding its loans. Someone 
once said that “Business is but the shadow 
of a man”. ‘The success or failure of a 
company very often depends upon the brains 
and ability of its guiding spirit, and if 
this individual dies, his ability and experi- 
ence die with him. It is in such cases, 
where a business is largely dominated by 
one individual, or in the case of a partner- 
ship, where no provision has been made for 
the continuation of the business in the event 
of the death of one partner, that an in- 
surance policy taken out on the life of the 
principal officer, or a joint policy in the 
case of a partnership, seems of most im- 
portance. Such business insurance is of 
decided value as a credit factor, since it is 
the only security which will cover the em- 
barrassment of the company incidental to 
the death of the principal, by stepping in 
at the right time to assist in the reorgan- 
ization of affairs. 

In checking commercial paper one occa- 
sionally hears the criticism that such and 
such a company is a “one-man organization”. 
The paper of concerns of this type weuld 
undoubtedly be strengthened if the life of 
the dominating executive is protected by in- 
surance made payable to the company upon 
his death. A bank also would feel more se- 
cure in loaning such a concern if it were 
covered by insurance on the life of the 
principal. In judging credit risks we con- 
sider it essential that « company’s merchan- 
dise and plant be covered by fire insurance. 
Yet we often fail to take into consideration 
the value of insuring the brains and guiding 
genius of the principals who are responsible 
for the concern’s very existence. Charles M. 
Schwab once said that if the various physi- 
cal properties of his steel mills were sud- 
denly consumed by fire he could probably 
arrange to have them reconstructed in time 
and the loss would not be permanent. But 
if the personnel of his organization were 
suddenly destroyed by some untoward hap- 
pening, he would consider himself complete- 
ly ruined. 

Life insurance occupies a tangible place 


1 
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as an asset on a company’s statement ir the 
form of an amount equal to its cash sur- 
render value. Some credit value may also 
be attached to insurance in consideration of 
the fact that it cap always be used ag col- 
lateral for a loan with the insurance com- 
pany, based on the amount of premiums 
paid up. In the case of partnerships, busi- 
ness insurance is occasionally of great ad- 
vantage, enabling the surviving partner to 
purchase the deceased’s share in the busi- 
ness and in this way continue his business 
when perhaps otherwise he might have had 
to liquidate immediately, due to a demand 
on the part of the executors that the de- 
ceased’s share in the tusiness be withdrawn. 
In this way a business with a good future 


can be continued, and forced liquidation pre- 
vented. 


the purpose of attempting to swell the assets 
and conceal or wipe cut a deficit, it is ob- 
viously not good practice. However, there 
is nothing wrong in showing an appreciation 
from revaluation through a special surplus 
account set up for that purpose, which indi- 
cates clearly what has taken place. For 
instance, if a re-appraisal of property in- 
creases the fixed assets by $20,000, and the 
company already has an earned surplus of 
$100,000, it is permissible to offset the ad- 
dition on the asset side of the statement by 
the following on the liability side: Surplus 
from Appreciation Fixed Assets—$20,000; 
Earned Surplus—$100,000. If, on the other 
hand, the above company has a deficit of 
$10,000, the appreciation in surplus would 
be shown as follows: 


In summarizing the above arguments for Surplus from Appreciation Fixed 
business ag it is not intended to in- Less Deficit .. eS 
fer that such insurance will restore credit | 
where it is seriously damaged, or wili even See Se Se aeenes 
add in the majority uf cases anything more Any re-appraisal that is made should be 
than a secondary factor to be reviewed in conducted by competent authorities. If the 
judging the credit risk. But it is obvious re-appraisal shows a reduction in value, 
that in some cases it may occupy an im~- however, the decrease will have to be charged 
portant place in the credit consideration and tg the earned surplus account. 
that in any event it plays its part as being 
one of the various factor cen ir I : 
povenitinodr have to Se taten Site QUESTION: I have occasionally 

seen on statements the items “Stock 
QUESTION: Is it permissible for a Discount” and “Premium on Bonds”. 
company to revalue its fixed assets in Will yon Siaiiy explain what is meant 

order to cover up a deficit or a decrease by these items?—M. S. S. 
in surplus? One of the good accounts 

of this bank has recently suffered busi- undoubtedly refers to stock sold at a dis- 

ness reverses, due to no fault of its own, count or below par, and is in the nature of 
and operations have resulted so unprof- a deferred asset, the loss to be charged to 

: : : surplus account as soon as possible. For 

itably that there has been an impairment 


. Re instance, a company putting out a new 
of capital. The real estate and buildings 100,000 issue of roe § on - h 100, might 
of this company have been carried at a_ sell it at 98. It would then show on its 


figure which is considerably under the eng oo Sox moe 7 oo nl 
i count on sale o oc y 3 Laiabilities— 
present value, and a eel in aber aan would Capital Stock $100,000. The “Premium on 
undoubtedly show a large gain. If the Bondy” refers to bonds that have been sold 
property is carried on the statement at above par and represents the difference be- 
its re-appraised value, the increase in tween the par value and the price at which 
assets would be sufficient to wipe ou! the they have been sold. This is in the nature 
: of a deferred liability, the profit to be 
present deficit and show some surplus . : : 

: “ “ amortized and credited proportionately each 
besides.—W. M. K. year during the length of the bonds. For 
ANSWER: It is not considered conserva- ¢X@mple, if a bond issue of $100,000, par 
tive accounting practice to revalue fixed as- Value 100, is sold at 102, the company will 
sets and show the appreciation on the state- show on its balance sheet: Assets-- Cash 
ment as an addition to earned surplus. If a $102,000; Liabilities—Premium on Bends 

re-appraisal of property is made purely for Sold $2000; Bonded Indebtedness $100,000. 









ANSWER: The item “Stock Disccunt” 
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Established. 18 LO 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 
_ NAtIoNnAL BANK 


of the City of New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 29, 1922 











ASSETS 
en Re $137, 283,632.44 
Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances ...................- 4,674,937.89 
TE, i, GRWUUURIIRIEE TRCTIITIII osececcciccseiccicctscnntnsnenttincecsorsccnnssisnnsemmcetmiintinmiaiimmians ree ae 
Beer, TUTTI, GO. cecenicesccsctsniecsececesessesssvesretsnenenemmatrecesenatanenescananasemmansensenesasennee 6,707,502.04 









3,789,578.85 
- 102,960,973.90 


$286,768,516.74 





Banking House, Furniture and Fixtures 
Cash and Exchanges 



































Capital $10.000,000.00 
ES sscteniniaiianataninicnannaniiialnniied 10,000,000.00 
CORO TORTROT  cceccceseescensticnsccssncestentevevaseninnesmnmncemimienssean 7,182,593.01 
Unearned Discount ................ 2 491,924.63 
Reserved for Interest and Taxes ..... 526,883.68 
National Bank Notes Outstanding ......... ‘ 1,000,000.00 
Time Acceptances (Foreign Department) 4,908,233.18 
Foreign Bills of Exchange Sold With Endorsement.. 453,683.48 
DEPOSITS 


-----$250,217,898.76 
1,987,300.00 252,205,198.76 


$286,768,516.74 


Individuals and Banks 
United States Government 
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The Greater Exchange National Bank Building, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(Size 140 x 165 feet) 


Work is progressing on the Exchange Trust Com- 
pany unit, which with the original Exchange Na- 
tional Bank Building will constitute one of the 
largest bank and office buildings in the Southwest — 
a fitting home for “Oklahoma’s Largest Bank.” 


The design and layout of the entire building and 
banking quarters with all structural, mechanical, 
electrical, vault and other engineering work are in 
the hands of the Weary and Alford Company. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Duties of Bank Upon Receiving 
Trust Fund on Deposit 


Clifford v. United States Trust Company of 
New York, New York Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division. 196 N. Y. 
Supp. 392. 


F a bank knowingly allows a trustee 
to misapply a trust fund on deposit 
in the bank, it may be held liable 

to the beneficiary of the trust. For 
instance, banks have been held liable 
where they have allowed an executor or 
administrator to deposit estate funds in 
the depositor’s individual account and 
have then received from the depositor 
a check drawn on the account in pay- 
ment of the depositor’s individual debt 
to the bank. 

But, where funds are deposited in an 
account indicating the trust character of 
the deposit, the bank is not called upon 
to inquire into the terms of the trust 
and to see to it that the fund is applied 
in accordance with such terms. 

In this case, trustees deposited money 
in the defendant bank, receiving tlere- 
for a certificate of deposit in their 
names as trustees. Instead of com- 
plying with the provisions of the trust, 
the trustees withdrew substantia! sums 
and invested the same contrary to the 
directions of the will creating the trust. 
The bank had no information as to the 
terms of the trust. It was held that the 
bank was in no way responsible for the 
action of the trustees. 


OPINION 


Submission of controversy between 
‘ohn H. Clifford, as substituted trustee 
ider the will of Cyrus E. Lee, and the 
( nited States Trust Company of New 
rk, on an agreed statement of facts 


under Civil Practice Act, § 546. Judg- 
ment for defendant. 


GREENBAUM, J. One Cyrus E. 
Lee died a resident of New Bedford, 
Bristol county, Mass., on March 15, 
1889, leaving a will which was pro- 
bated by the probate court for the 
county of Bristol. By his will, the de- 
ceased, after giving certain pecuniary 
legacies, bequeathed the entire residue 
of his personal estate to his wife, Han- 
nah H. Lee, and devised all of his real 
property to Joseph H. Thompson and 
John F. Hamilton in trust as follows: 

“To dispose of the same by sale and 
deposit the proceeds thereof in the 
United States Trust Company of New 
York City for the benefit of my wife 
and for and during her natural life and 
to pay her the income annually accru- 
ing therefrom and in case the said in- 
come does not in any year amount to the 
said sum of $800, I direct the said 
trustees to pay to ker from the prin- 
cipal so much as when added to said 
income shall amount to said sum. Upon 
the death of my wife I give and devise 
all the rest of my estate of whatsoever 
kind to the said Joseph H. Thompson, 
his heirs and assigns forever.” 


The trustees, after disposing of the 
testator’s real estate, deposited the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, amounting to $15,- 
122.63, with the defendant, receiving in 
exchange therefor a certificate*of de- 
posit issued to them in their names as 
trustees of the estate of Cyrus E. Lee, 
deceased, and which provided for the 
payment of interest thereon at the rate 
of 3 per cent. Instead of complying 
with the provisions of the trust, the 
trustees withdrew substantial sums 
under the certificate of deposit, and in- 
vested $9000 thereof by acquiring in 


SO 
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their names, as trustees, assignments of 
first and second mortgages covering cer- 
tain real property in Brooklyn. 

Subsequently, and on or about Sep- 
tember 16, 1898, the said Joseph H. 
Thompson and John F. Hamilton re- 
signed as trustees, and Joseph H. 
Thompson, Jr., a son of the said Jo- 
seph H. Thompson, was duly appointed 
by the probate court as substituted 
trustee under the said trust, and duly 
qualified as such trustee. 

It appears that in the judicial resig- 
nation proceedings which were had 
Joseph H. Thompson and John F. 
Hamilton duly filed their accounts as 
trustees, which accounts described the 
investments which the trustees had made 
from the proceeds of the trust moneys, 
and stated that all the parties in interest 
in the estate were served with notice of 
the proceedings, including Mrs. Lee, 
who joined with all the other persons in 
interest in signing a paper which stated 
that they had “examined the foregoing 
account” and that they “request that 
the same be allowed without further 
notice”. In this connection, however, 
it should be noted that it appears that 
Hannah H. Lee was born in September, 
1842, and that— 


“Except as indicated by her signature 
appearing upon the trustee’s account of 
September 15, 1898, as set forth in 
paragraph 14 thereof, she was, until 
shortly before the beginning of this ac- 
tion ignorant of the breaches of trust 
and the surrounding circumstances, as 
hereinbefore set forth.” 


The agreed statement shows that 
Hannah H. Lee— 


“received from Thompson and Hamilton 
as trustees during their trusteeship the 
full sum of $800 per annum to which 
she was entitled under the terms of the 
will of Cyrus E. Lee and thereafter 
during the trusteeship of Thompson, 
Jr., and up to and including February, 
1918, she also received the full sum of 
$800 per annum.” 


In other words, it is agreed by the 
parties that, although the trustees had 


violated the strict provisions of the will, 
which required the proceeds of the sale 
of the real estate to be left on deposit 
with the United States Trust Company 
upon the terms mentioned in the trust, 
by the withdrawal of moneys from the 
certificate of deposit and reinvesting 
them in mortgages, the life tenant as 
matter of fact has yearly received $800, 
and it is expressly conceded that, if she 
had been paid $800 per annum under 
the terms of the trust, interest upon the 
principal sum of $15,122.68, deposited 
with the defendant Trust Company, 
being limited to 3 per cent., such fund 
would have been entirely exhausted by 
February, 1918. It thus appears that 
neither the trust estate nor any person 
interested therein has suffered any loss 
through defendant’s act in permitting 
the trustees to withdraw deposits which 
they had made with the defendant, since 
the life tenant actually received more 
than she possibly cculd have received, 
had the terms of the trust been strictly 
carried out. Of course, if the trustees 
had made any profits during their 
trusteeship, they weuld be answerable 
to Mrs. Lee for such profits. But that 
question is not before us. 

It is the contention of the plaintiff 
that he is entitled to judgment against 
the United States Trust Company for 
an accounting, and to receive payment 
from it of the amounts of the respective 
several withdrawals made by the 
trustees upon the ground that the com- 
pany was under the obligation or duty 
to the life tenant, Mrs. Lee, to become 
familiar with the terms of the trust, and 
not to permit any withdrawals from the 
deposit made from the sale of the real 
property, unless they were withdrawn 
in strict compliance with the terms 
thereof. 

We are of the opinion that there was 
no duty or obligation cast upon the de- 
fendant trust company to inquire as to 
the terms of the trust fund, when the 
trustees deposited the trust moneys with 
it as trustees and it issued to them, as 
trustees, the certificate of deposit. There 
is no circumstance mentioned in the 
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agreed statement of facts from which 
the court would be justified in finding 
that the trust company was put upon 
any inquiry as to the terms of the trust. 
In Bischoff v. Yorkville Bank, 218 N. 
Y. 106, 112 N. E. 759, L. R. A. 1916F, 
1059, the New York rule was stated as 
follows: 

“A fiduciary may legally deposit the 
trust funds in a bank to his individual 
account and credit. Knowledge on the 
part of the bank of the nature of the 
funds. received and credited does not 
affect the character of the act. The 
bank has the right to presume that the 
fiduciary will apply the funds to their 
proper purposes under the trust. There 
are judicial decisions, in cases in which 
the fiduciary has converted the funds, 
which hold the contrary. United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. People’s 
Bank, 127 Tenn. 720; Bank of Hickory 
v. McPherson, 102 Misc. Rep. 852.” 


The court further stated: 


“Inasmuch as the defendant knew 
that the credits to Poggenburg created 
by the proceeds of the checks were of 
a fiduciary character and were equit- 
ably owned by the executor, it had not 
the right to participate in a diversion of 
them from the estate or the proper pur- 
poses under the will. Its participation 
in a diversion of them would result from 
either (a) acquiring an advantage or 
benefit directly through or from the 
diversion, or (b) joining in a diversion, 
in which it was not interested, with 
actual notice or knowledge that the di- 
version was intended or was being ex- 
ecuted, and thereby becoming privy 
to it.” 


There is no suggestion in this case 
that the defendant, as depositary, had 
the slightest knowledge or information 
of the terms of the trust, or that it in 
any way participated in the disposition 
of the trust moneys, or derived any ad- 
vantages from the withdrawal of the 
de posit. 

it follows that defendant is entitled 
to a judgment, without costs. Settle 
or‘er on notice. All concur. 
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Telegraphic Certification of 
Check 


Flathead County State Bank v. First 
National Bank of Caledonia, United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. 
282 Fed. Rep. 398. 


In order for a telegram, sent by a 
bank, to operate as a certification of a 
check, drawn upon the bank, the tele- 
gram must be so werded as to express 
a promise to pay the check. A mere 
statement that the check is good is in- 
sufficient. 

The plaintiff bank, upon receiving a 
check for $10,000, drawn on the de- 
fendant, wired the defendant, describing 
the check and asking “‘is it good”. The 
defendant wired back the following 
answer “A. O. Myhre check for $10,- 
000 is good”. The defendant neverthe- 
less, refused to pay the check upon 
presentment. And it was held that the 
plaintiff could not recover against the 
defendant, on the theory that the check 
had been certified, because the telegram 
did not, in effect, promise to pay the 
check. 


OPINION 


Action by the Flathead County State 
Bank against the First National Bank 
of Caledonia. Judgment on a directed 
verdict for defendant, and plaintiff 
brings error. Affirmed. 


COTTERAL, District Judge. The 
Flathead County State Bank, of Polson, 
Mont., brought this action at law to 
recover of the First National Bank of 
Caledonia, Minn., the amount of a 
check for $10,000, drawn by A. O. 
Myhre upon the latter bank. The 
grounds of recovery, as stated in the 
petition, were that for a valuable and 
sufficient consideration Myhre agreed to 
pay the plaintiff that sum, and in lieu 
of cash tendered the check, upon agree- 
ment that the plaintiff should hold it 
tentatively until it should telegraph the 
defendant to ascertain whether the de- 
fendant would accept and certify it, and 
this was done and the acceptance and 
certification were effected by tele- 
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graphic communication, but that there- 
after the check was presented to the de- 
fendant and protested, and payment was 
refused. The telegrams were exhibited 
with the petition, and were as follows: 


“Polson, Mont., May 16, 1918. 
“First National Bank, Caledonia. Minn. 


“We hold check of A. O. Myhre on 
your bank for ten thousand dollars. Is 
it good. 

“Flathead County State Bank, 
“W. J. Burke, Cashier.” 
“Caledonia, Minn., May 16, 1918. 


“Flathead County State Bank, Polson, 
Mont. 


“A. O. Myhre check for ten thousand 
dollars is good. 


“First National Bank, Caledonia, 


Minn.” 


The defendant answered, admitting 
the telegrams, and the presentation and 
protest of the check, and making a gen- 
eral denial. It denied knowledge of the 
check, except through the telegrams, 
and alleged that Myhre had no funds 
on deposit in the bank, and that it could 
not legally accept the check, as the 
parties knew; that Myhre had good 
financial standing, and was worth in 
property more than the check, and de- 
fendant merely intended to inform 
plaintiff he was good for the amount, 
but never accepted or certified the 
check; that the check was given in par- 
tial repayment of the defalcation of his 
son in plaintiff bank, on the representa- 
tion that a criminal charge against him 
would be withdrawn and plaintiff would 
use its influence te that end; that the 
authorities disapproved, and the son 
was sentenced; that Myhre was to re- 
turn to Caledonia and make a deposit 
for the payment of the check, but failed 
to do that, and notified the defendant 
not to pay it, if it was presented; that 
the check was obtained without consid- 
eration, and by fraud and duress; and 
that defendant had no knowledge of the 
consideration for it until after its date. 

The plaintiff replied, alleging that 


defendant had knowledge of the making 
and delivery of the check and the con- 
sideration therefor and the circum- 
stances; that plaintiff had no knowl- 
edge as to the deposit or funds of 
Myhre in the defendant bank, nor as to 
his standing or property ; that the agree- 
ment was, the demands of the bank 
against the son were released; that the 
authorities were notified and the son was 
sentenced ; and that the plaintiff had no 
knowledge whether payment of the 
check was stopped. 

At the trial of the case a jury was 
called, and witnesses testified in behalf 
of the plaintiff. The defendant offered 
no testimony, but moved the court to 
direct a verdict in its favor. The mo- 
tion was sustained, and judgment was 
rendered for the defendant. 

The plaintiff's witnesses were the 
cashier, president, and two other di- 
rectors of the bank, and a state official. 
It will suffice to give the substance of 
the cashier’s testimony. He testified to 
the making and delivery of Myhre’s 
check, also the defalcation of his son, 
Martin Myhre, in the sum of $19,600, 
in the plaintiff bank. Myhre and two 
attorneys met with the directors of the 
bank at Polson. One of the attorneys 
represented that Myhre had consider- 
able wealth, the family was well to do 
and honorable, and did not want the 
stockholders to stand all the loss, and 
desired to settle the son’s civil liability 
to the bank. Offers were made, and 
eventually $10,000 being agreed upon, 
the check therefor was tendered. Myhre 
said he had made arrangements with the 
defendant to take care of it and pay it, 
and the fact could be ascertained by 
telegram. The check was accepted. 
with the understanding the defendant 
would be wired, and would “O. K.” it. 
or say it was go8d. The settlement was 
not to influence the criminal proceedings 
against the son, but one of the at 
torneys there stated it was the purpose 
to show to the court restitution had been 
made and report the settlement to the 
state banking department and the At 
torney General. Myhre’s attorney, in 
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his presence, said he was a wealthy 
farmer, had extensive land holdings in 
Houston county, Minn., that his son 
Martin had received none of his inheri- 
tance, that some of the other sons had, 
and Martin would inherit one-third of 
his property. 

The cashier, by direction of the presi- 
dent, sent the telegram to the defend- 
ant and received the answer, copies of 
which are attached to the petition. The 
plaintiff accepted the check in settle- 
ment of the son’s liability, and it was 
sent out for collection in regular 
course. The president of the bank went 
with Myhre and counsel to the banking 
department and Attorney General to in- 
form them of the restitution. The son 
received a sentence of four years. The 
check went to protest, and was not paid. 
The testimony of the other witnesses is 
merely cumulative, and no statement of 
it is essential. 

The plaintiff necessarily relies on the 
supposed acceptance of the check in 
question. Certain statutes of Minnesota 
are called to our attention as bearing 
upon the controversy, inasmuch as the 
place of payment of the check was in 
that state. The only application of 
them is that they sanction the accept- 
ance of a check by a separate instru- 
ment, and, of course, by a telegram. 
Our opinion must doubtless be upon 
general authority with respect to the 
force and effect of the telegrams passed 
between these parties, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

It was clearly the intention of the 
Montana bank and A. O. Myhre that 
the latter was making payment of $10,- 
000 to that bank, to settle in part the 
liability of his son. But the contro- 
versy is between the Montana and Min- 
nesota banks. While it is true that 
Mvhre represented that he had made 
arrangements with the latter to take 
care of the check and pay it, there was 
no testimony to show that he had done 
so or that he had any funds on deposit 
in or available to the Minnesota bank, 
for the purpose of meeting the check. 
There is a dearth of circumstances to 
connect that bank with the transaction. 


For this reason it is necessary for us 
to hold that the question of its liability 
must depend practically on the language 
of the telegrams; and, to state it more 
accurately, it is whether the Minnesota 
bank thereby agreed to bind itself to 
make payment of this check. 

The case of North Atchison Bank v. 
Garretson, 51 Fed. 168, 2 C. C. A. 145, 
decided by this court, points out the 
test of liability in such cases. ‘There 
the inquiring telegram was, “Will you 
pay James Tate’s check on you, $22,- 
000? Answer.” And the answer was, 
“James Tate is good. Send on your 
paper.” It was said the question was 
“whether the defendant bank agreed to 
pay Tate’s check, * * * and that in 
our judgment is just what the bank 
* * * * bound itself to do.” In the 
opinion it was also said that, if the 
answer had been limited to the words 
“Tate is good,” “there would be grounds 
for holding that the bank thereby in- 
tended an affirmative answer to the cate- 
gorical question put to it; but all doubt 
is put at rest by the remaining words of 
the answer, to wit, “Send on your 
paper.” And the bank was held to be 
liable upon the check. 

In the present case, the inquiry was 
whether a certain check was good, and 
the answer was it was good. There was 
omission of any language expressive of 
a purpose to honor the check. We are 
unable to construe the answer to that 
effect, without other aiding circum- 
stances. Standing alone, it is techni- 
cally an affirmation that the check of 
Myhre was worth its face at the time. 
The meaning ordinarily would be that 
the deposit account of the maker was 
then sufficient to meet the check. But 
this is different from undertaking to 
pay it, as would have been the signifi- 
cance of the act of formally accepting 
or certifying it. 

Another case which is valuable in its 
application is First National Bank of 
Dunn v. First National Bank of Mas- 
sillon (D. C.) 210 Fed. 542, where the 
inquiry was whether a check would be 
paid, and the answer was, “Forward 
your checks. They will undoubtedly be 
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taken care of by the company when pre- 
sented.” This was held to fix liability ; 
but it was noted that the inquiry was 
not whether the party was solvent. 

In the case of First National Bank 
v. Commercial Savings Bank, 74 Kan. 
606, 87 Pac. 746, 8 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
1148, 118 Am. St. Rep. 340, 11 Ann. 
Cas. 281, no liability was found, for 
want of “absolute promise to pay.” The 
telegrams were very similar to those 
here involved, and the decision is in 
point. 

The cases are to be distinguished 
which involve checks or bills on which 
acceptance is indorsed. Our investiga- 
tion leads us to conclude that a party 
is not entitled to recover where, as here, 
the alleged acceptance was by a sep- 
arate instrument, and there was not a 
clear obligation to make payment. 8 
Corpus Juris, 305. 

We are of the opinion that there was 
no substantial evidence of a binding 
agreement on the part of the defendant 
bank to pay the check in suit, and for 
that reason the trial court properly di- 
rected the verdict in its favor. 

The judgment is accordingly affirmed. 


& 


Accommodation Indorser En- 
titled to Notice of Dishonor 


Nolan v. Brown, Supreme Court of Louis- 
iana. 93 So. Rep. 113. 


The failure to give notice of dis- 
honor to an accommodation indorser of 
a note, discharges him from liability, 
unless notice of dishonor has _ been 
waived. This rule is here applied to a 
renewal note, re-indorsed by the ac- 
commodation indorser of the original 
note. 


OPINION 


Action by Frank J. Nolan against 
Owen W. Brown and another. A judg- 
ment for plaintiff was affirmed by the 
Court of Appeal, and the defendant 
Louis M. White applies for a writ of 


review. Judgments annulled and set 
aside as to the appealing defendant, 
and plaintiff's demands rejected. 


DAWKINS, J. Plaintiff sued Brown 
as maker and White as indorser, re- 
spectively of nine notes, payable to 
plaintiff's order at monthly intervals. 
White excepted that the petition dis- 
closed no cause of action as to him; but 
plaintiff was allowed to amend by al- 
leging that he had been the holder of a 
former series of notes representing the 
same indebtedness, upon which he was 
about to sue when the present notes 
were given by Brown and indorsec by 
White at the earnest solicitation of both, 
and the indebtedness extended over a 
longer period of time, for which reason 
White was not an accommodation in- 
dorser entitled to notice. Thereupon 
the exception which had been leveled at 
the failure to allege notice of dishonor 
to White was overruled; and defendant 
White answered, pleading the want of 
notice and that he had been thereby 
discharged. 

The district court, after trial, gave 
judgment for plaintiff against both de- 
fendants, and White appealed to the 
Court of Appeal for the parish of Or- 
leans. That court affirmed the judg- 
ment of the district court, and the case 
is now before us on certiorari and writ 
of review. 

The opinion is as follows: 


The facts are not disputed, and the 
sole question is: Was White discharged 
by the failure to give him notice of dis- 
honor? 

Brown had given plaintiff certain 
notes with White as accommodation in- 
dorser, which were about to prescribe, 
and, upon plaintiff threatening to sue 
both parties, they executed and deliv- 
ered to him 12 notes, in lieu of those 
which he then held, 8 of the new series 
being past due when delivered and must 
have been paid, for they are not sued 
upon in this case. 

Both the district court and Court of 
Appeal conceded that ordinarily an ac- 
commodation indorser is discharged by 
the failure to notify him of dishonor, 
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but base their conclusions upon the idea 
that the indorser in this instance falls 
within the class contemplated by sec- 
tion 115 of the Act No. 64 of 
1904 (Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Law), the pertinent portion of which 
reads as follows: 


“Sec. 115. Notice of dishonor is not 
required to be given to an indorser in 
either of the following cases: 


* * * * * * 


“3. Where the instrument was made 
or accepted for his accommodation.” 

It is not disputed that White re- 
ceived no financial benefit whatever 
from either the first or second series of 
notes, but is contended that he was ac- 
commodated within the meaning of the 
section just quoted by the plaintiff’s ac- 
ceptance of the new notes, with exten- 
sion of time to Brown and the foregoing 
of the right to immediately sue White. 
There is nothing to show that White 
was timely notified of the dishonor of 
the first series of notes, other than that 
just before the accruing of prescription, 
he had appeared with the maker and 
executed the renewal notes, signing as 
indorser as in the first instance. 

We cannot agree with the argument 
of defendant’s counsel that parol evi- 
dence cannot be received to prove that 
the note upon which White appeared as 
indorser was really given for his benefit. 
If this were true, then the third para- 
graph of section 115 of the statute, 
above quoted, would be rendered nuga- 
tory, for it could never be shown that 
a bill or note was “made or accepted 
for his (the indorser’s) accommoda- 
tion,” unless there was some contem- 
poraneous writing to that effect. The 
authorities cited and relied upon were 
without regard to this provision of the 
law, which had not been enacted at the 
time they were pronounced. 

However, we think that the provision 
referred to means some pecuniary ben- 
efit or accommodation, and not merely 
the foregoing of a lawsuit. The well- 
recognized and underlying principle 


upon which this clause in the law is 
founded is that one needs no notice of 
the failure to pay his own debt. When- 
ever a negotiable bill or note is given 
for which one in reality is primarily 
bound, though by the manner in which 
his name is placed thereon he may ap- 
pear to be bound in some other capacity, 
the true facts may ulways be shown as 
between the original parties; and, if the 
obligation is for his accommodation, in 
the sense that he may not look to some 
one else for reimbursement if he pay in 
whole or in part, then he is not entitled 
to notice. The reason, of course, for re- 
quiring notice to those not primerily 
bound, is that they may protect them- 
selves as against those who really owe 
the debt. Daniels on Neg. Inst. (6th 
Ed.) vol. 2, p. 1163, §§ 995b, 996. 

In the instant case it is not, as above 
stated, pretended that White received 
any benefit from the new notes other 
than the withholding of suit, and he 
assumed, on the face of the contract, the 
same character of liability as before. 
He would have at all times, had he paid 
the note, had the right to sue Brown for 
every penny so paid. The three notes 
which were past due when indorsed and 
delivered must have been paid, and 
there is nothing in the record to show 
that they were paid by any one other 
than Brown, the maker. As to the first 
one which thereaftcr matured (all 12 
having been executed and delivered 
October 14, 1919) on October 15, 1919, 
the first notice which appears to have 
been given White of dishonor was on 
December 22 of the same year, which 
could hardly be said to have been timely. 

Thousands of transactions are taking 
place daily in which men indorse bills 
and notes for others for accommodation, 
which are permitted to be renewed from 
time to time; and, if the contention of 
the plaintiff and the holding of the lower 
courts were correct, all that would be 
necessary to bind the indorsers in- 
definitely, or so long as the payee might 
wish to defer action, would be to pro- 
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cure one renewal and the reindorsement 
of the indorsers. Thereafter no nctice 
of dishonor would be necessary. We 
do not think this is the meaning of the 
law. 


For the reasons assigned, the judg- 
ments of the lower courts are annulled 
and set aside as to defendant Louis M. 
White, and the demands against him are 
rejected at plaintiff's cost. 


ay 
How to Use the Bank’s Telephone 


HE following suggestions for the 
proper use of the telephone are 
made in The Chase, the monthly 

publication of the Chase National Bank 


of New York: 
A. OUTGOING CALLS 


1. When asking for an outside connection, 
request the number and not the name, 
whenever possible. Took up the 
name and address in the telephone 
book, and if it is not given and in- 
formation is required, call the chief 
operator. 

2. Call the number slowly, pausing slightly 
between the second and third number; 
for example: Rector 38 (pause) 39. 

3. Listen to the operator’s repetition of 
the number and acknowledge it by 
saying “Correct” or “Please”. 

4. Speak clearly in an easy conversational 
tone directly into the transmitter. Jt 
is not necessary to shout. 

If you wish to recall the operator, move 
the hook up and down slowly and 
completely. The operator does not 
get the signal unless contact is made 
by the hook. 

6. Should you fail to reach the desired 
person and wish to leave word for 
him to call, make certain that you 
give both your name and telephone 
number, in order that he may know 
what number to call and for whom 
to ask. 

7. Say “Good-by” or “Thank you” when 
you have finished talking, and replace 
the receiver on the hook quietly. 


or 


B. INCOMING CALLS 


8. Answer the telephone promptly and 
pleasantly. 

9. In answering it is preferable not to 
say “Hello,” but to give your depart- 
ment and name immediately; for ex- 
ample: “Loan Department, Mr. Jones 
speaking,” or “Loan Department, Mr. 
Jones’ office (or desk)”. When away 
from your office, see that some one is 
instructed to answer the telephone 
promptly in your absence. 


10. It is not courteous to demand the name 
of the person calling until you have 
identified yourself. 

11. It is advisable to get the name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number of a 
person transmitting a message as 
early as possible in the conversation. 

12. When another person is wanted on the 
telephone see that such person goes to 
the telephone. Do not tie up the 
service. 

13. Use the expression “Engaged on an- 
other wire,” instead of “Busy on an- 
other wire”. 

14. In answering a call for some one else 
say, “Who is calling, please? If you 
will give me your number I will see 
that you get the information as 
quickly as possible”. 

15. Do not leave the receiver off the hook 
when the conversation is ended. 

16. If you are asked for information which 
you cannot immediately give, do not 
tie up the telephone and keep the in- 
quirer waiting, but state that you will 
call as soon as you obtain the infor- 
mation. Be sure to call at the time 
promised, either to give the desired 
information or to explain why further 
delay is necessary. 

17. Transferring calls should be avoided 
whenever possible. When the caller 
asks specifically for an individual the 
transfer is entirely proper. However, 
when a situation is explained to you, 
you should first communicate with 
the person wanted, giving the facts 
to him. The inquirer should not be 
asked to repeat. When the transac- 
tion concerns another department and 
no immediate answer is necessary, as 
often happens in daily routine work, 
you should inform the proper person 
of the facts, requesting that he com- 
municate with the customer as 
promptly as possible. 

18. In requesting the transfer of a call use 
the same telephone. By using another 
telephone you may get a different op- 
erator, which means another opera- 
tion and loss of time. Use the 
phrase “Please transfer this call to 

. instead of “Please transfer 
this party to - _” 
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Equitable Service for banks 


1. Commercial paper 


Because of its exceptional credit-gathering facilities, 
The Equitable is able to offer special service to cor- 
respondent banks in the market for commercial paper. 


The work of our Credit Department covers the 
entire world, and the latest available information con- 
cerning the standing of corporations and firms, both 
domestic and foreign, may be secured promptly 
through us. Write for further particulars. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 


PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


MEXICO Clry: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


CLEVELAND: 629 Euclid Avenue 
CHICAGO: 29 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
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New Dress For ‘“The Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street’’* 


By Walter Littlefield 


Egyptian civilization, the column 
the Greek, the round arch the 
Roman, so the Bank of England, by its 
history, its legends and traditions and 
its appearance, symbolizes the British 
Empire, its financial and commercial 
stability, its grimness and its invul- 
nerability. The pseudonym, “The Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street”, has 
rivaled Scotland Yard for numerical 
supremacy in the English novel of 
crime, romance and of fashion, and is 
quite as well known all over the world. 
For a long time “The Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street” has felt herself 
cramped in her ancient cerements, and, 
as it would have been difficult to have 
her skirts spread out beyond the three 
and a half acres of ground they now 
occupy, it has been decided to add to 
her stature. The elevation contem- 
plated will not spring from the window- 
less outside walls, the suggestive mas- 
sive facades, the chef-d’oeuvre of Sir 
John Soane, but from the interior quad- 
rilateral surrounding the nucleus of the 
edifice designed by Sir Robert Taylor 
and the famous Sampson. 

The announcement that the bank is 
at least to be partly rebuilt, to have six 
stories added to the inner structure, 
with a Parthenon portico high up over 
the ancient portal, is regarded by Lon- 
doners as an historic event. And there 
is by no means universal approval of 
the innovation. There is keen, but pos- 
sibly irrational, resentment among the 
thousands of city workers who daily 
pass that way. But necessity takes no 
account of sentiment, and they have no 
logical alternative to offer. 

lt is unfortunate that Sir John Soane, 
prophet though he was in many ways, 
could not contemplate the use of steel in 
architecture, and hence the drawings he 
left give no suggestion of rebuilding 


J UST as the pyramids symbolize 
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within the enceinte. Not one among the 
many indicates a higher building. We 
learn from them, however, that his 
model was “the Temple of the Sibyl at 
Tivoli,” of which the southwest angle is 
a facsimile. The entrance to the bul- 
lion yard, it is also learned from the 
same source, is a copy of Constantine’s 
arch at Rome, although the allegorical 
figures represent the Thames and the 
Ganges and are the later work of T. 
Banks, R. A. 

It is apparent, however, in spite of 
his architectural reminders of the past, 
that what Sir John and his successors 
actually set out to do was to protect 
the bank’s hoard. The original building, 
we are told by the writer on architec- 
ture, Walter G. Bell, was itself quite 
small, having St. Christopher-le-Stocks 
Church as its immediate neighbor. Lon- 
don was badly policed a century and 
more ago, and the bank directors were 
always in nervous alarm lest some des- 
peradoes might use the church as a 
jumping-off place for an assault on the 
gold in the vaults. 


A WELL GUARDED BANK 


In the Gordon riots the mob attacked 
the bank, and human lives were lost in 
vain effort. St. Christopher-le-Stccks, 
too dangerous a building for purposes 
of thieves, was then pulled down, and 
its site was incorporated in the bank; 
and the encircling wall was, when Soane 
had finished it, a most effective barri- 
cade. But times change, and although 
mob attacks are no longer feared, every 
provision has been made for their re- 
ception, and also for the reception of 
gangs of cracksmen. Since the Gordon 
riots of 1780, a military force has been 
stationed nightly within the bank, and 
the officer on guard is provided with a 
dinner for himself and two friends. The 
chief accountant and chief cashier have 
official residences within the pile. In 
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addition to the military guard, a certain 
number of clerks sit up nightly and 
patrol the building. Outside, both day 
and night, the most efficient men from 
Scotland Yard patrol the neighboring 
streets, while ‘“Bobbies’” have been 
trained to assemble at various points at 
prearranged signals. 

Aside from the bullion and gold coin 
which the bank was originally designed 
to guard, and which, now standing at 
£126,500,000, is since the war much 
below that in the United States Treas- 








accurate and unerring in numbering and 
registering each note, so as to secur 
against fraud in every possible form. 
There are banknotes in circulation of a 
value close to twenty-five millions ster] 
ing (£24,857,000, the approximat: 
figure), but every note is canceled im 
mediately upon its being paid in. The 
registration of Bank of England notes 
is so perfect that any note paid into the 
bank during the last five years can be 
produced in a minute or two, with in- 
formation as to the channel through 
which it found its way back to the 
bank, although the register contains 77,- 
745,000 notes packed away in 13,400 
boxes, and the notes, if stitched end to 
end, would extend over half way around 


Sketch of enlarged Bank of England as planned, after the official drawings 


ury Building in Washington, or, indeed, 
in the Sub-Treasuries of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and San 
Francisco, there are other treasures 
quite as valuable and apparatus which, 
if destroyed, could hardly be replaced. 
In the weighing office are the ingenious 
instruments invented by a Deputy Gov- 
ernor of the bank of thirty years ago, 
by the name of Cotton, which are so 
contrived that when one hundred sov- 
ereigns are placed in a round tube, as 
they descend on the machines the coins 
of a full weight are carefully separated 
into one box, while those of light weight 
are passed into another, where they are 
defaced at the rate of 60,000 or 70,000 
a day. 

The banknote machinery is just as 


the world at the Equator, or a distance 
of 12,500 miles. 

The bank is the agent of the Gov- 
ernment, on whose behalf it receives the 
taxes, pays the interest of the national 
debt in dividends to the half million 
holders of stock. In return for work 
done, the bank receives a percentage, to- 
gether with profit derived from the dis- 
counting of mercantile bills with the 
floating balance of public money left in 
the bank. 


BANK CARES FOR HISTORIC AND ART 
TREASURES 


Then, too, there are historic and art 
treasures. In one of the inner halls are 
the relics of the Guards, whose organi 
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zation has been prepared to defend the 
bank for nearly a century and a half. 
In another are arranged in a gleaming 
circle the swords of the old Volunteer 
Corps of the bank, first organized when 
Napoleon was threatening to invade 
England. Another contains the de- 
fenses devised for the protection of the 
Bank during the World War. The most 
precious art treasure of the bank is 
the white marble mantelpiece in the 
court room, with its frieze-like sculp- 
turings. It was brought from Italy 
about 200 years ago, and first reposed 
in the house of the Marquess of Angle- 
say, and thence taken to the bank, about 
1850. 

According to the notes of the new 
irchitects, already accepted by the 
Court of Directors of the bank, the ele- 
vation of the enceinte will cause’ the 
demolition of the rotunda, under which 

» many stirring and romantic scenes 

ive taken place, particularly in the 

urt room, where legend says Disraeli 

id his memorable encounter with the 


il 


Fal 


Governor of the Bank, who had re- 
fused to advance the funds necessary 
to purchase the Suez Canal. 

Possibly the most severe critic of 
the new plans is Mr. Bell. He does not 
bemoan the contemplated loss of the 
rotunda, but he does seriously object to 
obliterating the “very beautiful loggia 
and Prince’s street entrance, which are 
among the finest internal features of the 
bank,” and he adds: 

“The wisdom of attempting to recon- 
struct Taylor’s court room on another 
site is questionable. Then, for the un- 
avoidable loss of the garden court in the 
present scheme, there is promised com- 
pensation in a new garden court at the 
center of the new mass of buildings. It 
is very pretty, the old garden court, one 
of the most restful spots in the city. 
The churchyard of St. Christopher-le- 
Stocks, it was. A bank clerk, one Jen- 
kins, was buried there after the build- 
ing. He stood seven feet six inches high, 
and the unusual interment, then in the 
heart of the Bank, was allowed in order 
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Detroit Business Men 
are planning a big 1923 


To every part of the world their varied products will 
be shipped. Returning there will be a flow of credits. 


The First National Bank anticipated Detroit’s (the 
Fourth City) continued growth. It provided banking 
facilities occupying six entire floors, three half floors 
and three sub-basements in its own building covering 
a half acre of ground, that you may be served promptly 
and well in 1923. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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to protect the corpse from the greed of 
body-snatchers. A lime tree still flour- 
ishes, and it is a sunny place, the build- 
ings all about it carefully proportioned 
in height to preserve the beauty and 
amenities of this open space. 

“How can any new garden court com- 
pare with it, when lying at the bottom of 
a tall light shaft, with walls towering 
100 feet, perhaps more, above it? Where 
will the sun struggle in? One will be 
curious to see those trees suggested in 
the plan thriving within it. 

“The problem confronts the bank di- 
rectors, and none need envy them their 
grave responsibility. Perhaps enough 
has been said to indicate its complexity 
and those points with which the public 
will regard themselves as particularly 
concerned in any alterations at the 
Bank of England.” 


AN ELOQUENT PLEA FOR RETAINING 
THE BANK 


He then makes an eloquent plea for 


retaining the bank, citing plenty of 
examples: 

“France, one recalls, maintains the 
Luxembourg, altered internally to give 
a chamber for the Senate, but the Lux- 
embourg still, the historical monument 
unimpaired. The Palais Bourbon, shel- 
tering the Chamber of Deputies, still is 
the Royal Palace. The French Ministry 
of Justice is housed in a private palace 
near by the Place de la Concorde, the 
building left undisturbed. The Minis- 
try of the Interior at Rome, lodged in 
a palace, maintains it as a palace still. 

“These are historical monuments 
zealously preserved; the best possible 
is done within their limitations, but the 
fabric must be left unharmed. Such is 
the policy, and such the sacrifice, of 
other nations, valuing their artistic 
treasures. The Bank of England is not 
@ national acquisition in the sense that 
these are, but it has a very important 
place in English architecture and a like 
important place in London City. It 
cannot be metamorphosed without great 
loss to both. Great Britain lags behind 
many Continental countries in the laws 








The investment 


information which The National 
City Company, through its rep- 
resentatives, brings personally 
to the attention of bankers is 
information which the Company 


has most carefully gathered, 
sifted and analyzed. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LONDON 
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they enjoy for the preservation of mon- 
uments which, artistically or histor- 
ically, are of value to the nation. 

“At a time when there seemed a pos- 
sibility of the seat of the Papacy being 
removed from Rome, Signor Crispi was 
asked what in that case would become 
of the Vatican. “The day you go out 
we step in’, was the reply. The Italian 
Nation would accept the charge. This 
nation of ours is very chary of accept- 
ing anything that involves a charge, 
hence the wholesale destruction that 
still goes on unchecked, which every one 
deplores. The destruction of the Bank 
of England, or its spoliation by addi- 
tions designed to meet modern re- 
quirements, would alike be deplorable. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral would no doubt be 
a more practical preaching house if the 
great inner void of its dome were 
boarded up; Westminster Abbey be 
much better fitted for sightseeing by the 
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large congregations which assemble at 
coronations and royal marriages if many 
piers were taken down, steel girders in- 
troduced, and the choir screen thrust 
aside. But we do not do these things. 
The Bank of England of Sir John 
Soane’s creation is almost as much a 
London monument as is cathedral and 
abbey.” 


PROJECTED BY WILLIAM PATERSCN 
IN 1691 


This world-famous institution was 
projected by William Paterson in 1691 
and was incorporated by William and 
Mary in 1694. In those days Thread- 
needle Street was called Three Needle 
Street, a name derived from the three 
needles in the arms of the Needle- 
makers’ Company, whose establishment 
was hard by. This Paterson is said 
to have been everything from a mis- 
sionary to a pirate and to have learned 
his banking in Venice, Lombardy and 
Genoa. At least he was an enterprising 
promoter, for he got a party of sub- 
scribers to lend £1,200,000 at 8 per. 
cent. and incorporated them as the Gov- 
ernors and Company of the Bank of 
England. “The Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street” had many vicissitudes in 
her early years. Party politics, as well 
as the wars with the French, served to 
debase her coinage. And _forgers, 
“sweaters” and “pirate banks’ con- 
spired ‘for her undoing. In 1697 she 
was obliged, for a time, to suspend pay- 
ment until royalty came to her rescue. 
In 1807 the goldsmiths, fearing an in- 
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vasion by Napoleon, bought up her bills 
and so shook her credit for a time. In 
the year of the young Pretender the 
bank barely escaped a second suspen- 
sion. Then, in 1780, the great John 
Wilkes rescued the bank from the Gor- 
don rioters, who had already attacked 
and burned Newgate. 

But the great and besetting anxiety 
of the bank in the eighteenth century 
was forgery. There was “Old Patch,” 
who, making his own ink and _ paper, 
cleared up nearly a quarter of a million 
pounds before he was caught and 
hanged. By the beginning of the last 
century thirty or forty men had been 
hanged every year for forgery. At that 
time a staff of seventy clerks was em- 
ployed to detect forgeries. Then, 
finally, there was a cashier who man- 
aged to get away with £200,000, about 
whose exploit Dibdin made a topical 
song on the name of the chief cashier. 
whose signature then, as now, was on 
the notes: 


Sham Abram you may 

In any fair way, 

But you must not sham Abram 
Newland. 


The golden age of forgery ended with 
the magnificent frauds of Fauntleroy 
and, paradoxical as it may seem, with 
the abolition of the death penalty for 
forging, and by the time the American 
Republic was established the experimen- 
tal institution of the adventurer Pater- 
son had become part of the fabric of the 
State and a very important wheel. in- 
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deed, in the mechanism of the financial 
and commercial world. 

Before the war visitors were ad- 
mitted to view the premises, and even 
the bullion office if in company of a 
director of the bank. It was then one 
of the show places of London. But 
the parties grew from six to twenty-five. 
The question of guidance was becoming 


serious when the World War came. Now 
the bank permits no visitors and attends 
to business only. 

A Governor, Deputy Governor, and 
twenty-four directors (of whom three 
retire yearly) have the management of 
the bank. These meet weekly, on Thurs- 
days, in the room called the bank 
parlor. 


World-Wide Commercial Arbitration 


HE cause of universal arbitration 

instead of litigation to settle com- 
mercial disputes both in this country 
and abroad, after centuries of agita- 
tion, is at last making definite strides 
towards realization, according to A. J. 
Wolfe, Chief of the Commerce De- 
partment’s Division of Commercial 
Laws. Mr. Wolfe says: ‘““The combined 
efforts of the Department of Commerce, 
trade groups, and bar associations are 
beginning to get results in the form of a 
plan, world-wide in its scope providing 
for the enactment of a national law in 
this country and for treaty arrange- 
ments to make it effective abroad. 

“The commercial world has hardly 
begun to realize the significance of the 
conferences held last fall under the De- 
partment’s auspices, which were fol- 
lowed by energetic efforts by the friends 
of arbitration, including the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York 
and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Endorsement by the American 
Bar Association in its last convention 
of a Federal Bill to make arbitration 
contracts valid and enforceable and of 
a clause to the same effect for the 
mutual recognization of such contracts 
by treaties of the United States with 
other countries, has been one of the 
most striking developments to date. 

Never perhaps in the history of com- 
merce has the feeling been so strong 
that arbitration is the true solution of 
difficulties arising between honorable 
merchants both at home and abroad. I 
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attribute the recent epidemic of can- 
cellations as the principal factor which 
has rallied so much support to the plan. 
The temptation to escape the hazards 
of contract by repudiating the contract 
itself or by seeking refuge in technicali- 
ties has been undermining the age-long 
fundamentals of business intercourse. 
In my opinion, arbitration offers an 
equitable substitute for protracted, ex- 
pensive, and friendship-destroying liti- 
gation which will work to its greatest 
advantage in foreign trade transactions 
wherein the contracting parties are so 
often thousands of miles apart.” 

In reviewing recent developments, 
Mr. Wolfe said: 

“An arbitration law which permits 
merchants to agree to arbitrate their 
differences and by which the awards of 
arbitrators have the force of judicial 
verdicts, now exists in the State of New 
York. 

“A conference held in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on November 15, 
1921, went on record as recognizing the 
value and importance of commercial ar- 
bitration in the effort to conserve perish- 
able and semi-perishable food products 
now going to waste at the rate of mil- 
lions of dollars annually because of 
trade disputes. 

“The American Bar Association in 
its annual convention in San Francisco 
in July last, gave its emphatic ap- 
proval to the draft of a Federal law to 
legalize arbitration in interstate com- 
merce and in admiralty matters. The 














An Important Bank in 
South African Trade 








a HE National Bank of 

South Africa are Bank- 
ers to the Union Govern- 
ment in the Transvaal, the 
Orange Free State and 
Natal, and to the Imperial 
Government. It maintains 
branches and sub-branches 
in the principal towns in the Union of 
South Africa, Southwest Protectorate, 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Portuguese East 
Africa, Kenya Colony and Tanganyika 
Territory. 

It also maintains branches and agencies in Lon- 
don and other parts of Europe and has affiliations 
in other important world markets. It therefore 
transacts banking business with every civilized 
country in the world, offering American banks and 
merchants exceptional facilities through its New 
York Agency, specializing in the negotiation of ex- 
porters’ drafts on South Africa and Australia. 
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bill is entitled, ‘a bill to make valid and 
enforceable written provisions or agree- 
ments for arbitration of disputes arising 
out of contracts, maritime transactions, 
or commerce among the states or terri- 
tories or with foreign nations’. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, has under- 
taken a work of immense significance in 
taking up with its constituent chambers 
the great and practical problem of pro- 
viding the machinery for making com- 
mercial arbitration readily available to 
merchants at home and abroad and for 
making it a dependable weapon in clear- 
ing up the obstructions to the develop- 
ment of trade. Several chambers of 
commerce have advised the Department 
of. Commerce of the perfecting of such 
machinery, notably the Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles. 

“A world-wide distributed question- 
naire sent out by the Department of 
Commerce is beginning to bring out the 
great interest exhibited in other lands 
in the possibilities of commercial arbi- 
tration. 

“Quick justice without recourse to 
courts by way of tribunals explains the 
whole proposition in a nutshell. The 
Federal Arbitration Law, if finally 
passed by Congress will have advanced 
the cause a long way. The safest 
method of insuring recognition to its 
provisions in foreign countries is by the 























New Orleans 
III 
Exporting Grain 


The largest of New Orleans’ grain 
elevators is publicly owned, has a 
storage capacity of 2,600,000 bush- 
els, and can load into ships 100,000 |}, 
bushels hourly. | 


We have a special department for 
financing the exportation of grain, 
and cordially invite such business. 


Bd 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 


New Orleans, U.S. A. 











adoption of a clause in commercial 
treaties with foreign nations establish- 
ing the validity of commercial arbitra- 
tion agreements between private par- 
ties.” 


Tenth National Foreign Trade Convention to Meet in 
New Orleans 


HE Tenth National Foreign Trade 
Convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council will be held in New Or- 
leans on April 25, 26, 27, 1928, ac- 
cording to announcement of O. K. 
Davis, Secretary of the Council. 
‘The selection of New Orleans as 
Convention city”, said Mr. Davis, 
peculiarly fitting in view of the de- 
opment of the city as a great center 
American foreign trading activity. 


In 1921 New Orleans was the second 
port of the United States, importing 
coffee, sisal, burlaps, bananas, crude oil, 
and sugar; and exporting corn, rice, 
wheat, cotton, glucose, steel rods not 
wire, iron pipes, steel plates and sheets, 
lard, cottonseed cake, meal and oil, 
mineral oils, tobacco and lumber. 

“Of special interest to foreign 
traders in all parts of the Mississippi 
Valley has been the development of 














From the Pacific Coast 
to Central Europe 


How the prompt action of a large 
National Bank made possible an 
important transaction by elimi- 
nating delays and uncertainties 


AN American exporter on the 
Pacific Coast had received a 
large order from a certain foreign 
concern. A profitable transaction 
was in sight, yet there was lack of 
assurance as to the buyer’s credit and 
the element of time was important. 


‘The exporter put the matter up to 
the Irving’s Foreign Department. 
Cable connections were established 
with the Irving’s representative in the 
foreign capital. The credit standing 
of the concern was promptly ascer- 
tained, and with complete assurance 
the American exporter closed the deal. 


The service of the bank was not 
only in securing credit information, 
but also in eliminating the risks of 


delay which might have proved fatal 
to the transaction. 


Pre-eminently commercial for over 
seventy years, the Irving National 
Bank has built up many highly spec- 
ialized departments—all designed to 
make its customer's dollar more 
powerful by speeding up commercial 
transactions. 


The Irving’s special Bill-of-Lad- 
ing Department is organized to trace 
railroad shipments, to locate freight 
cars on arrival at terminals, to elim- 
inate every sort of delay in releasing 
capital invested in goods in transit. 


Quick, accurate service in collec- 
tions, in transfer of funds, and in 
securing credit information abroad, 
is assured through the Irving’s corre- 
spondents or special representatives 
in more than 5,000 foreign cities and 
through direct cable connections with 
every trade center in the world. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
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shipping facilities at the Port of New 
Orleans, and the consequent increase in 
steamship services. Since the Third 
National Foreign Trade Convention 
was held in New Orleans in 1916, this 
progress has been particularly marked, 
and has been accelerated by the increas- 
ing proportion of American foreign 
trade carried on with the West Indies, 
Central America, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica and Asia, much of it passing 
through gulf ports. 

“As in former years, leading foreign 
traders from every part oz the United 
States and every line of industry, as 
well as a considerable number of busi- 
ness men from foreign countries, will 
be in attendance at the Convention.” 


& 
Great Britain 


Budget figures for the first six months 
of the current fiscal year recall the 
optimistic remarks of the Chancellor 
upon submitting the budget last May, 
says a report to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. Though the 
first half-year is usually far less pro- 
ductive of revenue than the second half, 
the returns are already £403,893,412 or 
44 per cent. of the estimated total, as 
compared with 40 per cent. at hand in 
the same period a year ago. Expendi- 
tures, on the other hand, at £347,423,- 
844, are only 88 per cent. of the sum 
allotted for the twelve months. Last 
year 46 per cent. of the total expendi- 
tures had been made at the half-way 
Stage. In the current half-year rev- 
enues are £56,469,569 in excess of ex- 
penditures; last year during the same 
period, expenditures exceeded income 
by £41,830,689. 

If it is assumed that the first half- 
year’s revenue for 1922-1923 repre- 
senis the same percentage of the final 
sum collected as was true of the first 
half-year for 1921-1922, then the total 
rev nue for the fiscal year will amount 
to £1,024,656,000, « sum so far in ex- 
cess of the original estimate that a ma- 








K. N. & K. Service 


places at the disposal of your de- 
positors, world-wide foreign exchange 
facilities, highly organized and ef- 
ficient. 

We have arrangements under which 
banks and bankers as principals can 
draw their own drafts on European 
countries or remit by money order to 
payees abroad in places with or with- 
out banking facilities. 

Daily foreign exchange quotations by 
mail or telegraph. 

K. N. & K. Traverers LETrers oF 
Crepir and Travet CueEcks are paid 
in all foreign countries at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange and are used by 
experienced travelers everywhere. 


Knauth Nachod & Kuhne 


120 Broadway NEW YORK 





























terial sum will be available either for 
reduction of the national debt or for 
supplementary expense of one or an- 
other of the services. 

In the twelve months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1922, the floating debt was re- 
duced £448 665,500. 

British small investors have pur- 
chased since the first issuance of British 
Savings Certificates in 1916, 591,913,- 
000 of these certificates representing a 
total investment of £459,144,504. The 
certificates were originally issued to aid 
the Government’s war financing but the 
continued popularity of the securities 
indicates that the British public has ac- 
quired a permanent investment habit 
through the movement. 

Figures received by the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, from its 
English information service disclose 
that there are at present in Great 
Britain more than 20,000 local Savings 
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DEDICATION OF THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE WAR MEMORIAL 


At the right in the gailery are, in the order named, Earl Balfour, the deputy chairman of the Stock Exchange, 
the Vicar of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and Sir Wilfrid Atlay, chairman of the Stock Exchange 


Committees and other associations pro- 
moting regular investment of savings 
through the purchase of the certificates. 

Withdrawals up to September, 1922, 
amounted to £115,679,000 or only about 
25 per cent. of the amount invested 
since the origin of the movement. The 
amount of the certificates taken by 
British small investors was exception- 
ally large in the last fiscal year. It 
totaled £93,100,000 or more than twice 
the amount taken in the fiscal year 
1920-21 and £4,000,000 more than the 
amount issued in the final year of the 
war. In seven months of the present 
fiscal year (beginning April 1, 1922) 


£41,800,000 of the certificates were 
issued. 

A comparison of British and Ameri- 
can official figures shows that the total 
amount invested by the British public 
through Savings Certificates is larger 
than the sum thus invested in the United 
States, but the British savings certifi- 
cates movement had an earlier start 
by about two years. 

The comparative figures are: 


Issued to Withdrawn 


August or Retired Out- 

31,1922 (in millions) standing 
By British Gov’t $2,066 $521 $1,545 
By U. 8. Gov't ....$1,287 $589 $ 698 


The above comparison is on the basis 
of $4.50 to the £. 
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Head Office: 


Total Resources Over. . 


BANCO DI ROMA 


Established 1880 


Capital Fully Paid and Surplus . . Lire 174,000,000 


200 Branches in Italy 


Other branches in: France, Spain, Switzerland, Fiume, Malta, 
Palestine, Rhodes, Syria, Tripoli, Turkey 
Affiliation in Egypt: Banco di Roma per I'Egitto e il Levante 


New York Representative Office 


Rome, Italy 


Lire 3,700,000,000 


One Wall Street 
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France 


The outstanding feature in’ the 
French economic situation during Oc- 
tober was the fluctuation and downward 
tendency of the franc, in spite of the 
fact that on November 2 the note circu- 
lation of the Bank of France, standing 
at 36,800,000,000 francs, showed a de- 
crease of approximately 700,000,000 
francs, as compared with a month be- 
fore. The home gold reserve increased 
by 51,000,000 francs during the period 
and gold abroad decreased 50,000,000 
francs. 

New York rates on franc cable trans- 
fers have followed a generally down- 
ward course from $.0761 on October 7, 
to $.0643 on November 9. 

The chief industries, notably coal, 
iron and steel, have profited by this con- 
dition, since British competition has 
been reduced. 

Bank clearings in Paris for Septem- 
ber showed total debits and credits of 
25,171,557,606 francs, a reduction of 
approximately 400,000,000 francs from 
the August total. 

Issues of stocks and bonds were con- 
siderably larger in September than in 
August. The average interest rate on 
bonds during September was 6.36 per 
cent. The Bourse showed somewhat 
more activity. 

New investment offerings in France 
during the first nine months of the pres- 
ent vear amounted to 21,062,800,000 
francs. Almost one-half of the total 
amount comprised loans floated for re- 


construction purposes in the war rav- 
aged districts. 

Figures received by the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, from its 
French information service indicate 
that the purposes for which French in- 
vestors were asked to subscribe were as 


follows: 
9 Months, 1922 





Securities (Million francs) 
Industrial 2,615 
Railroads. .............. fas Bs T45 
Departments, Towns, “Colonies cai ti 313 
National Treasury” ........ 4,798 
Credit National and “industris al loans 

LOT LOCOS UCEION an.eeeeenssnsencscccescssceseceereee DQG 


*Redemptions in July deducted. 


During the first half of 1922 the new 
investment offerings averaged 2,565,- 
000,000 francs per month compared to 
an average of 2,500,000,000 francs per 
month in the last half of 1921. How- 
ever, the amount of investment offer- 
ings decreased in the three months 
ending September 30, 1922. The total 
amount for September was 1,114,300,- 
000 francs. That total included 205,- 
173,000 francs in securities of French 
local railways and 152,300,000 francs 
in securities of textile industries. 


Italy 


The grant by the Italian parliament 
to the Facisti ministry of full power to 
reform the fiscal system, reduce state 
functions, and reorganize government 
departments has been favorably re- 
ceived by Italian industrial and com- 
mercial interests, according to a cable 
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Capital Authorized and Subscribed 
Capital Paid-up 





Banking and Agency B 
Fixed Deposit rates quoted on a lication. 





THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


; 1D 6,138,190 (£1,227,638) 
BANKERS :—Bank of England; London Joint City and Midland Bank (Limited) 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
and Mauritius 


The Bank buys and sells Bills = : oy Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
with the East on terms to be had on application. 


Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 


On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 WALL STREET 


$15,000,000 (£3,000,000) 
5,250,000 (£1,050,000) 


























to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. Business men are very 
optimistic. The elimination of unneces- 
sary public expenditures seems assured 
and a more equitable distribution of 
taxes is planned. Pressure on business 
will not be increased; the policy is to 
stimulate production. Investments of 
foreign capital will be encouraged, and 
it is reported that one offer has already 
been received from the United States. 

Exchange has improved considerably 
during the month, New York rates on 
cable transfers being $.0414 on No- 
vember 6 and $.0488 on December 2. 
Recent quotations have been more stable 
and as a result commodity prices have 
become steadier. 

The commodity market is generally 
quiet, buyers hesitating on account of 
exchange fluctuation. The previous in- 
dustrial improvement is being main- 
tained and production appears to be in- 
creasing. ‘Textiles are in fair demand, 
while the automobile, paper, and elec- 
trical industries are especially active. 
Conditions in metallurgy are showing a 
slow improvement. It is expected that 
the commercial treaty with France will 
stimulate exports, especially of agri- 
cultural products. 


Germany 


Basic factors bringing about cur- 
rency depreciation, says a report to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, may be listed as follows: The con- 
tinuing adverse balance of payments, as 
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aggravated by reparation payments; the 
complete loss of confidence abroad in 
any mark recovery with the resulting 
refusal to purchase and the unloading 
of previous holdings; the invoicing of 
60 per cent. or more of German ex- 
ports in high exchange currency, thus 
greatly diminishing the legitimate com- 
mercial demand for mark exchange; an- 
ticipatory purchase of foreign exchange 
by German industry and, of less im- 
portance, speculation by individuals; 
and lastly, although this is an effect 
rather than a cause, continued inflation. 

The theory that internal speculation 
in foreign values is largely responsible 
for the recent collapse of the mark 
seems somewhat invalidated by the vio- 
lent depreciation since the passage of 
the law providing for the control of 
foreign exchange transactions. This 
measure was in fact not so much a 
practical expedient as a gesture to quiet 
public apprehension over the new mark 
depreciation ; it was aimed chiefly at the 
prevention of smaller private specula- 
tion and has had no effect on legitimate 
purchase of foreign exchange by indus- 
try which must obviously cover raw ma- 
terial purchases when contracts are 
made. This law which went into effect 
about the middle of October is largely 
inoperative at present but has caused 
much protest from trade and industry. 

The various difficulties due to the 
shortage of capital are becoming more 
pronounced. Conditions tend to bring 
about the elimination of smaller con- 
cerns which cannot obtain adequate 
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bank credit to meet the new price levels 
nor proportionately increase their capi- 
talization. This elimination takes the 
form of absorption by large corpora- 
tions rather than of bankruptcies. The 
larger concerns are forced to draw 
upon their foreign high exchange re- 
serves. Actual currency is also still 
scarce; municipal and other corpora- 
tions are issuing emergency currency. 


Belgium 


While abnormal activity prevailed in 
Antwerp, says a recent report from the 
American Belgian Chamber of Com- 
merce in Belgium, staple markets during 
all of October under the artificial stim- 
ulus of the depreciating franc, the same 
factor gradually placed Belgian indus- 
trial producers in a position where by 
the beginning of November the accept- 
ance of new business especially for ex- 
port was practically impossible in view 
of the difficulty of price adjustment. 

The sentiment of optimism which had 
generally prevailed during the autumn 
thus gave way to exaggerated uncer- 
tainty, with the result that traders cov- 
ered hastily in dollars, while investors 
with free capital placed it in dollar 
and sterling securities regardless of the 
rate of the latter, so that this tem- 
porary hysterical demand needlessly ac- 
centuated the seasonal decline of Bel- 
gian exchange to be normally expected 
during the fall grain purchases. 

The Belgian public has not in gen- 
eral understood that the high rates on 
sterling rose from its appreciation with 
reference to the dollar and not from 
any relative decline of the franc itself. 
This prevailing pessimism and striking 
lack of confidence in the national cur- 
rency was aggravated by needlessly 
alarmist predictions, and completely 
supplanted the sentiment of siability 
which had been growing in Belgian 
commercial circles for some months. 

By the beginning of the second week 
in November, however, as the dollar and 
pound retrograded toward a more nor- 
mal level, some degree of order was 
gra‘ually restored, and while a return 
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of the standard currencies to radically 
lower rates can hardly be anticipated as 
long as the European cereal deficit con- 
tinues and the Near Eastern and repara- 
tions problems persist as bases for gen- 
eral apprehension, a steadying of Bel- 
gian business may still be looked 
forward to with confidence. 


Holland 


Bank note circulation of the Nether- 
lands totaled 1,007,000,000 guilders on 
November 6, while the metallic reserve 
was valued at 591,000,000 guilders. 
State revenues for September totaled 
39,000,000 guilders, as compared with 
40,000,000 for the same month of last 
year. The total revenues for the first 
nine months of 1922 amounted to 333,- 
000,000 as compared with 327,000,000 
for the same period last year. The 
nine months revenue for the present 






















































TRADE WITH FINLAND 





KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 


(The National Joint Stock Bank) 


Affords every facility to American Banks and Trust Companies, 
Merchants, Exporters and Importers having Commercial and 
Financial transactions in Finland 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


124 Branches in Finland 
HEAD OFFICE: 


HELSINGFORS 





Paid-up Capital and Reserves - Fmk 247,000,000 





Every Kind of Banking and 
Exchange Business Transacted 





Telegraphic Address: 
* Kansallispankki” 








year exceeded by 5,000,000 the esti- 
mates made when the budget was pre- 
sented. 

Bond issues of all classes in October 
totaled 22,800,000 guilders as compared 
with 54,500,000 guilders in September. 

A cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington says that the 
heavy decline in the German mark 
proves to be quite serious for Dutch in- 
dustry, interfering decidedly with the 
latter’s ability to compete with many 
German products. 


Finland 


Owing to seasonal causes and in part 
to the appreciation cf the Finnish mark, 
exports from Finland decreased in Oc- 
tober and November, and the mark 
has begun to decline slightly, but the 
National Bank holds a large balance of 
foreign currency and credits to protect 
it, says a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. 
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The favorable trade balance in Oc- 
tober was 114,000,000 marks and from 
January up to October, 660 million 
marks, or $14,000,000 at the average 
rate of exchange, as against an excess 
of imports amounting to 437 million 
marks for the same period of 1921. The 
end of the timber shipments and the 
hesitancy of the buyers of pulp and 
paper due to the continued appreciation 
of the Finnish mark, cut down the fa- 
vorable trade balance during November; 
actual statistics are not yet available. 


The Baltic Provinces 


A decidedly more optimistic tone is 
apparent in the Baltic provinces owing 
to improved trade balances, and more 
favorable currency conditions, accord- 
ing to cable dispatches to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. In 
Lithuania the commercial depression 
that followed the adoption of the new 
Lit currency continues, but with abating 
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severity. Confidence in the new cur- 
rency has been strengthened by its con- 
trast with the steady fall of the German 
mark which former!y circulated in Lith- 
uania. 

Esthonian trade returns for July, the 
latest month available, shows a favor- 
able balance of trade. The exports of 
765 million Esthonian marks ($2,220,- 
000 at the average rate of exchange of 
340 marks to the dollar) were more than 
50 per cent. higher than in any pre- 
ceding month since the formation of the 
country, and the imports of 532 millions 
were also the highest for any morth. 

The Latvian outlook is brightening 
owing to favorable trade balances dur- 
ing the last few months, excess of tax 
receipts over budget estimates, aid sat- 
isfactory introduction of the new Lat- 
vian currency. 

The new bank of Latvia is now doing 
business, and the new currency is being 
introduced gradually, side by side with 
the old ruble currency, and the change 
has been effected without disturbing 
business. 


Spain 


Business in Spain is better than it 
was at this time last year, says a cable 
report to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington, and is now reported at 
normal, Cotton factories are working 
at full capacity and weekly consump- 
tion of raw cotton shows a 15 per cent. 
increase over 1921. 

Dividends ranging from 5 per cent. 
to 16 per cent. were declared in October 
by eight leading benks and industrial 
companies. The Rio Tinto 5 per cent. 
dividend was the first paid by that com- 
pany in three years. 

Sales of agricultural machinery and 
tractors have been active, and sales of 
machine tools continue. There has been 
an inusually post-seasonal business in 
American automobiles, tires, and equip- 
ment. Madrid autobus and subway 
companies continue to make extensive 
purchases. An expenditure of 18,500,- 
000 pesetas in the various port improve- 
mer’ projects throughout Spain is 











Wherever Portuguese 
is Spoken 


Every country where Portuguese is 
spoken is reached directly through 
the New York Agency of the Banco 
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planned. There have been inquiries for 
American engineering machinery, and 
for digging and construction equipment, 
and continued calls for electrical cranes 
and other port equipment. 

The financial sitvation of the Gov- 
ernment is satisfactory, although the re- 
cent loan of 500,000,000 pesetas has 
been made the subject of unfavorable 
comment by political opponents of the 
present government. Seventy-six per 
cent. of the loan was subscribed by the 
Bank of Spain, as compared with 73 
per cent. of the last loan contracted by 
the Government. 


Austria 


The bill for the establishment of the 
New National Bank received the ap- 
proval of the National Assembly on No- 
vember 14, says a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washingtcn, and 
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Head Office: “Extecomexe, Paris 


Capital Subscribed . ° ° 
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Chairman of the Board of Directors 


M. Charles Petit 











Banque Nationale Francaise Du Commerce Exterieur 


Societe Anonyme 
Organized under French Law of October 23, 1919 
HEAD OFFICE: 21 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS 


Cable Addresses: : 
Foreign Exchange Dept.: “Lexterozel, Parts’ 
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it is expected that the institution will 
be established about December 1 fol- 
lowing the receipt of the subscriptions 
from Austrian banks to one balf, or 
15,000,000 gold crowns, of the bank’s 
capital stock. The stock is to be opened 
to subscription within a few days. When 
this subscription has been completed the 
National Bank will make a flotation of 
treasury bills amounting to 10,000,000 
gold crowns for a period of six months 
at 8 per cent. interest. These short 
term notes will be floated among the 
Austrian banks to the highest bidder. 

It has been announced that the use of 
the money press for Government 
finances was terminated on November 
18. Henceforth new currency will be 
printed only against adequate commer- 
cial security and other cover. 

The continued depression of Austrian 
industry and commerce is forcing a gen- 
eral movement toward wage reductions. 
This movement has been stimulated by 
a decrease in the cost of living by 6 
per cent. and of coal prices by 15 per 
cent. during the month ending Novem- 
ber 14. An industrial crisis is apparent 
with the increase of unemployment in 
the Vienna district from 38,000 at the 
end of August to 80,000 in mid- 
November. Some industries have an- 
nounced a wage cut to be effective No- 
vember 25 while local buyers are refus- 
ing to purchase in anticipation of lower 
prices and German competitors are un- 
derselling in many lines of trade. 
Progress during the last week on the 
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Government rehabilitation plan was 
most encouraging. 


Poland 


“The most interesting development 
in Polish finance”, says the current issue 
of Poland, the magazine of the American 
Polish Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustries, Inc., “is the issuance of a new 
8 per cent. internal loan, now being 
floated, one-half in paper marks and 
one-half in zlotys, a new national gold 
currency equivalent to the Swiss gold 
franc’. The magazine continues: 

“Unlike previous internal loans, the 
present issue is being marketed without 
any appeal to the patriotism of the 
Poles, because it carries in itself a suf- 
ficient inducement to invest, thanks to 
its attractive feature of redemption and 
payment of coupons, one-half in foreign 
gold-backed currencies, and one-half in 
paper marks. This provision, in other 
words, guarantees the investor against 
a possible further depreciation of the 
mark. 

“Exactly how far this loan will go 
towards meeting the budget deficit is 
difficult to foresee, though it may safely 
be said that it will only bring about a 
slight alleviation of the present burden. 
The total amount of the notes offered 
for sale between October 19, 1922, and 
January 15, 1928, has been fixed at 15 
billion paper marks and 15 million 
zlotys, proceeds from which amount, at 
the present price and counting as cash 
the 1920 ‘Liberation’ bonds which will 
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be turned in as part payment, to 36 bil- 
lion marks. Of course, additional issues 
may be authorized later on, the amcunts 
of these, however, being limited, first by 
the necessity of keeping within a safe 
ratio the proportion of zloty liabilities 
to the Treasury’s gold reserve of 100 
million francs, secondly by the invest- 
ing capacity of the Polish people. 

“At any rate, the flotation of this 
loan is an excellent sign of the de- 
termination of the Polish government to 
go ahead tirelessly with the task of 
financial rehabilitation. Now that the 
elections have been disposed of, it may 
be predicted that fiscal reforms will 
soon be put through and that progress 
towards a favorable balance will be 
made in those of the government enter- 
prises, especially the railroads, which 
so far have shown a deficit. 

“As an improvement in currency cir- 
culation, the Polish Government has de- 
cided to issue metal coins in denomina- 
tions of from five to twenty marks. It 
is claimed that the minting and coining 
of these pieces will cost less thar the 
printing of banknotes, because the lat- 
ter wear out rapidly and must there- 
fore be reprinted at very short in- 
tervals.” 


Russia 


An analysis of Russia’s foreign trade 
in the first six months of 1922 made by 
the Near East Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, mainly from in- 
formation from Soviet sources for the 
accuracy of which the Department as- 
sumes no responsibility, shows a huge 
excess of imports over exports, con- 
trasted with a normally large excess of 
exports before the war. Exports in the 
six months, in fact were only 9 per cent. 
of total imports in value, and only 174 
per cent. of all imports exclusive of 
famine relief. 

The total value of imports for the 
first half of 1922 is given as 266,700,- 
000 pre-war rubles, or a little more 
than the value for the entire year 1921. 
Nexrly half of the value of the imports, 
how «ver, consisted of famine relief con- 
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tributed by foreigners and the value of 


other imports, 141,500,000 pre-war 
rubles, was not much more than half of 
the value for the year 1921. Of these 
imports, nearly half, or approximately 
63,000,000 pre-war rubles worth, con- 
sisted of foodstuffs, greatly increased 
importations of which were made by the 
Russian Government in view of the 
famine conditions. Imports other than 
famine relief and food stuffs were 
valued at about 78,500,000 pre-war 
rubles, as compare1 with 213,722,000 
pre-war rubles in 1921. The value of 
exports during the first half of 1922, 
was 24,847,000 rubles, or about one- 
fourth more than during the entire year 
1921. 

Comparison of these figures with 
those for 1913 shows not only a great 
diminution of all imports but a great 
shift in the relative importance of food- 
stuffs imports. Practically all the 
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famine relief imports in 1922 consisted 
of food, and these, together with other 
foodstuffs imports, constituted nearly 
70 per cent. of the total imports. Food- 
stuff imports in 1913 constituted less 
than 19 per cent. of the total. More- 
over, the foodstuffs imports of 1922 con- 
sisted chiefly of breadstuffs, whereas in 
1913 Russia was a great exporter of 
breadstuffs and the foodstuffs imports 
consisted chiefly of colonial products, 
such as coffee, tea, cocoa, and tropical 
fruits, and of articles of luxury. Ex- 
cluding famine relief, the imports of 
1922 were equal to a little over one- 
tenth of the imports of 1913. Imports 
other than foodstuffs and famine relief 
were equal to about 7 per cent. of those 
of 1913. Exports of the first half of 
1922 were equal to 1.6 per cent. of those 
in the entire year 1913. 


Australia 


The population of Australia increased 
from 4,573,868 in 1911, to 5,510,229 at 
the end of 1921, according to a report 
recently issued by the Commonwealth 
Statistician. This is an annual increase 
of 1.87 per cent. During the ten year 
period the excess of births over deaths 
accounted for 786,442 of the increase, 
and the excess of arrivals over depar- 
tures to only 149,919 or 16 per cent. of 
the total. 

Unless some marked influx of immi- 
gration occurs, such as the gold rush of 
the fifties, it is estimated that at the 
present rate of increase it will take 
thirty-two years for the population to 
reach 10,000,000 and sixty-nine years 
for it to reach 20,000,000. 

The growth of manufacturing in New 
South Wales since the enactment of the 
Federal Tariff is shown by a return just 
issued by the Government Statist. Up 
to the end of last year nearly £60,000,- 
000 had been invested in the State’s 
secondary industrics, which give em- 
ployment to 145,000 people. The num- 
ber of establishments increased from 
8367 to 5837 between 1901 and 1921; 
the number of employees from 66.000 
to 145,000; salaries and wages from 


£4,900,000 to £25,600,000; the value 
of plant and machinery from ££,800,- 
000 to £31,000,000, and the total value 
of output from £25,600,000 to £137,- 
800,000. The value added to raw ma- 
terials was £43,128,000. 


India 


The rapid decrease during the past 
three months in India’s credit trade bal- 
ance culminated in an unfavorable bal- 
ance for October. Notwithstanding this 
slump general business is reported as 
improving, says a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington, 
and the crisis in the readjustment of the 
past few months is passed. The money 
market is tighter, the rate of interest 
has advanced to 5 per cent. and ex- 
change on the dollar rupee is rising. 
Another Indian loan floated in I.ondon 
October 26 was not well received. India 
continues to be an evtlet for textile ma- 
chinery produced in other countries. 
The jute market is steady and cheap 
automobiles are in demand. 

Imports of foreign merchandise dur- 
ing October aggregated 229,100,000 
rupees, representing an increase of 47,- 
100,000 rupees compared with the pre- 
vious month, and the highest since Jan- 
uary which totalled 229,900,000 rupees. 
Exports of Indian products amounting 
to 206,600,000 rupees and re-exports of 
foreign merchandise to the amount of 
9,700,000 rupees are increases of 
3,800,000 rupees and 7,500,000 rupees, 
respectively, over September and, com- 
pared with October, 1921, increases of 
35,900,000 rupees and 8,600,000 rupees. 


China 


Though the great masses of the 425,- 
000,000 inhabitants of China live the 
plainest lives of any people on the 
globe, thriving on a little rice, millet, 
boiled wheat flour, bread and tea, with 
an occasional pig’s trotter or piece of 
fat pork, working uncomplainingly from 
sun-up to sun-down for next to nothing, 
Chinese merchants and mandarins know 
what luxury means. 
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It is perhaps the surest test of a 
civilized people, a philosopher has said, 
to find out how far their culinary art 
has developed. Measured by that test 
the Chinese have outdistanced western 
civilization. Descendants of a thousand 
generations of cooks, the Chinese 
Savarins have evolved a culinary art 
unsurpassed in number and variety of 
dishes. An ordinary Chinese banquet 
consists of twenty courses, each course 
more astonishing than the one before it. 
Everything that walks, runs, flies, 
swims, or crawls has been experimented 
on for use as food. Their dishes change 
with the season as does their apparel. 
The wealthy Chinese man’s table and 
wardrobe are a revelation of the dictates 
of season combined with reason. 

For centuries and centuries the Chi- 
nese have found practically all their 
needs and their desires supplied within 
their own country. The most luxurious 
silks, the finest furs, the most delicate 
teas. china, porcelain, tobacco, gold, sil- 
ver. copper, every kind of foodstuff they 
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have wanted to make them comfortable 
and happy is grown within the confines 
of China, more extensive than all of 
Europe; hence, in early days China’s 
favorable balance of trade. 

From the poorest peasant to the mul- 
timillionaire (Li Hung Chang died 
richer than Rockefeller) everybody 
could find what he wanted at home with 
a great surplus left for export. But, 
says a communication recently received 
by the Department of Commerce, as a 
result of the intercourse with Europe 
begun some sixty years ago and increas- 
ing in intimacy until today the Pacific 
is furrowed by the keels of vessels going 
to and fro between China and the 
United States, new tastes to be satis- 
fied only with the products of American 
skill and ingenuity have been developed. 

Many a rich Chinese merchant of 
today rides in an American motor-car, 
talks on an American telephone, sleeps 
in an American brass bed, is waked by 
an American alarm clock, shaves before 

1 American mirror with an American 
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razor, carries an American watch, and 
wears American shoes. He still clings 
to his silk robes, but often above them 
wears an American hat instead of the 
black skull cap with its red button, and 
almost invariably holds up his socks 
with American garters. The Chinese 
woman, too, under the edge of ker silk 
pantaloons, frequently displays a gar- 
ter made in the U. S. A. 

Even the coolie has not been unaf- 
fected by the introduction of western 
wares. His blue working clothes, which 
are generally his Sunday suit as well, 
are made of cotton cloth from the west, 
much of it American. In many cities he 
works in a factory at an American ma- 
chine, and in his rare leisure hours 
studies American labor unionism. Re- 
cent increases in wages in many places 
have resulted from strikes conducted on 
American lines. In Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Hankow, Canton, he rides on a trolley 
car instead of the old-time wheelbarrow, 
and everywhere he smokes British- 
American Tobacco Company cigarettes. 

The average coolie or peasant may 
be only one jump chead of the sheriff, 
but he manages to get enough coppers 
somehow to have some western article 
in his house for use or wear, and the 
wealthy Chinese have fat bank ac- 
counts to draw on when something 
American strikes their fancy. High and 
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low, the Chinese offer an enticing mar- 
ket to American exporters. 


Japan 


Japan’s total foreign trade for No- 
vember amounted to 256,200,000 yen of 
which 139,700,000 yen represented ex- 
ports and 116,500,000 yen, imports. 
The total trade declined approximately 
10,900,000 yen as compared with that 
of October and 28,900,000 yen as com- 
pared with that of September, says a 
cable to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. 

The export trade during November 
declined by 21,800,000 yen as com- 
pared with that the previous month and 
by 10,200,000 yen as compared with 
that of September. The import trade, 
which had declined steadily from the 
year’s high point 207,300,000 yen in 
March, to 105,600,000 yen in October, 
rose by 10,900,000 yen in November as 
compared with the previous menth. 
The favorable balance for November 
amounted to 23,200,000 yen, a decline 
of 32,700,000 yen as compared with 
October but an advance of 8,400,000 
yen as compared with September. 

Exports of specie during November 
are reported to have been 170,000 yen; 
imports, 799,000 yen. Previous exports 
of specie reported during the current 
year were 2,000,500 yen during June 
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and 10,000 yen during October. The 
figure for specie imports during Novem- 
ber is by far the largest of any other 
single month during 1922 and exceeds 
the previous high figure, that of April, 
by 620,000 yen. No specie imports dur- 
ing October were reported. Those of 
September amounted to 19,000 yen. 

The total foreign trade of Chosen 
(Korea) for the six months ended June 
30, 1922, amounted to $122,758,848, an 
increase of $23,059,606 over the total 
for the corresponding period of 1921, 
according to figures published in the 
Official Gazette. Exports amounted to 
$56,684,376; imports, $66,073,972. 

Exports showed increases in rice 
(husked and unhusked), iron, timber, 
sova beans, pulp for paper making, 
graphite, and raw silk; decreases in 
wicat, ginseng, ginned cotton, tussah 
si.\, iron ore, cow hides, manures, and 
to-acco. 


| Ernesto Tornquist & Co. | 
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Philippines 


Philippine foreign trade increased in 
October but experienced an unfavorable 
balance, diminishing by 1,000,000 pesos 
the credit balance of the islands which, 
however, is still substantial, according 
to a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. The sugar out- 
look is hopeful and the demand for 
other native products is good. Abaca 
production for the month exceeded all 
previous records. 

Imports of foreign merchandise into 
the Philippines in October were valued 
at 16,500,000 pesos, of which cotton and 
manufactures except cloth accounted for 
1,000,000 pesos; cotton cloth, 3,000,000 
pesos; iron and steel, 750,000 pesos; 
and meat and dairy products, 700,000 
pesos. 

Exports for the month totaled 15,- 
500,000 pesos, abaca accounting for 4,- 
000,000 pesos; cocoanut oil, 3,000,000 
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pesos; copra, 3,500,000 pesos; and 
tobacco, 2,000,000, which is double the 
September tobacco exports. These 
figures show a total trade for October 
of 32,000,000 pesos, an advance of 3,- 
000,000 pesos over the previous month 
and of approximately 10,000,000 pesos 
over October of 1921. The credit bal- 
ance of 1,000,000 pesos of the previous 
month, however, was reversed to ar un- 
favorable balance of 1,000,000 pesos. 
The credit balance of Philippine trade 
for the first ten months of the current 
year is 26,000,000 pesos. 


South America 


A recent bulletin of Ernesto Torn- 
quist and Co., Limited, Buenos Aires, 
says with regard to the current general 
situation in Argentina: 


The weather has been favorable for the 
growth of the crops and for pasture lands. 
The wool season has closed with a total of 
exports never hitherto attained. The ex- 
portable surpluses of wheat and linseed of 
the last harvests have come down tc low 
figures. Stock exchange dealings have been 
very active with quotations generally higher. 
The potentiality of the local money market 
is evidenced by its easy absorption of the 
large issues of “Cedulas”. The exploitation 
of petroleum is being effected upon an in- 
creasingly broader financial and _ technical 
basis, with solid results. The sugar har- 
vest has terminated with a relatively good 
yield. Labor conditions continue to be sat- 
isfactory. 

Persistent rainfall has hindered maize 
shipments. Commercial activity is still re- 
stricted and banking business is dull, with 
money very abundantly available. The pre- 
carious situation of the live stock industry 
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continues, owing to the low price of meat. 
Business failures are again somewhat higher 
after having diminished in the months of 
July and August. The freight market re- 
mains dull. Railway receipts show a falling 
off, notwithstanding the increase in tariffs 
sanctioned by the National Government. 


Excepting for some slight normal 
fluctuations in the exchange, little 
change occurred in Argentina during 
November, says a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. 
Sight quotations on New York during 
the month averaged 1.2175 pesos to the 
dollar as compared with 1.22 pesos for 
last month and 1.35 pesos for the cor- 
responding period of last year. Dis- 
count rates continue at about the same 
level as reported last month and only 
minor failures are occurring. The 
gradual betterment of general condi- 
tions has resulted in a growing confi- 
dence which is reflected in the steady 
increase in banking transactions, es- 
pecially the more active loan market. 
The Argentine Congress convened on 
December 4, for consideration of the 
budget and the loan for the consolida- 
tion of the floating debt, which is esti- 
mated at 1,000,000.000 paper pesos. 
This year the deficit will probably be 
120,000,000 paper pesos. 

Every phase of Brazilian commerce 
and industry is now vitally affected by 
the course of the exchange market. Al 
though the past month developed no 
new hope of immediate improvement the 
downward trend ceased after the milreis 
reached 9 to the dollar and on Novem- 
ber 22 the sight rate ranged between 
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7.90 and 8.10 milreis for dollar ex- 
change. 

Two encouraging features of the 
present outlook are the generally good 
condition of the crops and the main- 
tenance of the rise in the price of rub- 
ber at Para. 

Only four of the fourteen principal 
commodities exported from Brazil were 
shipped in smaller quantities during the 
first eight months of 1922 than during 
the same period of 1921. These are 
cacao, tobacco, meat and rice. During 
the past month large tobacco shipments 
were made from Bahia and it is more 
than possible that the figures on this 
commodity will be greater this year 
than last. 

Coffee stocks in Santos on November 
20, amounted to 2,169,113 bags and in 
Rio de Janeiro to 1,567,960 bags. 

Stocks of sugar in Pernambuco on 
November 20 consisted of 236,000 bags. 
There were 202,591 bags in Rio de 
Janeiro and 31,604 bags in Sao Paulo, 
showing an appreciable increase this 
month over last. 

On November 20, there were 6000 
bales of cotton in Pernambuco, 8635 in 
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Rio de Janeiro, and 18,022 in Sao 
Paulo. The crop for the season 1922-23 
is figured at 520,968 bales. 
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International Banking Notes 


The statement of condition of the North- 
ern Banking Company, Limited, Belfast, for 
the year ended August 31, 1922, showed net 
profits for the year after making full pro- 
vision for all bad and doubtful debts, rebate 
on bills discounted, interest due on deposits, 
and less bonus to bank’s officers, amounting 
to £131,805, which with the balance brought 
from last year of £87,457, and a special 
profit on realization of Government securi- 
ties of £106,876 makes a total of £326,139. 

Dividends at the rate of 1714 per cent. 
on the “A” shares and 8%, per cent. on the 
“B” shares, have been paid to the share- 
holders amounting in all to £91,875, less 
income tax, £25,685; £9,907 has been ap- 
plied in reduction of bank buildings account, 
£100,000 has been transferred to reserve, 
and £100,000 to contingency account, leav- 
ing balance of £50,042 undivided profits to 
be carried to next account. 

Two new branches have been opened dur- 
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Rotterdam 
The Hague 


Capital . 
Reserve . 
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SUNN 


ing the year at Antrim Road, Belfast, and 
Shankill Road, Belfast. 


© 


Application has been made by _ the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York to 
open a new branch office in the Bush Ter- 
minal Building, Aldwych, London, Eng- 
land. 

© 


A. N. Gentes, formerly assistant treasurer 
of the Asia Banking Corporation, New 
York, has been appointed treasurer of the 
corporation. 


© 


Regarding Roumanian exports, Arthur 
Zentler, executive delegate of the New York 
agency of the Banca Marmorosch, Blank & 
Co., Bucharest, Roumania, says the fol- 
lowing: 

Judging from the volume of exports for 
the first eight months of 1922, Roumanian 
exports for the year should reach about 
6,000,000,000 lei (today one lei being 
$.0066; pre-war rate $.193). 

Exports to the end of August of the 
present year amount to about 4,500,000,000 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Amsterdam 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 

Representative for the United States 


a G. van Breda Kolff, 14 Wall Street, New York 


SHUAIULL NUH UA EAUA TENT EAAT TOOT ETAT EAT 








fl 75,000,000 
fl 36,000,000 
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lei, of which grain was exported for about 
1,900,000,000; oil for about 1,152,000,000; 
lumber for about 557,000,000, and various 
other articles for about 612,000,000 lei. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and Australian Bank, Lim- 
ited, London, for the year ended June 30, 
1922, shows net profits, after providing for 
bad and doubtful debts and other contin- 
gencies, less expense of management and 
income and other taxes, and deducting an 
interim dividend of five per cent. and the 
sum of £15,000 to reserve fund, of £264,480. 
This sum has been distributed as follows: 

£ 


To reserve fund, additional, making 
£150,000 for year, when fund will stand 


ee eae 135,000 
To E. S. & A. Bank officers’ guarantee 
eee 15,000 


To payment of a further 5 per cent., 

making a dividend of 10 per cent. for 

year, free of income tax ...... 65,994 
To purchase and cancellation ot “deferred 

inscribed deposit stock in accordance 

with articles of association ...................- 43,996 
To be carried forward, along with £102,- 

604 brought forward from June 30 

1921, and £4,489 ee from 

the profits of the year ..................--0--ccsss 107,094 


The sum of £42,935 12s. 6d. has been ap- 
propriated to the purchase of £50,000 de- 
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BE. W. H. BARRY, Esq. 


Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. 








BANK OF ROUMANIA, LIMITED 


Founded 1866) 
(Registered in London on 17th April, 1903, under the Companies Acts, 1862-1900) 


Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Branch: 11, CALEA, VICTORIEI, BUCAREST. 
Directors : 
Cc. DE CERJAT, Esq. 
GENERAL THE HON. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, K.C. B. 
LIEUT.-COL. SIR ALBERT STERN, K.B.E. C. MG. 


MESSRS. GLYN, MILLIS, CURRIE & CO. 


A general Banking business with Roumania is conducted, and correspondence 
from those having interests in that country is invited. 


THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN 




















ferred inscribed deposit stock,. which has 
been cancelled and the amount passed, as 
before, to the credit of bank premices. 

Each of the present issued shares of the 
bank of £25 each, £12 10s. 0d., paid and 
£12 10s. Od., uncalled, will be sub-divided 
into five shares of £5 each, £2 10s., paid 
and £2 10s. Od., uncalled, and the unis- 
sued shares of £25 each will be sub-divided 
into shares of £5 each. 

An increase in the authorized capital of 
the bank will be made from time to time 
from £3,000,000 to an amount not exceeding 
£5,000,000. 

© 


A circular issued by the London and 
Eastern Trade Bank announces the ap- 
pointment of Angus McPhail as managing 
director of the bank and of F. H. Hope 
Simpson and W. J. Carnegie as managers. 
All three have been associated in the man- 
agement of the British Overseas Bank, an 
institution which was established in 1919 
by a powerful group of British banks. Mr. 
McPhail had previously been connected with 
Brown, Shipley, and Co., and possesses a 
wide knowledge of foreign exchange busi- 
ness. The appointments are the outcome of 
the decision of the board of the London 
and Eastern Trade Bank to endeavor to 
widen the scope of the bank’s activities. 
This institution, of which W. E. Whineray 
is the chairman, was formed two years ago. 
Its board includes several well-known 
Russian bankers, and one of its primary 
objects was to preserve a useful Russian 
connection with an eye to the reopening of 
Russia to general trading. 


© 


ventual participation of Swiss, French 
an! Belgian banks in the capitalization of 
an International Bank of Bulgaria is sought 





by Minister of Finance Tourlakoff, who is 
conferring with bankers of these three 
countries in Switzerland, according to ad- 
vices from Sofia, Bulgaria. 

The new bank will be founded under the 
auspices of the Bulgarian Government, the 
National Bank of Bulgaria, and the Bul- 
garian Agricultural Bank, each taking 15,- 
000,000 leva of the capital stock. (A lev 
normally is worth about 19 cents). The 
object of the new institution will be to 
facilitate Bulgaria’s foreign trade. 


© 


The statement of condition of the North 
of Scotland and Town and County Bank, 
Limited, for the year ended September 80, 
1922, shows profits for the year, after pro- 
viding for all bad and doubtful debts, 
amounting to £202,020, added to which the 
balance brought forward from the previous 
year, £82,997, makes a total of £285,018. 
This sum has been appropriated as follows: 


In payment of dividend, at rate of 17 
per cent. per annum, on 7 5 last 
(less income tax) ....... ava S0,906 

To dividend, at rate of V7 per ce ent. “per 
annum, on third proximo (less income 


CRE)  ccccee coer 
To income “tax” on. “divide: nds nan 
In reduction of heritable prop ty ac- 

count ...... .. 10,000 
In reduction. ‘of. bank “puildings account 10,000 
To officers’ superanuation fund 15,000 
To credit of reserve fund . 
To be carried to next account ...............-.-- 

The reserve fund is now £750,000. The 
investments at present stand in the bank’s 
books at less than current market values. 

In the beginning of the year, James 
Hutcheon, who had been in the service of 
the bank for fifty-one years, and who had 
acted with conspicuous success for over 
sixteen years, first as manager of the North 
of Scotland Bank Limited and thereafter 
as general manager of the North of Scotland 
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K j6benhavns 


Reserve Funds: 


of Credit. 








Established 1873 


Copenhagen 


Telegraphic address: Handelsbank 


Capital fully paid up: Kroner 50,000,000 


Branches: 


Aabenraa, Aarhus, Esbjerg, Graasten, Haderslev, 
Horsens, Kalundborg, Odense, Randers, Rénne, 
Sénderborg, Toftlund, Ténder, Viborg. 
Collections. Commercial Credits. Travellers Letters 


Danish Securities bought and sold, etc. 


Handelsbank 


‘¢ 29,000,000 














and Town & County Bank Limited, inti- 
mated his desire to be allowed to retire at 
the end of June. The directors accepted his 
resignation with much regret. As his suc- 
cessor, they appointed the secretary, Harvey 
H. Smith, the vacancy thus created being 
filled by the appointment of R. L. Mc- 
Gregor, the senior inspector of branches. 

During the year, branches were opened 
at Charing Cross, Glasgow, and in Leith, 
under the charge of Messrs. Carstairs & 
Mann, C.A., and Messrs. Biackstock & 
Romanes, W.S., respectively, and it has 
been arranged to open branches at Coat- 
bridge and at Hope Street, Edinburgh, as 
soon as the premises, which have heen se- 
cured, are reconstructed. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Lon- 
don and River Plate Bank, Limited for the 
year ended September 30, 1922, shows the 
balance available, after making ample al- 
lowance for bad and doubtful debts, income 
tax, and £87,590 rebate of interest on bills 
not due, amounts to £424,992 including 
£317,524 brought forward from last year. 

This sum has been distributed as follows: 
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To dividend of 4 per cent., subject to 
income tax, making with £122,400, 
the interim dividend paid in June last, 
a distribution of 10 per cent. for year 
on paid-up capital of the bank ............ £ 81,600 

TO TO CURUEOE TOC WIG ovrscccecicnscncscscvccsccccscnnsss 
The depreciation in the capital employed 

abroad is more than covered by the carry 

forward and other funds of the bank. 

In addition to the kranch in Medellin re- 
ferred to in the last report a branch was 
opened in Colombia in the town of Menizales 
on December 1. 

The directors have to refer with deep re- 
gret to the death of their esteemed colleague 
Sir Richard Vassar Vassar-Smith, Bt. 
which took place on August 2 last. 

The directors who retire by rotation are 
J. W. Beaumont Pease, E. R. Duffield, and 
Follett Holt, who offer themselves for re- 
election. 


© 


The statement of condition of Ernesto 
Tornquist and Co., Limited, Buenos Aires, 
for the year ended June 30, 1922, shows 
net profits, after deducting amortizations, 
general and administrative expenses amount- 
ing to $1,140,703.19 in gold, which has heen 
distributed as follows: 
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BURMA FRENCH 
Rangoon INDO-CHINA 
Tavoy Haiphong 

CEYLON Saigon 

CHINA Amritsar 
Canton Bombay 
Hankow Calcutta 
Hongkong Cawnpore 
Peking Delhi 
Shanghai Karachi 
Tientsin Madras 


Head Office 


Banking Service 
in the Far East 


BRANCHES 


JAPAN PHILIPPINES 
Kobe 
Yokohama — 
JAVA Manila 
Batavia 
Sourabaya ~~ STATES 
po 
SIAM Klang 
Bangkok Kuala Lumpur 
Puket ns 
eremban 
SUMATRA Singapore 
Medan Taiping 


Chartered Bank of India 
Australha and China 


New York Agency, 44 Beaver Street 
London William Baxter, Agent 



















Capital and Reserve 
Over $30,000,000 





In gold 

To the legal reserve fund, 5 per cent. $57,035,16 
To 6 per cent. dividend on $3,000,000 

preferred shares .................- Sc aiaasnaiks 180,000.00 
To 7 per cent. dividend on $9,000 

OTAINATY GATED ...ccccccessccee- sak . 630,000.00 
To extraordinary reserve fund ............. 300,000.00 
Balance to be carried forward to new 

account plus balance of $61,759.75 

profit brought forward from year 

BODO SEDI cnccseecncescccecssssenresccnscatencosevaneceees 35,427.78 


With the above distribution the capital 
and reserves now amount as of July 1, 1922, 
to $16,031,961.35 in gold as follows: 





Capital . set insechitteiikeiiiinlanbiigainabilanaiueiia $12,000,000.00 
Legal reserve fund ........... senna 1,296,533.57 
Extraordinary reserve fund ......... 2,700,000.00 
Balance of profit and loss account 35,427.78 


© 


The statement of condition of the 
British Overseas Bank, Limited, London, for 
the vear ended October 31, 1922, shows net 
profits, after allowing for rebate of interest 
and providing for all bad and doubtful 
debts, income tax and other taxation for the 
year, amounting to £75,287, which with the 
balance available from last account £57,526 
makes a total of £132,813 less £30,000 in- 
terin: dividend on “A” ordinary shares at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for half- 
year ended April 30, 1922, and income tax 
























thereon, leaving a balance of £102,813, which 
has been dealt with as follows: 


£ 

In payment of dividend on “A” ordinary 

shares at rate of 6 per cent. per annum 

(less Income Tax) for half-year ended 

October 31, 1922, which together with 

income tax thereon amounts to ............30,000 
To reserve fund against shareholding in- 

terests in foreign banks .................-.-..-.. 10,000 
To reduction of premises account ............ 5,000 
Leaving a net balance to be carried for- 

week @ WORE DOOU OF citi 57,813 


The construction of the new premises at 
33 Gracechurch street (Lombard Court), 
London, E.C.3, having now been completed, 
business was transferred to that building 
in December. 


© 


The eighty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of the shareholders of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, Limited, was held at the head office, 
Yokohama, on September 9, 1922. Kenji 
Kodama, president, in moving the adeption 
of the report, said in part: 

“The bank’s business during the period 
under review (the first half of 1922) was 
substantially successful. Despite the slack- 
ness in exchange transactions, the net 
profit, including the sum brought forward 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


(Yekohama Shokin Ginko) 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


Capital Subscribed. .. Yen 100,000,000 
Capital paid up . . . . - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund.... ° .- Yen 65,000,000 


Branches and Agencies 


Dairen Hongkong Lyons Osaka Shanghai Tientsin 
Bembay Fengtien Honelulu anila Peking Shimonoseki Tokye 
Buenos Aires Hamburg Kai- Yuan Nagasaki Bangse 
Calcutta Hankow Kobe N Rio 


D Singapore nan 
agoya e Janciro Sourebaye Tsin 
Newchwang Saigon Sydney 


Changchun Harbin London Vi vestek 


Agencies in United States 
New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
countries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far 
East, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing 01 
drafts and letters of credit negotiable in ail parts of the world. 
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from last account amounted to yen 
14,902,694. 

“However, the general economic position 
of the world being as already described, it 
is only to be expected that the bank will 
have a quiet time in the sphere of trade 
financing until more normal conditions pre- 
vail, but you may rest assured that no ef- 
fort will be spared to the end that the 
shareholders may continue to receive favor- 
able reports on the conduct of the bank’s 
business. 

“In conclusion, I have to report to you the 
resignation of Mr. Kajiwara and Mr. 
Suzuki of their respective positions of 
president and vice-president of the bank. I 
need not here enlarge on the valuable serv- 
ices they have rendered to the bank by the 
use of their knowledge and experience, more 
particularly during and after the European 
War, which brought about such a state of 
general financial chaos, but let me express 
on behalf of all of us our sincere gratitude 
to them for what they have done.” 


© 


The statement of condition of the Italo- 
Belgian Bank, Antwerp, for the vear ended 
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June 30, 1922, shows capital fully paid of 
Frs. 50,000,000; and reserves of Frs. 26,- 
000,000. A condensed balance sheet follows: 


LIABILITIES 

Francs 
eee niiiah iaieicaiiialeeeutes . 50,000,000.00 

Reserves: 
ee ee vn 
Extraordinary reserve . eee, &) © A: 
Current and deposit accounts . 460,936,678.38 
Bankers and correspondents . 160,976,327.49 
Bills payable .... 11,604, 243.35 


1,863,712.28 





Interest and dividends not claimed 174,623.44 
DePOSItOTrs  .........-.-0--00--seseeeeseeseerensencseveess 099920, 203-19 
Re-discount on bills ...................... -. 1,102,310.42 
Interest and dividend . ae 5,000,000.00 
eee 1,188,469.33 
Frs. 976,908,906 16 

ASSETS 


Premises . . Spieabbbanenehecibiant 
Furniture and fittings dichitinoustcsiidinipas 
Cash in hand and with banks .-.182, 217,206.87 
Bills receivable ........... snoccenssscdeactenstsnce pea ee eset 
Securities ............. a leven 2,749,913.63 
Current accounts: 

Bankers and correspondents .... 

Clients, guaranteed and _ not A 

guaranteed sebeinansiacyentiiens <a nee eee 

Securities deposited . 143,385,408.76 
Securities deposited as collaterals....116,540,844.99 


6,495, 364.45 
1.00 


143,857,430.90 


Frs. 976,908,906.16 


Negotiations for the formation of 4 
Spanish bank in New York have been vir- 
tually completed, according to the newspa- 
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ducts has been created. 


and respected anywhere in the Far East. 


Head Office 
Hongkong 


OF HONGKONG 


The First Chinese Bank in New York 


China is Awakening 


to her wonderful trade possibilities and training her young men to crystalize them 
into practicabilities. This training is being done largely in America—along Ameri- 
can business principles. As a result a profitable outlet for surplus American pro- 


The Chinese Merchants Bank, Ltd., of Hongkong, renders direct banking service through its native 
Chinese branches and agencies. Any transaction handled through them is thoroughly understood 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible American Basiness Houses 
NEW YORK AGENCY 


Woolworth Building 





Branches 


Canton, Saigon, Shanghai 























per “Economista” of Madrid. The new in- 
stitution, the paper says, will be named the 
Spanish Transatlantic Bank and will work 
under the American laws in connection with 
the Federal Reserve system. The majority 
of the capital is to be furnished by the 
Compania Transatlantica, the Banco Es- 
panol de Credito and the Banco Hispano 
Colonial, while the balance will be provided 
by an American financial group. 
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The statement of condition of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, for the year 
ended October 14, 1922, shows net profits 
for the year, after providing for all bad 
and doubtful debts, amounting to £401,958. 
This sum has been distributed as fellows: 





£ 

To midsummer dividend, at rate of 10 

Er COME, PSF BUBWT  cacrecccccccccecccorcccssescoes 70,000 
To idend at Christmas, at rate of 12 

en 90,000 
To nus of 2 per cent. for year ......... 30,000 
Writ'-n off expenditure on bank hetonnsonnat 

an! heritable property . 
To p.nsion reserve fund et 
Add to reserve fund, the balance of....161,958 


With the above addition, the reserve fund 
now :mounts to £1,403,735. 
A condensed statement follows: 














LIABILITIES £ 

Deposits with accrued interest ................ 40,265,016 
Notes in circulation ... . 3,036,687 
Drafts outstanding ... 1,227,874 
Acceptances and 

foreign bills .... 428,424 
Capital ...... .... 2,000,000 
Reserve .... . . 1,403,735 
Half-year’s dividend and “bonus” “pay- 

able at Christmas (less income 

tax) 7 _ 130,000 

eR rE “48, 481,739 


ASSETS 


Gold and silver coin, currency notes, 
notes of other banks, and cash with 
Bank of England and other London 
RIOD. sccasesnsesectiscsstsiinsictenctinscinciaimgalininitetdas 6,133,174 
Money in London at call and short 
notice, and cheques, etc., payable on 
demand, in hand, and in transit .... 
British Government securities (war 
loans, conversion loan, exchequer 
bonds, national war bonds and 
SD TID itictsticsinictsitsttinenatitniacanimammee 14,548,622 
Colonial Government securities, Bank 
of England stock and corporation 
ae 
Other marketable securities . ome 
Bills discounted (of which ‘£4, 030, 000 
British treasury bills) ....... ... 7,222,773 
Advances on cash credit and “current 
accounts ....... 12,612,049 
Loans on stocks and securities ............ 1,242,694 
Banking correspondents and other 
customers for acceptances and in- 


5,643,110 


634,287 
480,718 








dorsements, per contra ...............--+------ 428,424 
Bank buildings (partly annttiond rent) 273,020 
Property yielding rent ...... 137,863 


Freehold property in London “(partly 
occupied by bank and partly yielding 
ED ccinintetiiisciatitniiiesilehinsicinstiiniateiaaiaiditcsndtiiiatigtenl 125,000 


48,481,739 





Total assets ..... 






























International 
Acceptance Bank 


INCORPORATED 1921 


31 Pine Street, New York 


Condensed Statement, December 30, 1922 





RESOURCES 
Stockholders’ Uncalled Liability... $5,000,000.00 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.................... $ 7,154,615.18 
Acceptances of Other Banks........................... 2,115,254.74 
U. S. Government Securities ........................... 10,885,686.10 
Loans and Discounts ......................ccccccccccceee 2,699,975.05 
Other Bonds, Securities, ete............................ 3,428,553.62 
Customers’ Liability, Acceptances " 
(less Anticipations $1,788,354.48) = ——....... ' 27,045,621.51 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit........ 5,611,383.93 
a a all $58,941,090.13 
LIABILITIES 


Subscribed Capital and Surplus . ....$15,250,000.00 











oe scatunhias ... $10,250,000.00 
I a 969,519.76 
ee ee 202,067.15 
Due to Banks and Customers .......................... 13,074,143.30 
Acceptances Outstanding............................0085 28,833,975.99 
I i 5,611,383.93 

| SEE os an nO Se $58,941,090.13 
International Financing Commercial Credits Foreign Exchange 

Collections Foreign Securities Bullion 
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Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve Funds . . . 


William T. Nolting ....... President 
F. Borromeo.......... Vice-President 
P. J. Campos....Mgr. Iloilo Branch 
i] J. M. Browne.Mgr. Zamboanga “ 


London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 

- crac Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’! 
an 


New York: National City Bank, The Equit- 
able Trust Co. and Irving National Bank 





- 
Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 
MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILo1to AND ZAMBOANGA 





1851 -- Seventy-one year’s service to Commerce, Agriculture and Industry -- 1922 


Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on 
all the principal cities of the world 


Correspondents 


($0.50 = 1 Peso) 


(Pesos) 6,750,000.00 
. “  §,972,500.00 


BA Pict sccecescccnsess Secretary 
8 ee Cashier 
E. Byron Ford ..... Chief For. Dept. 
Fe re Accountant 


Paris: Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte 
Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 
“" 


Continental & Commercial Nat’! 
Japan: Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo 
Bank, Lt 




















The statement of condition of the Indus- 
trial Bank of Japan, Limited, Tokyo, for 
the half-year ended June 30, 1922 shows 
net profits, after deducting gross expenses 
of 4,426,097 yen. Of this net profit, 500,000 
yen has been designated as the reserve 
against loss; 200,000 yen as the dividend 
equalization reserve, and 500,000 yen as the 
special reserve. A sum equal to 10 per cent. 
per annum on the paid-up capital has been 
set aside as the dividend, which is the same 


as that for the previous half-year. A con- 
densed statement follows: 
LIABILITIES 
Yen 


Capital viz. 1,000,000 shares of yen 
50 — ee - ..... 50,000,000.000 
De bent ures issued ..-317,976,634.180 










Fixed deposits ..... 17,107,333.17 

Current accounts nies 7,467,225.520 
Special current accounts ......... 2,020,784.880 
Deposits at notice .............--.0---- .... 6,737,518.690 
Spec deposits .... 13,764,286.845 
Func s in Trust . 45,421,166.410 
Fun sorrowed ....... 9,168,000.000 
Bills discounted .. 5,664,490.000 
Call ney rae es . 11,280,000.000 
Provis.cnal receipts rntaasietitas 5,374,889.100 
Corrs mdents’ accounts . me 159,493.300 
Ress against losses ................ 7,574,797.500 
Divi | equalization reserve . 940,800.000 
Speci EOD clertpivcniveisiniensesitneeee 1,500,000.000 
Divi Ss unclaimed ..... sseamenats 446,439.513 
Net fit for the half year ..... 4,426,097.557 





To sis tin anpainhceanccenmiabibidalcaiads 507 029, 956.665 








ASSETS 
Cash in hand and at bankers .... 5,273,753.200 
Money at short notice ...... 1,886,453.485 
Advances 752,359.190 
Fixed loans .... 51,890,398.370 
Bills discounted -120,908,410.370 
Foreign bills of exchange bought 1,033,076.180 


Bills of exchange bearing interest 2,017,155.460 
Special loans 104,960,051.540 
BEBPOMSS BOCHUM  ...20.-ccccseccecescoscccsscce 42,859.070 
Call loan .. 8,330,000.000 
National loan bonds .............. - 12,226,926.250 
Local loan bonds ........ . 5,199,775.200 
Shares and debentures ... - 18,543,731.160 

















Foreign securities; nationa u- 

MICIAL BURA GEMOTD ncccccccccccccercccccese 18,196,882.110 
Funds kept in agencies for pay- 

ment of debentures, etc............... 45,844,955.210 
Difference on subscription of de- 

bentures 4,056,198.090 
Correspondents’ accounts peieiinanaiedliy 2,820,543.840 
Bank’s premises, furniture and 


GUID. cancsevsnsaietnssecinssctniianennenmtnmninnne 1,109, 205.800 
Property acquired through liquid- 

ation of debts 48,221,500 
Provisional payments ........ 282,758.100 
Fund for new building construc- 

tion 








1,606, 242.540 








ORE ccececccsccescerscnsnescoseccacencseesensscontoes 507,029,956.665 


The statement of condition of the Chosen 
Industrial Bank, Seoul, Chosen, for the year 
ended June 30, 1922, shows total assets of 
yen 154,123,913.42; subscribed capital of yen 
30,000,000; and paid-up capital of yen 15,- 
000,000. 














© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD, N. ¥ 


THE RIGHT HON. STANLEY BALDWIN 


Chancellor of the Exchequer and head of the British financial 
mission to the United States 


TANLEY BALDWIN was born in 1867, the son of 
the late Alfred Baldwin. He was educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, and en- 

tered the House of Commons as the member for the 
Bewdley Division of Worcester in 1908. He was 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury from 1917 to 
1921 and president of the Board of Trade from 1921 
until October, 1922, when he became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the formation of the present 
Government. 
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A Plan to Put Europe Back on Gold Basis 


Krech Gives Plan for Replacing Debased Currencies, and 
Also Suggests Solution to Reparations Tangle 


currencies in the European coun- 

tries on a gold basis, and on the 
basis of the present home purchasing 
power of each unit, was outlined by 
Alvin W. Krech, president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
at a recent luncheon at the National 
Republican Club, New York, on the 
subject, “What Should Be the Inter- 
national Policy of the United States 
toward Current World Events?” ‘This 
plan looks to the stabilization of Euro- 
pean currency, and includes a sugges- 
tion for a solution to the Germar repa- 
ration problem which is that Germany 
issue bonds to the value of 24,000,000,- 
000 gold marks, guaranteed by the gen- 
eral, state and municipal governments, 
to be paid to France. This would en- 
able France, said Mr. Krech, to pay off 
the greater part of her internal obliga- 
tions and wipe out the deficit in her 
annual budget. 


A PLAN for replacing the cebased 


“In the time at my disposal”, said 
Mr. Krech, “I must postulate two state- 
ments without argument in support of 
them. These are: 


“No nation can operate successfully 
without a solid gold basis for its cir- 
culation. This has been the experience 
of 2000 years. 

“In any new currency which may be 
suggested to replace the currencies of 
the European countries, the basis of 
stabilization must be the home purchas- 
ing value of the present currency em- 
ployed. It can’t be on any other basis.” 


Mr. Krech explained that peculiar 
conditions enabled the United 
States to restore its currency to its 
form:r value after the Civil War. This 
was largely because of the great natural 
weal!) of the United States, the devel- 
opm it of which began during that 


local 


period, he said, and no such condition 
obtained in Europe. 

He added that he believed $500,000,- 
000 in gold would be sufficient to estab- 
lish an adequate gold reserve for the 
currencies of the European countries on 
the basis of present home purchasing 
value. Incidentally, he declared that the 
pre-war debt of the German Govern- 
ment and the German municipalities had 
been practically wiped out by the depre- 
ciation of the mark, and that a similar 
condition existed in Austria and Poland. 
“That’s all gone over the dam”, he 
said, referring to prewar German secur- 
ities. “You can buy a cigar with a 
2000 mark German bond, but that is 
all you can do with it”. 

In making his suggestion for the set- 
tlement of the dispute between France 


and Germany over reparation payments, 
Mr. Krech said he assumed that the 
various European currencies would be 
stabilized in the method outlined and 
supplanted by new currency systems 


supported by adequate gold reserves. 
He continued: 


At a dinner given to a delegation of 
American bankers in Paris last Summer the 
statement was made by a prominent official 
of the Bank of France that, in view of dis- 
appointing results in reparation payments, 
the French Government was gradually 
reconciling itself to the irreducible minimum 
of collecting from Germany the equivalent 
annually of the interest the French Govern- 
ment is obliged to pay the sums borrowed 
from its nationals for money spent in re- 
habilitation. Whether this is the time or 
not, such a demand seems reasonable, logi- 
cal, just and extremely moderate. 

The French so-called regular budget 
shows a deficit for 1922 of upward of 
4,000,000,000 francs. Estimates for 1923 
give no promise of diminution in this an- 
nual deficit. As cost of service of the 
funded debt at the present time to France 
is approximately 6 per cent., it would re- 
quire a reduction of some 70,000,000,000 of 
her capital debt in order to balance her 
budget. 
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Allowing for the further increase in her 
funded debt during the proposed four years’ 
moratorium to be at the rate of 4,000,000,- 
000 annually, we may assume the maximum 
amount of her indebtedness to be retired in 
1927 in order to balance her budget would 
be, say, 80,000,000,000 francs. Suppose now 


ALVIN W. KRECH 
President Equitable Trust Company of New York 


that Germany should issue in full settlement 
of her reparations a 100-year obligation of 
the right with a collateral security of the 
obligations of the separate states and free 
cities and her municipalities, allocated pro 
rata in accordance with their outstanding 
several obligations preceding the war, the 
service upon which shall constitute a prior 
lien on all taxation—Federal, provincial and 
municipal—to the amount of 24,006,000,000 
gold marks bearing 5 per cent. interest and 
charged with a 1 per cent. sinking fund on 
the amount at any time outstanding; in- 
terest to begin say in 1927. 

It may be assumed that an obligation of 
this sort, accompanied by the restoration of 
a new, properly balanced national currency, 


properly secured by ample gold reserves, 
safeguarded in every possible way, should 
have a value approximating par in gold. 
Assuming that such a settlement can be 
effected with the consent of the Allies, and 
that the whole amount under a mutual 
agreement may be delivered to France, this 
obligation would be equivalent at par to 
30,000,000,000 of gold francs. At the pres- 
ent value of the token franc, which is ap- 
proximately one-third of its gold value, we 
have a gold equivalent of 90,000,000,000 cur- 
rency. 

It is conceivable that this would put the 
Government of France in a position to call 
90,000,000,000 of her internal bonds payable 
in currency by process of calling her out- 
standing obligations by lot or by any other 
method of redemption. The retirement of 
the 90,000,000,000 of her internal obligations 
would be an immediate and direct annual 
savings in her budget of 5,400,000,000 of 
francs, and the balancing of the budget will 
have been accomplished at one stroke. At 
the foundation of this suggestion lies the 
question of whether it is within the power of 
Germany to produce annually an amount 
equivalent to 1,400,000,000 gold marks as the 
cost of the service, automatically reduced 
annually through the operation of the sink- 
ing fund. 

In other words, can Germany out of her 
surplus exports reduce, we will say, at the 
end of four years an annual surplus equiva- 
lent to $350,000,000? It seems to be within 
the limit of the figures agreed upon by com- 
petent experts—provided there is no 
strangle-hold upon her producing capacity 
and she is again given most favored nation 
treatment by her competitors in the econ- 
omic field. 

I believe that a substantial amount of the 
proposed issue of 24,000,000,900 of gold 
marks can be absorbed by Germans who 
could thus have an opportunity for a first 
class investment at home and check the flight 
of capital to foreign countries. 

France may urge that Germany, having 
defaulted consistently since the armistice on 
most of her promises, it is only natural to 
suppose that she will default upon this new 
obligation. It seems to me that if a condi- 
tion were attached to this proposed loan that 
at least one-tenth of it shall be subscribed 
by German investors, including her large 
industrial corporations, payable we will say, 
within the five years of the proposed mora- 
torium, it would afford excellent proof of 
their faith in the German Government's 
promise to pay and enormously strengthen 
the intrinsic value of the issue. 
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Banco Dugand of Barranquilla, Colombia 


Banco Dugand of Barranquilla, Colombia 


HE original firm of Dugand from 

which the Banco Dugand origi- 

nated, was first established at 
Riohacha on April 23, 1872, by Don 
Francisco Victor Dugand, French citi- 
zen and Vice Consul of France, dedi- 
cated to the service of commerce in gen- 
eral and the importation and exporta- 
tion business. 

In 1902, the business was trans- 
ferre! to Barranquilla where it was 
changed to V. Dugand & Son, and in 
1905. to a banking, commission, trans- 
portation and insurance business. In 


1917, the unlimited partnership busi- 
ness was incorporated according to 
Colombian laws into a stock company 
with a full paid up capital of $400,000, 
and under the present name of Banco 
Dugand. 

Since 1907 José Victor Dugand has 
been at the head of the business. He 
has instilled a new spirit into the firm 
and his influence has been felt by Co- 
lombian commerce generally. Mr. 
Dugand was born at Riohacha in 1882, 
and made his university studies at 
Curazao, as well as his preliminary 
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Looking toward the entrance of the bank from the mezzanine occupied by the manager 


commercial studies. He later traveled 
in Europe and the United States. He 
has been for the last fifteen years Con- 
sular Agent for France, and Consul for 
Belgium at Barranquilla. Without ex- 
aggerating, it can be said that he has 
implanted in the firm of Dugand, since 
its beginning at Barranquilla, the 
modern ideas and routine of business 
which are characteristic of the firm. 
The scope of its connections has placed 
it in a position to extend its banking 
operations to all the commercial mar- 
kets of the world. J. V. Dugand, as- 
sisted by his brother J. L. Dugand, 
sub-manager, with the vast knowledge 
they possess together with an energetic 
spirit of observation that has been dem- 
onstrated by deeds, have linked the dif- 
ferent departments of the bank into an 
efficient organization, entirely up-to- 
date, and for these reasons the bank 
has grown to be one of the first estab- 
lishments of credit in Colombia. 

The Banco Dugand is agent for the 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique of 

7 


Paris, and for the Clyde Steamship 
Corporation; it also has charge, at Bar- 
ranquilla, of the Colombian Insurance 
Company of Bogota (Compafiia Colom- 
biana de Seguros de Bogota). 

The Banco Dugand, under a special 
authorization of the Colombian Govern- 
ment, is the only bank in Barranquilla 
that issues mortgage bonds. 


GROWTH OF THE BANK 


As aforesaid, the new Banco Dugand 
was established in 1917 with a full paid 
up capital of $400,000. The following 
year the capital was raised to $1,000,- 
000, and in 1919 to $2,000,000 fully 
paid up. The reserve fund today 
amounts to $355,000. There is no other 
institution in Colombia that has suc- 
ceeded and reached such a figure in 
the same period of time. The Banco 
Dugand in Barranquilla has more de- 
posits than all the other local banks to- 
gether. 

April 23, 1922, was the date on 
which the firm celebrated the fiftieth 
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anniversary of its establishment as the 
Banco Dugand at Riohacha. The bank, 
on that date, inaugurated its new build- 
ing, which was constructed at a cost of 
$300,000. The new building is on 
Commercial street, the most central and 
busy section of the city, and was con- 
structed by Leslie O. Arbouin, archi- 
tect. It is a handsome building of re- 
inforced concrete and white cement, 
with granite columns of Ionic architec- 
ture, and is conveniently equipped 
throughout. The vaults in the base- 
ment offer every possible security, being 
provided with small surety safes 
equipped by the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Company. 

The Banco Dugand has branches in 
Bucaramanga and Cartagena under the 
management of Messrs. Francisco Luis 
Alviar and H. Lecompte, respectively. 


DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS OF THE BANK 


The directors of the bank are: Pel- 
legrino Puccini of the firm of Paccini & 


Puccini, president; Luis I. Abello of the 
firm of Alzamora, Palacio & Co., vice- 
president; Antonio Faillace of the firm 
of Faillace Brothers; J. M. Santo 
Domingo of the firm of Santo Domingo 
& Co.; Miguel Traad of the firm of 
Traad Brothers. 

The general manager is J. V. 
Dugand; sub-manager, J. L. Dugand; 
cashier, Antonio Vilar M.; secretary, 
J. Hernandez B.; comptroller, Andrés 
Rodriguez D.; manager mortgage de- 
partment, C. Fernandez C.; manager 
insurance department, L. Fernandez C.; 
manager collection department, G. E. 
Echeverria; manager maritime depart- 


ment, R. C. Dugand. 


COMPARISON OF BALANCE SHEETS 


The balance sheet of the Banco 
Dugand at May 28, 1917, just after 
beginning business under the present 
name is given on the following page: 











Directors’ room 


This stairway to the second floor is in the entrance vestibule 
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Comparison of Balance Sheets 


RESOURCES 
Office furniture 
Building i 
Obligations ............ eS 
Credits in current ‘account . . 
Shares in diverse firms . 
TE MI icacettectecicecctitieccia 
Unpaid dividends ~~... 
NS ON arses tice sind at: eee 
Colombian currency $109,890.91 @ 109.50 per cent. 
English currency $6,632.50 @ 5 per cent. 
American currency 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Current accounts: 
Colombian currency $88,494.86 @ 109.50 per cent. 
English currency $2,297.87 @ 5 per cent. . 
Dollars 
Time deposits . 


Bills payable 


The steady growth of the bank during the past five 


following balance sheet of the bank at June 30, 1922: 
RESOURCES 

Foreign banks ...... 

Cash, American currency ......... 

Cash, Colombian currency $518, 791. 0s 


Sundry accounts ........................ 
Colombian Government 

Loans 
Loans in Colombian currency y $343, 518. 83. 

Branches, American currency ....... ; 
Branches, Colombian currency $24, 904. 53 * 
Mortgage department, American currency ... 





Dollars 


Dollars 
vears is shown by 
8 149,707 45 


18,312.87 
471,628.25 


Mortgage department, Colombian currency $1,689.30 .0.cccccnonunn 


ee Re eS ae ee eeaee center 
Bank buildings .... 
Furniture and fixtures . 





LIABILITIES 





Deposits. ............ ‘ 
Deposits, Colombian « currency , $661,882. EE aero 
Time Deposits 
Time Deposits, Colombian currency $113,358.23 





Dollars 





Savings department, Colombian currency $45,390.38 





Sundry CreditOrs ccc 





Capital paid 





Reserve Fund . 








Profit and loss, American currency 
Pr and loss, Colombian currency $62,000 





‘TE: The 
exchange on June 30. 


Dollars $3,866,281.21 


accounts in Colombian Currency have been reduced to dollars at 110 per cent. 
We have suppressed the accounts called “Accounts to Order” 


ba] 1.00 
25,000.00 

. 162,338.42 
.. 131,992.67 
. 143,560.00 
. 100,000.00 
1,100.00 
116,008.26 
100,356.99 
6,300.88 
18,855.72 


$805,513.94 


$500,000.00 


80,517.22 
2,182.98 
142,424.40 
58,852.88 
21,236.46 


$805,5 


13.94 


the 


$ 639,648.57 


316,284.64 
29,366.66 


_.. 1,729,864.12 


312,289.84 
48,633.50 
22,640.49 

197,455.97 

1,585.72 
268,000.00 
303,560.78 

1.00 


$3,866,281.21 


$ 218,331.66 
601,711.00 
144,203.53 
103,052.93 

41,263.98 
280,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
340,000.00 
81,354.49 
56,363.63 


having 


ed that they only unnecessarily inflate the balance, and for this reason the data of col- 


‘ppear in the corresponding paragraph, and those of the section of mortgage department 


respective balance. 




















Advertising 
That Fits 


The Product 





HE simplest advertising is that of those 

things which have a direct physical ap- 

peal—pumpkin pie, new clothes, a din- 
ing-room rug, or a summer vacation. 


Much more difficult is the advertising of 
those products or services whereby men plan 
ahead to secure, later, good things to eat, 
wear and enjoy. 


The banker who advertises successfully 
keeps clearly before him that his service is 
in this latter class.) And because of this he 
requires in his advertising the assistance of 
specialists who recognize the difference be- 
tween these two broad advertising classes and 
who, through wide experience, know how 
to present financial service in a way which 
will make the most powerful appeal and 
secure the largest profits for his bank. 


For modern methods of financial advertising, 
you are invited to communicate with 
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Panking Fiblicity 


Special 


JANUARY 1923 


Dangers In Some Short Cut Methods of 


Bank Publicity 


By S. Reid Warren 


From tHE hide-bound conserv- 
atism of clden days, bank busi- 
ness-building methods threaten 
to rebound to an opposite and 
far less wise extreme. ‘There 
is real danger hidden in some 
of the short-cut methods being 
used to attract new business to 
banks and trust companies. Evi- 
dently it is that those who use 
these schemes have leaped be- 
fore they looked. 

I refer not alone to the ulti- 
mate effect upon the individual 
institution, but to the hazard to 
which our whole banking struc- 
ture is exposed in the use of 
methods that have no rightful 
place in financial and fiduciary 
promotive efforts. 

Stability of government is not 
more alarmingly menaced by 
radical propaganda than is the 
solidity and usefulness of our 
national financial structure by 
unwise schemes of forcing up 
bank deposits on unsound ap- 


hidden by the beautiful results 
in increased accounts. But the 
hazardous elements of unethi- 
cal methods in financial adver- 
tising will be revealed all too 


Section of The Bankers Magazine 


late if we wait for a crisis 
(like the conditions in 1907, 
for example) to bring them to 
the surface. 

Behind this warning is the 
fundamental thought that every 
bank customer won by improper 
persuasion is a weak stone in 
the foundation of banking. 
When the storm comes. that 


(Continued on page 141) 
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_ Exchange Your 1918 War Savings Stamps 
for Treasury Savings Certificates 


at 


The United States Treasury offers an 
opportunity to renew your investment 


] 
1 


Your'1918 War Savings Stamps will become duc January 1, 1923 

Take them now to your post office or your bank. Exchange them 
for Treasury Savings Certificates. 

If you have $25 in War Savings Stamps you can now obtain a 
$25 Treasury Savings Certificate and $4.50 in cash. 

If you have $100 in War Savings Stamps you can now obtain a 
$100 Treasury Savings Certificate and $18 in cash. 


If you have $1000 in War Savings Stamps you can now obtain a 
$1000 Treasury Savings Certificate and two $100 Treasury 
Savings Certificates and $16 in cash. 


These examples show what you can get with your War Savings 


Stamps. You can make similar exchanges in other amounts. 


peals. 

That old adage about fools 
rushing in where angels fear to 
tread tersely conveys a big idea. Bren nr 
Though the terminology might j 
well be softened a bit, the 
thought fis well to some pro- 
Motive methods in the field of 
banking, for the hazardous ele- 
ments of some schemes used in 
this field sre undoubtedly a re- 
sult of « “rushing in” on the 
part of commercially trained 
Publicity inen who have not ab- 
sorbed the traditional viewpoint 
of the ban!:er. 

Unwise .:hemes they advocate 
oremplo: «re all the more dan- 
erous |..ause the danger is 


Consult your bank or your postmaster 


Advantages to you in owning Treasury Savings Certificates 


4. At prorat proces TreaurySaringe Cerna 
eer: anmaaly, held tw maturity Bach cern 


5 Vcashed before manunry you recewe 3 per cent smple saterest 
6 The cornhcates gre exempt from normal Federal Income Tas, and fram ali Sate 
nd local tannon (racept emeate and vshertance tases) 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SAVINGS SYSTEM 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C, 











With the approach of the first of the year and the pay- 
ment of the war savings stamps issue of 1918, the Treasury 
Department began advertising extensively in newspapers and 
through full pages in such periodicals as the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, in an endeavor to persuade holders of the 
stamps to exchange them for Treasury savings certificates. 
This advertising shows evidence of very capable direction, 
and should prove a helpful factor in the general campaign 
to avert a dissipation of the large sum which fell due on 
January 1, 1923. 
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N ATIONAL Thrift Week 
. has shown itself to be 
a movement well deserving 
the hearty codperation of 
the bankers of the country. 
Last year, boards of educa- 
tion, leading citizens, and 
bankers in numerous cities 
and communities coéperated 
with the Y. M. C. A. in mak- 
ing this movement a real 


success, both from an edu- 


cational and a_ practical 
standpoint. 

This year the National 
Thrift Week Committee, 


which includes some out- 
standing figures both in pub- 
in the field 


of banking, has as its prin- 


lic affairs and 


cipal objective the accom- 
plishment of the following 


three things: 1. To enroll 
500,000 persons whe will 


follow a budget plan in their 
personal and family finan- 
ces; 2. To nationalize the 
celebration of Benjamin 
Franklin's birthday, and; 3. 
To enlist coéperation with 
the merchants in a program 
of wise spending. 

One of the features of the 
observance of Thrift Week 
from January 17 to 23, will 
between 
banks and public schools, 


be — coéperation 


based on the Detroit plan 
used with 
such success for the last two 
years. 

The country at large still 


which has been 


lacks a proper understand- 
ing of the real meaning and 
purpose of banks. The 
surest way to remedy this 
situation in a thorough and 
lasting fashion is to start 
from the ground up—to cen- 
ter a general educational 
campaign around children in 
the public schools. There 
has been every indication in 
the past of a willingness on 
the part of school authori- 
ties to codperate with banks 
in such a movement. Ac- 
tivities during Thrift Week 
will serve to intensify this 
movement. However the 
momentum which the move- 
this 


period will be largely lost 


ment gains during 


unless the spark is kept alive 
after Thrift Week itself is 
past, and this is, primarily, 
up to the banks. 


& 


AND 


SwINDLerRsS “wildcat” 
stock operators are not slow 
to grasp any unusual oppor- 
tunity to reap an ill-gotten 
harvest. 

Such an occasion as the 
retirement on January 1 by 
payment in cash of the war 
savings stamp 
1918 particularly adapts it- 
self to the efforts whicl. the 
fake stock promoters will 
undoubtedly put forth to 
separate the small investor 


issue of 


from the proceeds of his in- 
vestment. 

Better Business Bureaus 
in thirty-seven cities of the 
country ere making every ef- 
fort to aid in the elimina- 
tion of fraudulent promotion 
In this effort the 
banks are rendering wide- 


schemes. 
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spread and valuabk help 
through their advertising. 
“Wildcat” stock 


tion is both a 


promo- 
very real 
menace and a difficult one to 
fight. 
does serious damage both to 
the pocketbooks of the ccun- 
try and to the welfare of 


It is real because it 


reputable investment houses. 
It is difficult to fight because 
it is by no means easy in 
many cases to determine real 
facts until it is too late to 
do any good. 

The ability to judge an 
investment presupposes some 
knowledge of investments 
generally. The public at 
large lacks that knowledge. 

Right here the problem of 
the banker in educational 
work assumes a duo-fold as- 
pect. First he must over- 
come the prejudice which 
unfortunately exists against 
a sensible conservative at- 
titude, and; secondly, he 
must make the prospective 
investor see the cash value of 
sound and impartial advice. 
The task is not 
will take time, and it will 
take a good deal of consist- 
ent, well-conceived, and 
well-directed advertising. 


& 


Prosasty the greatest fault in 
bank advertising—the influence 
that works most potently to- 
wards making it unprofitable— 
is the tendency to borrow or 
copy the advertising of some 
other institution without con- 
sidering whether or not the 
shoe fits. Fortunately _ this 
situation is being remedied by 
experience and I think we will 
see a constantly improving 
character in bank advertising — 
W. W. Douglas. 
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Dangers In Some Short Cut 
Methods of Bank Publicity 
(Continued from page 139) 
rotten stone will crumble, and 
if the number of unstable de- 
positors is large enough in time 
of stress disastrous “runs” will 


result. 
Better a thousand properly 
informed, intelligent, stable 


bank depositors than ten thou- 
sand shaxy ones who have been 
cajoled into opening an account 
through the allurement of a 
premium or because a clerk in 
the bank wanted to make his 
“quota” in a contest. 

I have lots to say in support 
and proof of the general state- 
ments thus far made, but I 
have put first what seems to me 
the vitally important consider- 
ation from the standpoint of pa- 
triotism and concern about the 
stability of our national! insti- 
tutions. 

There is a more sordid side 
to the argument, however. The 
plain fact is that it does not 
pay to secure business by un- 
natural, seductive methods. 
Large numbers of accounts 
thus “forced” never prove prof- 
itable. Many denositors, im- 
properly seduced into a banking 





What right have we 
to sell you bonds? 


When you buy bond you really buy bond 
house The age and stability of the house end 
i well 











Peabody, 
Houghteling 
& Co..Inc. 
ia tion compelling head- 


~oaatiw. by copy that is both 
Ggnified nd readable. 
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Have You Goop INTERFERENCE 


What strong interference is to the 
runner, good banking service is to 


the business man. 


The touch-downs of business often 
come from good banking service. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Main Office 
315 CHESTNUT STREET 





Broad Street Office 


BROAD AND SANSOM STREETS 


Shortly before Thanksgiving when all Philadelphia was 
astir over the approach of the annua) football game at 
Franklin Field between Cornell and Pennsylvania on Thanks- 
giving day, the First National Bank of Philadelphia cupital- 
ized popular interest in the approaching event as shown in 


the advertisement above. 


connection, drop out after be- 
ing a constant expense to the 
bank for months or years, never 
to be “re-sold” because they 
were not properly sold in the 
first place. 

To get my thought across 
with definiteness, let us con- 
sider a specific case of incorrect 
and unwise selling method. As 
one of the most flagrantly un- 
ethical ana altogether unjusti- 
fiable schemes of securing new 
customers for a banking insti- 
tion, I would cite the well 
known “contest” among officers 
and employees of a bank or 
trust company. 

Those who use or advocate 
this scheme have ignored one 


very important, fundamental 
fact in sales work. In trans- 
planting the salesmen’s contest 
idea from the commercial world, 
they did not realize or else they 
forgot that business consists 
not alone of selling, but of: 

1. Production. 

2. Distribution. 

They further overlooked the 
fact that these two functions 
are quite different and require 
as different management and 
execution as does the making of 
a motor car, on the one hand 
and, on the other, the service of 
the railroad in conveying that 
vehicle from factory to cus- 
tomer. 

Now that may seem afar off 
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That all who fly may know where they are at when 
Bank has had painted on the roof of its twenty-five story structure, 
aerial guide post reading “FIRST NATIONAL BANK DETROIT”. 
big white letters 12 feet high by 18 feet wide on the red tile roof of the building and stretches out 


they are over the city, the First National 
at the heart of the city, an 
This guide post is painted in 


for a length of 180 feet. The various sections comprising the letters are 42 inches wide. On a 
clear day this sign can easily be read by an aviator flying a mile high over the city. The attached 
picture was taken by Dr. S. Burka from an airplane piloted by Lieut. H. R. Harris of the United 
States Air Service, Engineering Division, McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. According to the War De- 
partment, the First National Bank in Detroit is one of the first commercial organizations in the 
United States and the first in this district to codperate with the air service department by estab- 
lishing this aerial guide post. Copies of the photographs were sent by the Department to the 
Government Airways Office at Washington for examination by them of this method of establishing 
guide posts in our important cities. 





from bank publicity and “con- 
tests”, but we can do clearer 
thinking if we get away a bit 
from our nearest interests and 
compare. 

A contest among salesmen of 
a vacuum cleaner manufacturer 
is perhaps a desirable thing, 
but get this: The salesmen who 
compete are not the persons 
who make the vacuum cleaner. 

Yes, sir! that statement has 
direct relation to bank business 
building. If you will bear with 
me a moment longer you will 
see that I am not making a de- 
tour just to weary you but to 
bring you to a truer view of the 
scenery. 

Of course I know that old 


chestnut about all of us being 
salesmen—selling our person- 
ality or our services, etc. no 
matter what our vocation. But, 
aside from figures of speech, it 
is true that the officers and em- 
ployees of a bank cannot be 
good salesmen and _ good 
cashiers, tellers or bank clerks 
at the same time. If they per- 
fect themselves in salesmanship, 
they must neglect their develop- 
ment as bankers. And if they 
have the mental and temper- 
amental qualifications of a 
salesman, they are not likely 
to possess the proper founda- 
tion for building up skill in 
banking. 

Production, which is manu- 


facturing, growing, mining, 
creating or any other originat- 
ing process, is a separate and 
distinct function from distribu- 
tion, which includes advertising, 
selling and delivery. 

Now a bank is a factory; & 
producer; a creator—of credit 
and service of a kind. Its per- 
sonnel is trained in that pro- 
ductive process, or should be. 
And, in the public interest. they 
should “stick to their knitting”. 
As soon as you send a bank 
clerk out soliciting accounts, 
you will divert his thoughts 
from banking and concentrate 
his mind and efforts on an 
entirely different function. He 
cannot be as proficient or as ef- 
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ficient in the exacting duties of 
banking if his thoughts are on 
soliciting everyone he sces or on 
the reward that will come for 
success in that sales work. 

Just imagine for a moment 
that the tactory employees of 
a vacuum cleaner maker were 
sent out in a sales contest! How 
nicely would their proper duty, 
production, fare? 

“Yes, that sounds nice theo- 
retically”, I hear the advocate 
of bank ccntests say, “but these 
contests are held only once in 
so often and the clerks could 
hardly be spoiled in the brief 
period over which the contest 
runs”. 

Hold en, friend, I haven’t 
shot my last ball yet. First of 
all, even 2 couple of months ac- 
tivity of that kind disrupts the 
regular work in the bank to a 
woeful degree and, like lost 
virtue, a mental attitude can- 
not be retaken once it has been 
changed for a different one. 

Bank clerks are never as good 
clerks again after the bug of 
salesmanship has buzzed in 
their ears for a time. 

But ihat’s not the more im- 
portant consideration, anyhow. 
Consider the public’s mental at- 
titude. How much is banking 
service being elevated in the 
mind of your prospects by a 
wild scramble after accounts to 
“win a prize”? How much edu- 
cation in the essentiality of 
banking service are they get- 
ting? 

Compare the situation with 
that of a physician (you can 
see others as they see you and 
thus get a reflected view of 
yourself as others see you). 
How much respect would you 
hold for a doctor that offered 
prizes to a sales force during a 
limited contest period for 
“landing” patients? Or a law- 
yer? What do you think of 
lawyers who get their clients 
through solicitors who chase 
ambulances ? 

In fact, if you bought even a 
vacuum ciecaner on the persua- 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 














F. M. STAKER 


Manager publicity department Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


\ R. STAKER became associated with the 
- Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City, 


eleven years ago, and was manager of the safe 
deposit vaults for seven years. 


For the last eight years he has been manager of 


the publicity department. 


He has been a member of the board of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association since the second 
year of its existence. 


He is a graduate of the College of Law, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 
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The First National Bank in St. Louis recently opened its 1923 


Christmas Savings Club. 


The picture above shows a section of 


the savings department on the day the bank notified the public 


that its books were open for 
Louisans enrolled for 
advertised its Christmas 


enrollment. 
membership on opening day. The 
Savings Club extensively 


Several hundred St. 
bank 
throughout 


St. Louis using very effective display on billboards, street cars, 
direct by mail and newspaper advertising. 


sion of a salesman trying for a 
prize, wouldn’t you be easily 
prejudiced against that utility 
at the least difficulty you en- 
countered in its use? Wouldn’t 
you be easily led to conclude 
that you got stung as a result 
of sympathy for a salesman in 
a contest and that you should 
have “looked around a bit” be- 
fore making the purchase? 

Yes, you would. And it is 
just as tiue that bank deposi- 
tors look askance, on the least 
provoca‘ion, at the bank that 
has secured their patronage on 
any other than sound banking 

-asons and arguments. 

Through education, and well 
founded persuasion, not mere 
sajolery, are people really 
“sold” on the merits of any ar- 
ticle or service. 

As I have said before, these 
schemes transplanted from com- 
merce, where they often fit, to 
finance, where they do not fit, 
result as a rule from entrust- 
ing bank publicity to those 
whose training, instinct and 
mental slant are in the direc- 
tion of “merchandising”. 


It is service and credit—in- 
tangible things—not merchan- 
dise, that the bank or trust 
company has to sell. It re- 
quires a proper appreciation of 
this distinction to wisely di- 
rect the promotive efforts of 
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such an institution, especially 
when confidence in the instity- 
tion is so large an element. 
The methods and mental in- 
clination that sell merchandise 
will seldom fit the requirements 
of selling service and conf- 
dence. 

I know that many advertising 
men will not agree with me 
that they cannot jump from 
canned beans to banking and 
make a gocd job of both. Isn't 
it being done in all the adver- 
tising agencies? Yes, it is be- 
ing done, but not successfully. 
Else why are advertising ac- 
counts shifted so frequently 
from one agency to another. 
The only thing that keeps some 
large advertisers in the field is 
the mere brute force of the 
size of space they use, not the 
salesmanship in the copy. 


And even the commercial 
houses are gradually getting 
away from __ ultra-aggressive 


selling methods. Witness the 
style of a Wanamaker or a 
Marshall Field advertisement as 
compared with that of a lesser 
grade retail store. Contem- 
plate the broad, humanitarian, 
educative, indirect method in 
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Prior to the celebration of its fiftieth anniversary the Minn- 
eapolis National Bank ran a series of advertisements in the 


Minneapolis newspapers 


relating to 


Minneapolis and the 


Northwest in the early days of the bank, and giving some 


interesting details in 
the bank. 


connection with the establishment of 
The center advertisement in the above group g'ves 


an exact reproduction of the names affixed to the ‘original 
articles of association of the bank. 
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Eight Months 
Without Earnings 





vision of the General 
‘Last summer (1921) the 
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This series of advertisements lets the worker speak his mind on the 
This prompted the 
The series has 


Cleveland Trust had heard that 
speak for himself. The result 
comment. 


the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company’s propaganda to 
lengthen the span of human 
life; or the American Optical 
Company’s education of the 
public on the conservation of 
eyesight. 

The commercial publicity man 
may laugh at the “dignity” of 
the banker or joke about the 
coldness und lack of selling ap- 
peal in “marbled walls” but, 
while he amuses himself along 
this line, his boss—the indus- 
trial and commercial world—is 
rapidly catching up with the 
banker in dignity and in the 
employment of the indirect ap- 
peal. 

I have seen all too much of 
the application of commercial 
advertising methods to profes- 
sional and semi-professional 
pursuits. In the long run, it 
does not work. All the twaddle 
about the sameness of human 
nature the world over anc about 
putting “human interest” into 
4 cold subject, falls flat before 
the stern truth that human- 
kind instinctively and_habit- 
ually looks for different kinds 
of activity, different sorts of 
manifestation, different methods 


of approach, from different 
Classes of people—clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors, clowns, mer- 


chants, manufacturers, bankers. 
Incongruous selling methods 





business was god. 
was very encouraging. 


eventually cause unfavorable re- 
action. 

While I have dwelt extensive- 
ly on the contest as an unde- 
sirable means of getting new 
bank patrons, the same objec- 
tions hold good against several 
other methods, such as giving 
premiums, presenting the de- 
positor with a dollar for an 
initial deposit, offering any ma- 
terial inducement as a “bait”. 

All such schemes put the 
banker on the level of a karker 
in front of a shoddy store hail- 
ing the passerby and begging 
him for trade. They have no 
rightful place in the conduct of 
a bank or trust company. They 
are just as much out of place as 
they would be with a lawyer or 
a doctor. Indeed, more so; for 
the financial institution is more 
than a private business or pro- 
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and we were all Jaid off. But had some 
money in the bank and lived like a 
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question of savings. The 
bank to let the workman 
attracted much favorable 


fession. It exists by special 
privilege granted by the com- 
monwealth and is semi-public in 
nature. It bears a_responsi- 
bility to the public far above 
that of the ordinary business or 
profession. 

Any appeal except straight 
education on the value of 
financial and fiduciary service 
or persuasion directed to the 
prospect’s self interest is de- 
structive of the best traditions 
of banking and of the best in- 
terests of our country’s finan- 
cial foundation. 

The banker who lends the 
name and prestige of his insti- 
tution to such schemes for the 
selfish purpose of piling up de- 
posits is taking upon himself the 
heavy responsibility of toying 
with the reputation of banking 
as an institution. 


Getting The Worker’s Viewpoint 


By I. I. Sperling 
Publicity Manager The Cleveland Trust Company 


Letrinc tHE worker tell the 
world that it is time to save 
again was the mission of an un- 
usual series of advertisements 
recently run in Cleveland news- 
papers by the Cleveland. Trust 
Company. 

The answer to the question, 
“How is business?” prompted 





the series, for the reply was 
“Good” ! 

In August, the bank noted 
savings dcposits had a larger 
increase than in any month pre- 
vious since November, 1920. 
This appeared to herald the re- 
turn of good times. 

The trumpeters it appeared, 


















































































Anglo-California | 
|. Trust Co. Announces | 





San Francisco | 
“Branches” 








| 
i has for several years operated branches in various parts of San 


want to bemk by ma 


You save many precious minutes as well as dollars 


Why You 
Should Bank by Mail 





Do your banking in the efficient way 
Anglo-California Trust Company! 





i} 
| 
} 
As “The City-Wide Bank,” the Anglo-California Trust Company ! 
! 
| 
} 
| 


Our Banking by Mail Department makes it possible for San Francisco 
| people to handle their banking from their homes or offices. The both- 


Check over these reasons and you will realize that you 


¥ The convenience of banking by mail encourages thrift 


i] 
VYou can bank at any ume of the day or night, of on 
hold 
| 
| 


BANKING BY MAIL DEPARTMENT 


ANGLO-CALIFORN 1A IRustT Ca. 
Che Cily =Wide Bank, 


Market & Sansome Streets 
San Francisco 


| \ 
| Francisco. And now this institution, again leading in progressive | 
H banking, announces a further extension of service 
{ 
| 
} 


er of going to a bank and waiting in line has been eliminated at 
last. Our special plan makes banking by mail easy and convenient i} 


Write for our Booklet, } 

“Banking by Mail” iH 

Our interesting booklet, “Banking by Mail,” gives | 

plete details about banking by maul } 

It’s to your advantage to send for the booklet saday 

Write us a card or letter and “Banking by Mail” will 

be forwarded immediately. Or a request over the tele } 

phone will have immediate attention. Cali at our | 

nearest branch if you would like to have details ex 
plained in person 


~Bank by mail with the 


BOND DEPARTMENTS: 





Bringing home the advantages of banking by mail in 


unusually striking and effective 


were the workmen who had 
finally returned to work and 
succeeded in paying the butcher 
and the grocer. Their mute 
fanfare was the resumption of 
deposit entries in savings pass- 
books. 

And so the bank reasoned, let 
the returning saver tell his own 
story. 

A series of six advertisements 
was prepared, five of them be- 
ing interviews with men who 
had gone through the lean and 
tragic days of business depres- 
sion and unemployment and 





style. 


whose first act born of experi- 
ence, was to rebuild the bank 
account that had proved so val- 
uable in times of stress. 

The sixth ad summarized the 
situation and the psychological 
moment with a finely turned in- 
cisive statement from the pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

The entire series carried the 
running head, “They Are Sav- 
ing Again”. Originally the 
plan was to include both men 
and women but it was soon 


found that the women had not 
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fared so ill in post war days. 
There wasn’t any good “copy” 
there. 

So three types of workmen 
were sought—the man whc had 
no savings te tide him over the 
days of “no job”, the man who 
had just enough, and the man 
who had a little to spare. 

The man who had had no re- 
serve to fall back on, it devel- 
oped, was so deeply enmeshed in 
the contemplation and _ the 
liquidation of his debts that he 
refused to permit the use of 
his name or picture which the 
series required in order to give 
it the ring of sincerity and 
reality that it would need. 

Codperation of plant officials 
in securing the interviews for 
the ex-newspaperman member 
of the publicity department was 
splendid. 

The entire series was handled 
in newspaper style with newsy 
headline, direct quote, and a bit 
of selling talk. 

“They are saving again”, said 
Joe Kostelic, in the first ad. 
“Last year”, he said, “we had 
lots of layoffs. Now we work 
every day and we get a raise 
soon. 

“Things were bad last year 
but my meney in the bank let 
me get married. Now I’m build- 
ing up my account again.” 

And then the bank added, 
“YOU lose your share of bet- 
ter times if YOU do not save 
part of your earnings now. Its 
easy—just stop at one of our 
forty-eight convenient, safe 
banks on your way home on pay 
day, or use the payroll savings 
plan where you work. Let your 
bank account keep up with the 
times”. 

That line, “Let your bank 
account keep up with the times” 
ran throughout the series as did 
the series line, “They are sav- 
ing again”. 

The second ad quoted a young 
business man whose savings ac- 
count was being rebuilt. Des 
pite eight months of illness, it 
had paid all his bills, kept up 
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The advertising of this Los Angeles bank has about it an air of individuality which sets it apart 


from the general 
Angeles newspapers. 


payments for insurance, and a 
home, and bought an interest in 
his business. 

The third was from a bank- 
ing by mail customer whose re- 
sumption of mail deposits indi- 
cated that prosperity was more 
than local. ‘his man was quoted 
as saying, “In spite of my 
losses, I have made it a rule to 
save at least ten per cent. of 
what I have been able to earn”. 

Ad number four was the tes- 
timony of the man who said 
his bank account enabled him 
to “live iike a prince” in Can- 
ada when he was laid off. “It 
took my account down”, he said, 


“but I am getting it back up 


don’t know what 
happened if I 


again. I 
would have 
hadn’t had it”. 

The man who didn’t have 
quite enough was featured in 
the fifth ad. “The first thing 
I did was to start up my bank 
account”, he said. “I was laid 
off from September, 1920 to 
May, 1922. Now I work every 
day. I cut my hand in a boring 
tube yesterday, but a fellow 
doesn’t mind a little accident 
once in a while as long as he 
has a steady job”. 

And the president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company pro- 
vided the concluding advertise- 
ment under the unusual title, 


run of bank advertising. ‘The above series has recently been running in Los 


“Remember the Promise Made 
in the Attic”. It follows: 

“When the Dayton flood was 
at its height, hundreds of Day- 
ton families, spending anxious 
hours in the upper stories of 
their houses, vowed that if they 
escaped they would see to it 
that prompt action was taken 
to prevent any such disaster in 
the future. The flood preven- 
tion committee later insured 
prompt and effective action by 
recalling these promises to their 
minds. 

“A year ago men and women 
everywhere were promising 
themselves that if good times 
ever came back they would 
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series of advertisements in the Battle Creek newspapers carries the tidings of prosperity to 


tial tr »vement. 


by citing various phases of the general outlook which indicate definite and substan- 
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Treating the bank as a financia! department store. 
has been 
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~TO ST. CHARLES 


The 


running this kind of 


five column advertisement in St. Louis newspapers for more 


than three months, five 
financial page. 
are touched, not in 


the bank has to sell. 


regular 


work harder, spend less, save 
more, conduct their business af- 
fairs more prudently, and pro- 
vide more effectively for the 
future. 

“The time has now come to 
remember the promises we made 
last year. Business recovery 
is here, unemployment has 
largely disappeared, wages are 
higher, profits are being earned. 
The opportunities that we 


days 
Investments, savings, trust, and all services 
order but 


a week, and never on the 


according to what 


longed for only a little while 
ago are knocking at our doors. 
“Now is the time for the in- 
dividual to pay off his debts 
and to increase his savings. 
“The flood has gone; the de- 
pression has passed. 


“NOW IS THE TIME TO 
REMEMBER THE PROM- 
ISES WE MADE IN THE 
ATTIC.” 
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There were some of the ad- 
vertising fraternity who were 
inclined to scoff at the “Lydia 
Pinkham sort of testimonial”, 
as they termed it chidingly be- 
fore the erring brother. 

There were. those who de- 
clared that no bank account 
following two applications, 
“could cure varicose veins or 
swollen ankles”. But _ the 
series got results. 

It isn’t possible to trace all 
the direct results, but it is sig- 
nificant that during the first 
half of October, a boom menth, 
during which the series ran, 
savings accounts increased no- 
ticeably the number 
opened in a similar period the 
month before, also a month of 
returning prosperity. 

A check-up of managers of 
the company’s forty-eight neigh- 
borhood offices revealed that a 
surprising number of accounts 
had been directly influenced by 
the series which had also been 
backed up by advertising in 
connection with the bank’s pay- 
roll savings plan and by street 
car cards and poster displays. 

Even customers and_hard- 
boiled newspapermen comment- 
ed voluntarily on the series. 

And that sort of human 
copy, they tell us, is respon- 
sible in some measure for the 
fact that the Cleveland Trust 
Company now has more de- 
positors than any other bank 
in the United States. 


& 
How Banks Are 


Advertising 


over 


Eicut weexs of united effort 
on the part of the Citizens 
Trust and Savings Bank, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in its new busi- 
ness contest brought one and a 
quarter million dollars in new 
deposits to this institution ac- 
cording to the latest figures 
available. This was announced 
at the banquet held in cele- 
bration of the twenty-second 
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anniversary of this institution 
and a successful close of the 
new business contest, held at 
the New Southern Hotel on 
November 2. Since then it is 
the opinion of the contest com- 
mission that there will be a 
considerable increase in the re- 
sults after all the calculations 
are made. At the present time 
the number of new accounts 
stands at 4532. 

The individual average is 
more than forty new accounts 
per employee which is believed 
to establish a record result for 
bank organization contests. 

The team that won first place 
in the contest was the “Whirl- 
winds”, under the leadership of 
Jean Worrel, manager of the 
Hilltop branch of the bank, 
placing the “Cherubs”, under 
Leo J. Schlaechter, auditor, in 
second place. At the present 
time Worrell’s team has 574 ac- 
counts to its credit, Schlaech- 
ter’s 559, McDonald’s 456, and 
Monohan’s 410. The quota for 
each team was 220 accounts and 
each of the remaining ten teams 
exceeded its quota. 

With deposits in the amount 
of $108,608.89, Miss Pickard 
leads in the individual produc- 
tion of initial deposits. George 
Doersom, note teller of the main 
office was next highest and Mr. 
Worrell stood third. - Monohan’s 
team led in initial deposits with 
$154,500.72. 


Twetve CieveLrann parochial 
schools and six East Cleveland 
public schools are competing for 
4 $100 prize to be won by the 
school which makes the best 
showing in thrift. The con- 
test is in connection with the 
proclaiming of January 10, 
1923, as ‘ihrift Reporting Day 
in all schools throughout the 
country nd is in connection 


with the use of the automatic 
receiving ‘+llers placed in the 
local schouls by the Cleveland 
Trust Company. The tellers 
are machi which sell stamps 
to be pasid in folders. The 
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Two more 


“department store” 
the Mercantile Trust Company. 


advertisements of 
Each advertisement 


of the entire series carries at the head a signed message 


from Festus J. Wade 


owner, when he has a dollar’s 
worth of stamps, goes to the 
nearest Cleveland Trt . bank 
and has the amount credited to 
his savings account. A condi- 
tion of the contest is that the 
school achieving a record of the 
greatest percentage of savers in 
cities of similar size shall re- 
ceive the prize. 

In addition to the schools 
mentioned the bank has placed 
four machines in Painesville, 
two in Bedford, one in Lorain, 
one in Perry, and two in Wil- 
loughby. 


Tue First National Bank in St. 
Louis is running a series of 
splendid civic advertisements in 
the St. Louis papers. 

“A Better Understanding of 
Better St. Louis” is the head- 
line, very attractively played up 
and in the body of each adver- 
tisement, the bank features an 
industry in which St. Louis 
leads the world and mentions 
the fact that the First National 
Bank with its excellent organi- 
zation and large resources be- 
lieves in St. Louis and stands 
back of St. Louis business and 
industry. 

The series is very well illus- 


president of the bank. 


trated and set up. Each ad- 
vertisement measures three col- 
umns wide and about 100 lines 
in depth. 

Many Ictters have been re- 
ceived from business concerns in 
St. Louis and other large cities, 
commending the bank for pur- 
suing this line of advertising, 
both for the good of St. Louis 
and the First National. It 
shows the broad-minded spirit 
of progressiveness of the bank. 


Eart R. Oxzern has resigned as 
assistant cashier of the Old Na- 
tional Bank, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, to take charge of the 
financial advertising depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald, Los Angeles, Cal- 


ifornia. He took up his duties 
in Los Angeles, January 1, 
1923. 


Tue Barnetr National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Florida, has is- 
sued a booklet of facts about 
Florida, a copy of which it has 
sent to every bank in the United 
States. This booklet contains 
a record of the material prog- 
ress of Florida, and other in- 
teresting facts about the state 
from 1911 to 1922. 







































































Bank Advertising Exchange 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


This list has been completely revised. All members are urged to correct their 
mailing lists accordingly. All of those named below have agreed to exchange 
booklets, folders and other pubiicity matter as issued during the coming year. 
order that the fullest measure of mutual helpfulness may be brought about in 1923, 


every member is urged to live up to this agreement conscientiously and to make a 
liberal distribution of advertising material. 


In 








Albany, N. Y., City Svgs. Bank, F. H. Williams, 
treas. 
Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., J. B. 
Fogal, asst. secy.-treas. 
Baltimore, Md., Nat'l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 
Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 
Berkeley, Cal., Berkeley Com’l & Svgs. Bk., G. 
L. Pape, V. P. 
Boston, Mass., Internat’] Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 
Boston, Mass., Nat’l Shawmut Bank, A. L. 
Winship, V. P. 
Boston, Mass., Old Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mgr. 
Boston, Mass., State St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to pres. 
Brenham, Tex., Ist Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 
cash. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Willlamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
A. E. Leighton, adv. mgr. 
Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriels, 27 Place de Louvain. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 
treas. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. 
Buffalo, N. Y¥., Marine Tr. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mgr. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. P. 
Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co, L. A. 
Frost, V. P. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Cedar Rapids Svgs. Bank, 
Cc. E. Auracher, adv. mgr. 
Chambersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. 
A. Zimmerman, V. P. 
Charleston, W. Va., Charleston Nat'l Bank, 
». F. Snyder, Jr., adv. mgr. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. Co., 
E. L. Smith, asst. cash. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
J. V. Holdam, asst. tr. off. 
Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, E. C. 
Burton, V. P. 
Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley Bank, H. 
Picklesimer, mgr. new business dept 
Chicago, Ill, Bauder-Baker, 738 S. Michigan 
Ave., R. E. Bauder, pres. 
Chicago, Ill, Critchfield & Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan. adv. mgr. 
Chicago, Ill, Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, H. J. 
Bilansky, mgr. bus. ex. dept. 
Chicago, Ill., Chicago Morris Plan Bank, S. B. 
Clark, mgr. serv. dept. 
Chicago, Ill, Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. Heuchling, V. P. 
Chicago, Ill., State Bank of Chicago, E. L. Jarl, 
asst. cash. 
Chicago, Ill, Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 
pub. mgr. 
Clarksville, Tenn., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 
v. 





Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat’l Bank, R. J. 
Izant, adv. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Tr. Co., I. I. Sperling, 
pub. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
son, pub. mgr. 

Clinton, Iowa, City Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
pres. 
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Corsicana, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
asst. cash. 
Danielson, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co., C. IL 
Starkweather, treas. 
Dayton, Ohio, Nat’l Cash Register Co., H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. 
Denver, Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank, G. T. Wells, 
asst. cash. 
Detroit, Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Camp- 
bell, adv. mgr. 
Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. 
Elizabeth City, N. C., ist & Citizens Nat'l 
Bank, M. H. Jones, cash. 
Elmira, N. Y¥., 2nd Nat’l Bank, Helen FE. Mal- 
lory, adv. mgr. 
Evansville, Ind., Nat’l City Bank, Josephine C. 
MacCorkle, pub. mgr. 
Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 
Flint, Mich., Citizens Com’l & Svgs. Bank, H. E. 
Potter, asst. cash. 
Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. Smith, 
mgr. special serv. dept. 
Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., P. O. Ahlin, 
vv. we 
Greenville, S. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 
Greenville, S. C., Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 
Haverhill, Mass., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co. 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Ist Nat’l Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cash. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat’l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell, adv. dept. ¥ 
Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. & treas. 
Joliet, Ill, Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams. 
Kankakee, Ill, City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 
Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Tr. Co., F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 
Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 
Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 
Long Beach, Cal., Long Beach Nat’! Bank, P. 
L. Hudson, asst. cash. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’l Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific-Southwest Tr. & Svgs. 
Bk., R. M. MacLennan, adv. mgr. 
Los Gatos, Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 
Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo, Apartado 
1023, E. C. Hirt. x 
Madison, S. D., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, M. F 
Berther, V. P. ™ 
Manila, P. I., Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W. 
. Nolting, pres. 
Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. : 
Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
R. P. Hammond, mgr. bus. serv. dept. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs 
Bank, T. H. Wallace, treas. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Midland Nat’l Bank, L. L. 
D. Stark, asst. tr. off. 
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aaiane ‘apolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
E. Brockman, pub. mgr. 
we... apolis, Minn., Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 
Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat’l Bank, 
J. Bennett. 

Monterrey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano & Sons, Apartado No. 6. 
Montreal, Que., Banque d’Hochelaga, 112 St. 

James St., H. G. Gonthier, dir. pub. 
Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 
New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’l Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, H. B. Caplan, secy. to pres. 
New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., F. W. 
Elisworth, V. P., W. E. Brown, adv. mgr. 
Newport News, Va., lst Nat’l] Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 
N. Y. C., Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 
N. Y. C., American Express — 65 Broadway, 


Ss. D. Malcolm, gen. mgr. ad 

N. Y. C., American Union Bank, ‘R. Stein, asst. 
cash. 

N. Y. C., Bank of America, Withers Woolford. 

N. Y. C., The Bankers Magazine. 

N. Y. C., Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, V. P. 

N. Y. C., Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 
mer. 


N. Y. C., The Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., I. H. 
Meehan, asst. Pr. 

N. Y. C., Hamilton Nat’l Bank, 130 W. 42nd 
St., E. S. Van Leer, asst. cas 

N. *. Co. Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, F. W. 

Vv. FB 

New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth, pub. 


North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Ekirch, 


secy. 

N. Y. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mgr. 

Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
new bus. mgr. 

Northampton, Mass., Hampshire Co. Trust Co., 
G. S. Willis, pres. 

Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 
asst. treas. 

Oak Park, Ill, Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept 
Orizaba, Ver., Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 
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Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 


com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., "irae Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mg 

Phila., Pa., 4th St. eNat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach, 
adv. mgr. 


Phila., Pa., Overbrook Bank, R. H. Thompson, 
7. & 
Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat’l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 


com’! serv. dept. 

Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. E. 
Deily, asst. cash. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Basse tt, mgr. svgs. & pub. dept 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters Bank, 
R. W. Etter, asst. cash. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 


liams, pub. mer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., South Side Tr. Co., pub. mgr. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. cash. 

Raleigh, N. C., Com’l es Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth, mgr. svgs. dep 

Richmond, Va., te ny Nat’l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., asst. cash. 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott. V. P. 

Ripon, Wis., Ist Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, cash. 

Rochester, N. Y¥., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Wavy, atty 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. mgr. 


q 
San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley, 


San F rancisco, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Bldg., L. 
G. Peede. 

San Francisco, Cal., Anglo-California Tr. Co., 
. P. Anderson, asst. mgr. bus. dev. dept. 

San Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. Co., M. New- 
man, asst. cash. 

Santa Rosa, Cal., American Nat’l Bank, J. G. 
Morrow, V. P. & cash. 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat'l Bank, Theda A. Hopps, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

.  % China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 


J. Raven 
Shelbyville Il., 1st Nat’l Bank, J. C. Eber- 
spacher, 


Sioux Falls, ’s. D., “Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. W. 
Wadden, pres. 

Smithtown Branch, N. Y., Nat’l Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, J. A. Overton, cash. 

om. \ Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. ©. Stover, 


a Wash., Old —s aa Union Tr. Co., 
A. F. Brunkow, pub. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Ist Nat'l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
7. mer. 

St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co., J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co. S. P. Judd, 
pub. mgr. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, asst. to pres. 

Stockholm, Sweden, Svenska Handelsbanken, 
P. G. Norberg, pub. mgr. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., Stroudsburg Nat’l Bank, C. B. 
Keller, Jr., cash. 

Tampa, Fla., Citizens-Amer. Bank & Tr. Co., L. 
A. Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, asst. secy-treas. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
A. St. L. Trigge, secy. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave, 

Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada, 8 King St. West. 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. & pub. mgr. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, 8S. F. Cla- 
baugh, V. P. & cash. 

Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank, A. F. Winn, 
Jr., V. ° 

Warren, Pa., Warren Nat’l Bk., E. W. Johnson, 
asst. cash. 

Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., W. 8. 
Lyons, asst. secy. 

Washington, D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
E. H. Thompson, pub. mgr. 

Watertown, N. Y., Jefferson Co., Nat’l Bank, 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 

Wausau, Wis., Marathan Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 
ger, cash. 

Waynesboro, Pa., ist Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mgr. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat'l Bank, M. L. Matson, 
adv. dept. 

West Chester, Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 
J.C. Hall, V. P. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, 
W. J. Ruff, cash. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat’l Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. pub. dept. 

here x: N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
. E. Taylor, pres. 

weniens Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 

Youngstown, Ohio, ist Nat’l Bank & Dollar 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., J. N. Higley, pub. mgr. 

Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 
strasse. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-mgr. 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 

















The Charlotte National Bank Building, Charlotte, North Carolina 


HIS modern bank building is built entirely of 

granite for the lower part and granite terra cotta 
to match for the upper portions so as to save weight. 
The granite columns are said to be the heaviest in 
the states of Virginia, West Virginia, North or South 
Carolina. 
The building as designed has special provisions for 
making extensions both vertically and horizontally 
so that when the bank needs more space it will not 
be necessary to make unusual alterations. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 
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New building of the Yonkers Trust Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


New Building Under Construction for 
Yonkers ‘Trust Company 


EPRODUCED here is the sketch placed, will flood the banking room 
of the new building of the Yon- with light at all times. 
kers Trust Company of Yonkers, In the interior of the bank there will 
N. Y., as it will look when completed. be every convenience for handling busi- 
The building is situated on the north ness both easily and efficiently. A safe 
side of Main street, about eighty feet deposit vault, 17 by 20 feet, fitted with 
west of North Broadway. Its form is a huge circular screw door is to be pro- 





of a oman arch, entirely of stone and _ vided which will give protection to the 
sever ly plain. One large window, 15 depositors equal to that of any of the 
J] by feet, in which a metal door is Metropolitan banks. Judging from 


1453 
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every point of view, the new structure 
which J. J. Walsh, president of the 
trust company has designed as the 
bank’s future home will be a monu- 


ment of the success of past years and © 


an assurance of even greater growth 
for the future. 

A recent statement of the bank gives 
its capital as $850,000, surplus and 
profits $130,000, and deposits over $2,- 
500,000. 

Besides the president, J. J. Walsh, 
the officers of the bank are: Robert 


Boettger, vice-president; J. J. Walsh, 
treasurer; A. H. Snodgrass, secretary; 
A. G. Mills, Jr., J. S. Kelly, assistant 
secretaries. 

The architect and engineer for the 
new building is Alfred C. Bossom of 
New York. Mr. Bossom was also 
architect for the Seaboard National 
Bank of New York, Greenwich Trust 
Company of Greenwich, Conn., and 
the Huguenot Trust Company of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Ul 


FS 


New Building of the Oak Park Trust & 
Savings Bank, Oak Park, Illinois 


HE new structure which is now 
i being erected for the Oak Park 
Trust & Savings Bank, Oak Park, 


Illinois, by Hoggson Brothers of New 
York and Chicago, reflects another ad- 


vance in specialized banking practice. 
This is the special children’s depart- 
ment conducted by the bank which has 
been taken cognizance of in the in- 
terior design of the new building. 


Oak Park Trust & Savings Bank of Oak Park, III. 
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Interior of the Oak Park Trust & Savings Bank 


About two-thirds of the way down 
the right hand side of the public space 
is a little department labelled “Chil- 
dren’s Alcove”. The teller’s wirdow 
which serves this space is just two feet 
ten inches from the floor—a convenient 
height for the average child who can, by 
use of this special department feel as 
dignified as the bank’s largest deposi- 
tor, instead of standing on tiptoe in an 
endeavor to receive attention at a regu- 
lar wicket. Adjacent to the children’s 
alcove is a low check desk also for 
their exclusive use. 

The arrangement of the second and 
third stories of this building, provides 


at once a two-story banking room and 
a floor and a half of offices. Owing to 
the revenue received from these offices, 
the investment and maintenance cost of 
the 12,000 square feet of floor space oc- 
cupied by the bank will total per year 
50 per cent. less than the rental rate 
for equal facilities in the vicinity. 

The building will, therefore, not only 
be notable for its architectural beauty, 
nor solely because of the convenient 
arrangement of banking quarters, but 
will in addition prove an unusually in- 
teresting investment for a savings bank 
building. 


ay 






























jamin Franklin Plan of bank 

personnel development is _ ex- 
tending its field of activity will be of 
interest to certain types of banks. 

During the last three years the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Institute has grown 
like the conservative banks constituting 
its clients—slowly but surely. It has 
established an enviable record with 
practically all the banks in New York, 
Chicago and Boston, and with select- 
ed banks in Pittsburgh, Providence, 
Springfield, Worcester, Toledo. Youngs- 
town, etc. Large banks like the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, The 
National City Bank, New York, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mellon 
National Bank, Pittsburgh, and the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chi- 
cago, have made its service a part of 
their educational programs, and its work 
has been equally valuable to small 
banks. 

Perhaps the successful record of the 
Benjamin Franklin Institute has been 
due to the fact that its plans were de- 
veloped by men experienced in handling 
bank problems and conversant with ac- 
tual conditions in banks. 

The basis of the Benjamin Franklin 
Plan of service is a course in the prin- 
ciples of banking covering a period of 
twenty weeks. With this course there 
is a highly constructive examination 
service, consultation in concrete bank- 
ing problems, and reports to the bank 
covering the reaction of its employees 
to the opportunities offered them by the 
course. 

In developing its course the Insti- 
tute has had in mind the conditions 
under which bank employees work. It 
has reduced the time required for study 
to a minimum. Extraneous matter has 
been eliminated entirely. The sukject 
matter of the course deals solely with 
the fundamental why, not the how of 
banking. 

The scope of the work is indicated by 
the following titles to the study vnits: 


A NNOUNCEMENT that the Ben- 
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Developing Future Bank Executives 


1. The Place of the Bank in the Business 
World. 

2. The Instruments of Banking, Part I. 

3. The Instruments of Banking, Part II. 

4. Deposits and the Receiving Operaticns. 

5. The Paying Teller’s Department 

6. How Bank Checks Are Collected 

7. Collection Items and Protest. 

8. Credit and the Credit Department. 

9. Loans and Discounts. 

10. Keeping the Bank’s Books, Part I. 

11. Keeping the Bank’s Books, Part II. 

12. Audits, Bank Examinations and Bank 
Statements. 

13. National Banks, State Banks, Trust 
Companies. 

14. The Trust Department. 

15. Savings Banks and Savings Depart- 
ments. 

16. The Federal Reserve System, Part I. 

17. The Federal Reserve System, Part II. 

18. Foreign Exchange. 

19. The Bank in Foreign Trade. 

20. Essential Elements for 
Banking. 


Each of these subjects is treated 
briefly and concisely, yet completely. 

A unique feature of the service is that 
it is limited wholly to those few em- 
ployees in a bank who seem to the of- 
ficers to be capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility for the future growth and 
success of the bank. This attitude of 
the Institute has eliminated waste and 
excessive cost in personnel development. 
The result is that more than 95 per cent. 
of the bank employees for whom the 
plan has been made available have com- 
pleted their training. “Mortality” has 
been reduced to hitherto unknown 
figures. 

Too often in the past, banks under- 
taking plans of training for their em- 
ployees have found that they became 
training laboratories not only for all 
their competitors, but for other lines of 
business as well. They have succeeded 
in training too many of their best peo- 
ple out of, not into, their organizations. 
The Benjamin Franklin Plan has been 
successful in reversing this order. It 
trains men into their banks. 

This result has been accomplished by 
providing opportunity for training in 
the bank’s own peculiar ideals and 
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methods of operation. Each week the 
bank holds a meeting of the group 
taking the course. No outside instructor 
appears at these meetings. Rather 
someone selected by the bank from 
among its own people acts as group 
leader. Often the leader is an officer of 
the bank. In other cases he is some 
promising employee who is given an 
opportunity by the bank to show his 
executive ability and qualities of leader- 
ship. ‘The Institute furnishes detailed 
directions for the leader so that with his 
experience, and knowledge of his own 
bank, he has no undue difficulty. 
Typical of the experiences of banks 
which are using the Benjamin Franklin 
Plan of service is that of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Be- 
ginning in July, 1922, 120 officers and 
employees of this bank began the In- 
stitute course. The work continued 
through the summer and vacation season 


without interruption. Of these 120, 
106 completed the entire .work of the 
course. Attendance at the meetings was 
almost perfect. For example a perfect 
attendance for one ef the seven groups 
would have been equivalent to one man’s 
attending 294 meetings. The actual 
figure as reported by the director to the 
chief clerk of the bank was 283, or a 
percentage of 96. The director also 
states that all of the eleven absentees 
were due to illness, death in family, or 
pressure of work in the particular de- 
partment affected. 

Meeting under these conditions the 
group is enabled to discuss very inti- 
mately the operations of their own bank. 
They develop the spirit of fellowship 
and teamwork and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the principles underlying the 
day’s work. Naturally this means a 
better and a more intelligent service to 
customers. 


au 


Alvin Krech on the Outlook for 1923 


ie a statement on the outlook for 

1923, with particular reference to 
Europe, and a brief survey of internal 
economic progress during 1922, Alvin 
W. Krech, president of the Equitable 
Trust Company, New York, says: 

“The whole of Furope is on short 
rations, a good half in contact with the 
wolf of starvation. Despite this fact 
our end-of-the-year record shows our 
economic health unimpaired by unfav- 
orable symptoms. What labor difficul- 
ties we have experienced do not seem 
to have slowed up business, and the 
end of the year shows a continued gain 
in industrial output and a remarkable 
appreciation in the total evaluation of 
agric\\ ‘tural products. The volume of 
trade has increased and wages and 
prices advanced. On the other hand, 


retail seem to be carrying rather 
smal] .:nounts of stock on hand; manu- 
factu s are less sanguine in their pre- 
dicti: regarding future consumption— 


indics’ ig that we are learning one great 








lesson, namely, that business does not 
shape events, but that events shape 
business. 

“That European affairs must sooner 
or later have a bearing upon our 
economic situation is a truism that can- 
not be escaped, and J trust that we shall 
be more than interested onlookers in 
1923, and that our advice and our sup- 
port will strengthen the elements of 
moderation and sanity whose efforts 
make themselves daily more felt in Eu- 
rope. 

“Tsolation is possible in so far that 
a nation refuses to put its signature 
upon a treaty, but economic isclation, 
the shutting off from the very life of 
the world is unthinkable. The nation 
has given unmistakable signs of #: ever- 
growing feeling that America cannot 
forever sit in the distinguished guests’ 
gallery while Europe wastes in debate 
and strife her waning strength. We 
must dare to look the European situa- 
tion squarely in the face.” 





























































Commercial Aviation and the Commercial 


Bank* 


By Lewis E. Pierson 


Chairman of the board, Irving National Bank, New York 


IR transportation is one of the in- 
A completely developed facilities 
of modern commerce while the 
commercial bank is merely one facility 
that may perhaps be considered to have 
completed long since its development 
stage. 

Perhaps the average man in business 
today, through a process of association 
falls unconsciously into the error of 
considering commercial banks as suurces 
of wealth rather than as merely in- 
strumentalities which have come into ex- 
istence because of the need of certain 
financial facilities involved in the con- 
centration, safeguarding, and transfer 
of other people’s money. 

If one clearly apprehends the func- 
tion-of a modern bank one cannot fail 
to see that it comes into being only as a 
result of industry and commerce and is 
not the forerunner of those two man- 
ifestations of modern economic life. 
Hence, we arrive at the rather surpris- 
ing conclusion that commercial banks 
need aviation more than aviation needs 
them. This does not imply the present 
readiness of commercial banks _ to 
finance the development of air transpor- 
tation—it simply means that banks will 
benefit in direct ratio to the contribu- 
tion which aviation will make to com- 
merce. That this contribution will be 
very great no one seriously doubts, and, 
therefore, the up-to-date banker must 
give serious thought to the part which 
he must play now and in the future in 
assisting to bring about the realization 
of the plans of those who are today lay- 
ing the foundations of America’s aerial 
commerce. 


TO HASTEN CO-ORDINATION AND 
CO-OPERATION 





I believe that bankers can be helpful 
and I am also sure that the most certain 
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tional Air Institute”. 


method of assuring a close coéperation 
is by clearing away all misunderstand- 
ings that may exist—the misunderstand- 
ing of the banker regarding the capa- 
bilities of air transportation as well as 
the misunderstanding of those in avia- 
tion regarding the true role of the com- 
mercial bank. 

I shall leave to other speakers well 
versed in the new science the duty of 
clearing up the very foggy ideas of 
bankers regarding the technique of air 
transportation as a fact in modern com- 
merce. My obligation in this matter as 
I see it is to set before you the ensemble 
of aviation in its present stage of de- 
velopment as a commercial banker sees 
it, to point out its weak spots, and then 
to consider with you ways and means 
of hastening the day when the bank fa- 
cility and the air transport facility of 
modern commerce will function codrdi- 
nately as instrumentalities of commerce 
with mutual benefit to each other. 

You desire, and expect, a certain 
amount of conservatism in your barker 
—you do not expect to find him losing 
his sense of proportion when the enthus- 
iastic conceptions of the budding avia- 
tion engineer, are laid before him. How- 
ever much you may desire to see the ar- 
dent young spirit of aviation carry itself 
in real and imaginary flights of in- 
credible swiftness to the uttermost parts 
of the world, you certainly desire to 
have your banker keep both feet on the 
ground. His conservatism may be 4 
means of defense for you against your 
own enthusiasm. 

But let us define conservatism before 
we proceed. A definition which appeals 
to me as a guide is the following: 

Conservatism is caution without 








*Reprinted from a bulletin of the “Fiist Na- 
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timidity; a respect for experience with- 
out a feeling that nothing good remains 
to be discovered ; a demand that proof be 
submitted, accompanied by a hope that 
proof can be submitted. 

It is not incompatible with this brand 
of conservatism that the banker in look- 
ing at the aviation ensemble today 
should revert to the time-honored credit 
factors as the basis of his criterion— 
character, capacity, capital. 


CHARACTER FIRST ESSENTIAL 


A corporation, an industry, has not a 
soul but it certainly has a character. 
What are the intangibles that give char- 
acter to aviation today? Are they not a 
blend of courage and daring, tenacity 
and hope, ambition and vision? All 
these are the characteristics of the 
pioneer. But just as the pioneer settler 
in a desert country could never achieve 
the suécess of his brother who, though 
possessing no greater qualities, settled 
in fertile and well watered lands, so the 
aviation industry, however superb its 
character, cannot achieve success with- 
out a right start. 

I feel that it is proper that the right 
start should be given by a certain meas- 
ure of Federal Government control. 
This will first of all take the form of 
licensing of pilots and aircraft; then 
Federal, State and Municipal govern- 
mental codperation in establishment of 
airways; and later we may work out an 
acceptable scheme of Government sub- 
sidies for operating companies. Given 
this foundation the next essential is pub- 
lie confidence—that means not only a 
willingness to use aircraft for passenger 
and freight transport but willingness to 
contribute capital. You will come then 
to your banker with a business character 
that has the stamp of Government and 
public approval. 

Now as to the capacity in general 
of the management of the aviation in- 


au 


dustry. We have no standard of 
success in the operation of air lines 
on which to base an estimate of 
your capacity, for the very simple rea- 
son that so far as is known no air trans- 
portation companies can yet show an 
operating profit. The great thing to be 
accomplished, then, is the demonstration 
of a capacity to earn dividends. Familiar 
as I am with the sp!endid personnel of 
the industry I lack no confidence in the 
ultimate “submission of proof” on this 
point. The progress along these lines 
cannot be unattended with most of the 
ills characterizing a period of deflation. 
Aviation is suffering from a heavy load 
of overhead and excessive operating 
costs inherited from the war. The 
pruning knife of economy must be 
wielded ruthlessly if management is to 
have half a chance to demonstrate its 
inherent efficiency. 

How can bankers and the general 
public help you to build on your three 
C’s of credit? Bearing in mind your 
dual role as a factor in national defense 
and national commerce, they should use 
their influence to obtain for you a prop- 
er measure of Governmental assistance ; 
realizing the vital need for maintaining 
a high morale in aviation they should 
decry the continuation of flying circuses 
and country fair exhibitions which 
lower the public esteem for the industry 
as a whole; studying your progress with 
conservative but open minds bankers 
should prepare themselves to advise 
their clients who may consider contrib- 
uting capital for your proper enter- 
prises, and finally, when you have es- 
tablished yourself as a “going concern”, 
when you have become like a commercial 
bank an instrumentality of commerce, 
undoubtedly bankers will be prepared 
to finance your current needs and to use 
vour facilities for the better accomplish- 
ment of their own functions in the 
economic life of the nation. 














































In the 1880’s—looking down Fifth Avenue at 27th Strect 


THE TALLYHO—and the clear notes of the trumpet were 


familiar to all who visited lower Fifth Avenue in 1883, 


In 1883, New York’s Shopping District was 








still downtown from 34th Street 


y YOU LIVED above Forty 

Second Street in 1883, you had 
a long downtown ride ahead of you 
when you went shopping. The re- 
tail district ended where it now be- 
gins. Only a few straggling shops 
had ventured as far north as 34th 
Street. 

It was still 20 years before the 
wiseacres laughed in their sleeves 
at the ‘“‘folly” of Macy’s move to 
34th Street. 

The development of the first 
high speed elevator had just made 
the skyscraper possible. In those 
days a few ten and twelve story 
buildings were just beginning to 
poke their heads up above their 
fellows. 


This expansion hasn’t taken 
place without growing pains. Busi- 
ness has been in many a tight place 
since 1883. Many a time, business 
has looked back and said, “I’m 
glad I had a good conservative 
banker who kept me out of that 
scrape,” and another time, “I 
don’t know what would have be- 
come of me if my banker hadn’t 
stood back of me. I was sound but 
I needed help.” 

The Seaboard has been putting 
its shoulder to the wheel since 
1883, during all of this expansion, 
and what reputation it has ac- 
quired has been first that it is sound 
and conservative, but stands back 
of its customers to the very limit. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 


115 Broapway Mein Office — 
Broap AND BEAVER STREETS 


At Cedar Street 





Uptown Branch 


20 East 45TH STREET 
Near Madison Ave, 
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Book Reviews 


Tur RoMANCE AND TRAGEDY oF BaNnK- 
inc. By T. P. Kane, Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency. New York: 
Bankers Publishing Company. 


There is a saying in the Bureau of the 
Currency at Washington to the effect 
that “Comptrollers may come and go, 
but Kane stays on forever’. Nine dif- 
ferent Comptrollers of the Currency 
have held office since the author of this 
book first became connected with the 
Bureau in 1886 as secretary to William 
L. Trenholm. During these years it 
has been Mr. Kane who has kept the 
thread of continuity in the administra- 
tion of this important bureau and in a 
sense handed down the traditions from 
one administration to the next. 

At the urgent insistence of many 
friends, Mr. Kane was prevailed upon 
to write a book setting forth his ob- 
servations of the administration of the 
Bureau since its inception in 1863. This 
book which might easily have been 
simply a dry, historical record com- 
piled from official scurces, he has made 
a fascinating and extremely human nar- 
rative. The choice ef his title is a most 
happy one as his book amply illustrates 
both the romantic and tragic side of 
banking. All of the tragedies and most 
of the romance of national banking 
come to the attention of the Comptrol- 
ler’s office. Failures, panics, embezzle- 
ments, robberies, holdups, forgeries, 
defalcations, all are matters for the 
Comptroller’s office to deal with and 
all have their element of both romance 
and tragedy, which are vividly por- 
trayed in the book. 

Mr. Kane devotes his first chapters 


to the origin and passage of the Na- 
tional Bank Act and the organization 
of the Currency Bureau that was 
created under the Act. He then takes 
up in chronological order the adminis- 
trations of the various Comptrollers, 
givin: an interesting biographical sketch 
of cach, Under every administration 
he te\.cs up the outstanding events such 


as bank failures, modifications cf the 
law, recommendations made in reports 
to Congress, etc. These chapters not 
only are of genuine historical interest 
presenting many facts hitherto unpub- 
lished with regard to the oneration of 
the Bureau but they also make a valu- 
able contribution to the cause of sound 
banking. No banker can read Mr. 
Kane’s comments on the causes of the 
various banking disasters which have 
come to the attention of the Bureau 
without acquiring a greater appreciation 
and respect for the traditions of sound 
banking practice which are the greatest 
safeguards for banking mishaps 

In nearly every case the bank fail- 
ures described by Mr. Kane are the 
unfortunate consequence of reckless or 
dishonest banking or carelessness on 
the part of the bank’s officers and di- 
rectors in their own supervision of their 
institution’s affairs. Mr. Kane com- 
ments on the prevalent habit of public 
condemnation of the bank examiners in 
every case of a national banking failure 
and while he does not hold any brief 
for the infallibility of the examiners, 
he defends them by stating that in 
most cases where disaster has ensued 
the directors have relied too much on 
the examiners to discover irregularities 
instead of themselves making a thor- 
ough inquiry into the bank’s operations. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
read Mr. Kane’s distinction between an 
examination and an audit. He says on 
page 308: 


Bank examiners, however, are not bank 
auditors. Unfortunately, the distinction be- 
tween an examination and an audit is 
seldom recognized in the criticisms of ex- 
aminers when banks suffer losses through 
dishonesty or other causes which have re- 
mained concealed for some time, undiscov- 
ered by the examiner through several 
successive examinations. A bank that may 
be thoroughly examined in one day or two 
days could not be completely audited in less 
time than one or two weeks. 

When an examiner satisfies himself that 
the books of original entry are correct and 
the assets found in the bank are equal in 
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value to the amount called for by the books, 
he is bound to assume that the original in- 
dividual credits which go to make up the 
grand total are correct, and he cannot know 
otherwise except by a complete audit of the 
books, unless errors of false entries are 
discovered by accident or otherwise. 

There is only one way of determining the 
absolute accuracy of an individual ledger or 
a certificate of deposit register, and that is 
by calling in and balancing or otherwise 
verifying all of the depositors’ pass-books 
and by verifying each individual certificate 
of deposit. It would require weeks of time 
to do this. No examiner could undertake 
such a task, and is not expected or re- 
quired to perform such services. 

An audit of a bank calls for the per- 
formance of this work and similar detail. 
An examination does not. Yet when a 
defalcation is disclosed, which has extended 
over a period of several years undiscovered 
by the examiner, the latter is invariably 
charged with incompetency or superficiality 
in the performance of his duty, and in most 
cases unjustly so because of the failure of 
the critics to discriminate between an ex- 
amination and an audit. 

Every bank in the system should re- 
ceive a thorough audit at least once a year 
by qualified accountants not connected with 
the management of the bank mm any way. 
Many of the best banks have such audits 
regularly made. But these are institutions 
so well managed and systematized as to re- 
quire them the least: The fact, however, 
that such audits are made, has a wholesome 
effect upon the officers and employees of 
the institution who handle its funds in that 
the certainty of discovery deters them from 
wrongdoing. It is opportunity that makes 
the thief. It is rarely that a bank is forced 
to close its doors as a result of a sudden 
loss of a large sum of money through the 
dishonesty of one of its officers or trusted 
employees. Failures from this cause, or 
large losses, are usually the result of ac- 
cumulated dishonesty extending over periods 
of varying length and adroitly concealed 
from the examiner for an indefinite time. 
Failure in most instances to discover short- 
ages of this nature is no reflection upon the 
skill or efficiency of the examiner, but 
usually is directly chargeable to the de- 
fective methods employed in the manage- 
ment of the bank, which afforded not only 
the opportunity for embezzlement in the 
first instance, but the means of successful 
concealment. 

No method of bookkeeping, however per- 
fect, will prevent dishonesty on the part of 
officers or employees of a bank, but the op- 
portunity to steal and the means of con- 
cealing the theft can be minimized by the 
adoption of such methods in the conduct 
of the bank’s business as experience has 





demonstrated will go far toward protecting 
the most vulnerable accounts from manipu- 
lation by those who are tempted to dis- 
honesty through the opportunity afforded 
by the faulty systems employed. 

It is no reflection upon an examiner who 
fails to discover a shortage which is the re- 
sult of the pernicious practice which pre- 
vails in some of the smaller banks of per- 
mitting the individual ledger bookkeeper to 
receive deposits and make entries in the 
ledgers. A shortage due to the opportu- 
nities afforded by this objectionable prac- 
tice may remain concealed for vears unless 
revealed by accident, and can be discovered 
only by balancing or verifying the pass- 
books. 7 


Mr. Kane in the concluding chapter 
of his book expresses strong opposition 
to the proposal to merge the Currency 
Bureau with the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and to transfer the supervision of 
the national banks to the Federa! Re- 
serve Banks. He says on page 529: 


The Federal Reserve Banks from the very 
beginning of their existence have strongly 
favored and persistently urged the absorp- 
tion of the Comptroller’s functions by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the abolition of 
the office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
These banks have been principally instru- 
mental and active in keeping alive the agita- 
tion of this question and are apparently in- 
fluenced wholly by a desire or ambition to 
enlarge their own authority or powers by 
having the national banks in their respective 
Federal Reserve districts placed under their 
exclusive supervision and control. They 
contend that the national banks have now 
increased in number to such an extent as to 
render effective and satisfactory supervision 
by a centralized authority at Washington 
practically and physically impossible, and, 
therefore, they recommend and urge that 
this supervisory authority be divided among 
the twelve Federal Reserve Banks, each 
to have supervision and control of the mem- 
ber banks comprising its Federal Reserve 
district. In other words, instead of having, 
as now, a Comptroller of the Currency at 
Washington performing his duties under the 
general direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and a uniform interpretation of 
the national banking laws and regulations 
for the guidance of all banks and bank 
examiners like, it is proposed to decentralize 
this authority, when the tendency of the 
age is toward centralization, and scatter it 
to the four winds of the country by creating 
twelve little Comptroller’s offices and placing 
the banks in their respective territories 
under their exclusive supervision and ccntrol. 
Under such a system it must be con- 
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ceded that confusion cannot but be the 
ultimate result of having as many inter- 
preters of the statutes governing banking 
and as many conflicting rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of the banks and 
bank examiners as there were units in the 
division of the banks. That which would 
be held lawful in one reserve district would 
be ruled to be unlawful in another district. 
Under the present system of supervision 
there is absolute uniformity in the interpre- 
tation of the banking laws and the rulings 
and regulations of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. When the position of a bank or 
a bank examiner is ascertained to be in con- 
flict with that of the Comptroller’s office 
it is promptly corrected by correspondence. 

It is confidently believed, and this belief 
is based upon the light of years of experi- 
ence, that a division such as is proposed in 
the supervisory control of the banks would 
prove to be impracticable and unsatisfac- 
tory. Enforced observance of the law in 
some districts would likely prove too severe 
and arbitrary, and in others inexcusably 
lenient and faulty, unduly lenient or ar- 
bitrarily severe according to the tempera- 
ment or disposition of the governing con- 
trol, influenced by favoritism or actuated by 
selfish interests or prejudices. Many banks 
in the West and in the South have already 
experienced some of the objectionable and 
selfish motives which have actuated or in- 
fluenced the Federal Reserve Banks in those 
sections of the country in their dealings with 
member banks when their own interests 
were concerned. 

There is no advantage whatever to be 
gained by the country banks from such a 
change as is proposed and advocated by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, and no improvement 
in the supervisory system will result from 
such a change. The Federal Reserve Banks 
are now furnished with a copy of the re- 
port of every examination made of the banks 
in their respective districts by the national 
bank examiners immediately upon comple- 
tion of the report in each case, so that they 
have at all times as full and complete knowl- 
edge of the conditions of the banks, as 
shown by such reports, as the Comptroller 
of the Currency has. The reports are made 


in duplicate, one copy for the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and the other for the 
Federal Reserve Bank. There is no duplica- 
tion of examinations, therefore, and no 


necessity for any, as the copies of the re- 
ports furnished the Federal Reserve Banks 
by the national bank examiners contain all 


the information they could possibly obtain 
in regard to the condition of the banks, 
and p bably more, if their own examiners 


were to make the examinations. 

State banks and trust companies that are 
members of the Federal Reserve System are, 
as a rule, examined by the State Bank ex- 


aminers, who furnish the Federal Reserve 
Banks with a copy of their reports which 
are accepted by the Federal Reserve Banks, 
unless the condition shown by the reports is 
not satisfactory, in which case they have 
an examination made by their own exam- 
iners, who report direct to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank instead of to the Federal 
Reserve Board, as national bank examiners 
do to the Comptroller of the Currency. This 
practice the Federal Reserve Banks are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have extended tc na- 
tional bank examiners so that reports of 
their examinations of all national banks 
shall be made direct to them instead of to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and that 
these examiners shall be directly under their 
supervision and control. 

It is believed that it would be a serious 
mistake to transfer the supervision and con- 
trol of the national banks and national bank 
examiners to the Federal Reserve Banks 
even though the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Comptroller’s office should be con- 
solidated at some time in the future. 


It is impossible in a short review to 
do adequate justice to this truly re- 
markable book. In many ways it is the 
most valuable contribution to banking 
literature that has appeared for many 
years. It will be eagerly read nci only 
by bankers and students of economics 
but by the public in general. 


ay 


Cost Accountinc Procepure. By 
William B. Castenholz, A.B., C.P.A. 
Chicago: LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity. 


Actual methods of keeping cost ac- 
counts are presented in this book, as 
well as a discussion of the underlying 
principles and their application. The 
author says, “This work has its lim- 
itations in that the major portion of it 
is given over to a single plan of cost 
accounting, namely, cost accounting by 
production orders”. But this plan has 
been selected because it is more uni- 
versally applicable than others and be- 
cause its presentation is quite readily 
comprehended. 

The chapters take up: Value and 
Elements of Cost Accounting; Deter- 
mination and Statement of Material 
Cost; Store Valuation and Records; 
Material Cost Sheet; Pay-Roll Rec- 
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ords and Labor Reports; Determining 
Direct-Labor Costs; Departmental Ap- 
plication of Factory Overhead; Deter- 
mination of Overhead Rates; Sum- 
mary of Machine Burden and the Mas- 
ter Cost Sheet; How General Ledger 
Accounts Control Costs; Interest on 
Plant Investment; Process and De- 
partmental Costs; Foundry Cost Ac- 
counting; Wage Systems, Application 
of Selling and Administrative Expense 
to Product; Value of Cost Accourting 
to Management; Operation of a Cost 
Department; Uniform Cost Account- 
ing Systems; Special Cost Considera- 
tions; Installing a Cost System. 


ay 


Tue Simptex Bupcer Boox. New 
York: William A. Siewers. 


This book is unusually well adapted 
to the financial needs of any family, be- 
ing easy to operate and free from the 
complications which destroy the useful- 
ness of so many budget systems. It can 
be used on either an annual or a monthly 
basis. This budget book should be of 
particular interest to banks that are 
working to encourage thrift and sys- 
tematic savings by their depositors. 


Wy 


Tue MecuanisM oF COMMERCIAL 
Crepit. By W. H. Steiner, Ph.D. 
New York: D. Appletor and Com- 
pany. 


In every business comes the need for 
decision between payments of cash or 
on credit and for knowledge of the most 
advantageous and effective credit ar- 
rangements. Bankers constantly must 
understand credit practices in different 
lines of business; the credit man should 
have a clear realization of the exact 
mechanism of credit; students of busi- 
ness more and more are turning their 
attention to the role that commercial 
credit plays in modern business. To all 
those the present volume is addressed, 
presenting as it does a detailed and ad- 


mirably practical discussion of the 
terms of sale and trade acceptances, 
The principles are clearly indicated and 
are effectively illustrated by reference 
to the situation in typical industries. 

Following an introductory section the 
book is divided into three parts, of 
which Part I deals with “Factors Goy- 
erning Terms’, Part II with “The 
Trade Acceptance Question”, and Part 
III with “Terms Now in Use”, in- 
cluding a wealth of material upon the 
actual practice in particular outstanding 
industries. 

Ue 


CLASSIFICATION AND IDENTIFICATION OF 
Hanpwritina. By C. D. Lee and R. 
A. Abbey. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 


This book classifies the various 
methods of treating the handwriting of 
criminals as found in checks, blackmail- 
ing letters, anonymous letters, signa- 
tures on pawnshop books, etc. The 
purpose of the system devised by the 
authors is to provide an orderly means 
for the filing of specimens of hand- 
writing, whether a single signature or 
a voluminous document, so that should 
the same writing come into question at 
a future time, it may be found and the 
author identified in much the same man- 
ner as is done with finger prints. By 
means of this system and with the 
knowledge of handwriting identifica- 
tion which this book gives, any one can 
readily locate the duplicate of any 
specimen of writing, if it exists in the 
file. The authors are both police 
officials in Berkeley, Cal., who have 
been trained in the school of experience. 
Mr. Lee was one of the organizers and 
first secretary-treasurer in this country 
of the International Association for 


Identification. 


Funps anp Tueir Uses. By Frederick 
A. Cleveland, Ph.D., L.L.D. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 


This standard volume discusses the 
various forms of morey and credit used 
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Determine the 
final cost 
before you 


build 


A preliminary service which 
eliminates the greatest uncer- 
tainty in commercial building 








HOGGSON 
PRELIMINARY 





ie would be difficult to find an experience 
in commercial building more common than 
disappointment over final cost. Year after year 











\ aes hundreds of building projects continue to be 
—— 4 abandoned after the completion of expensive 
The above is an illustration of @ working drawings and building after building 
booklet which contains a reproduc- “ 
tion of twe examples of eur stan- proves to be a poor investment because final 
dard preliminary service as pre- ° 
pared for an individual bank cost exceeded expectations, 
building and for a bank and office 
building. We should be glad . ° ° 
nal nay of the ballet to de To avoid such disappointment and make 
ees it possible to plan a building on a business 


tasis, we offer a preliminary service which develops suitable designs 
and determines in advance the final cost of the building project. This 
service does not require the expense of working drawings and speci- 
fications. Its practical value and dependability are due to the fact that 
our organization includes an architectural division, a purchasing division 
and a construction division so that each project is studied in close col- 
laboration by the designers, by the estimators, by those who must buy 
the materials at a specified cost, and by the division which must carry 
out the actual construction. 

For those who plan to build we recommend this service as a certain 
means of avoiding the liability of uncertain cost. It is sure to disclose 
what would be a poor investment or to make the most of an opportunity 
for a good one. We shall be pleased to answer requests for further par- 
ticulars from those who are interested in the design and construction of 
bank buildings and office buildings. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Specialists in Bank Design and Construction 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 













































































“MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS” 


“YORK” 


BANK AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


VAULTS NOW BUILDING OR RECENTLY INSTALLED 


New Yor« 

Cuicaco Boston 

PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 

PitrssurG BuFFALO 
A Partial List of Bank Vaults Now Under Contract or Just Completed 
Bank of Washington Heights York 
Bowery Savings Bank York 
Central-Union Safe Deposit Co York 





Chatham and Phenix National Bank....39th Street and Seventh Avenue, New York 
Chelsea Exchange Bank sesss--ee-eeee- 48th Street and Seventh Avenue, New York 
Clearing House Association eccceccccnceccececseeseneed’? Cedar Street, New York 
Columbia Trust Company ‘ Le hl 
Corn Exchange Bank sessed oo oe 
Empire Safe Deposit Co. Equitable Building, New York 
Equitable Trust Co. . im pnchie Wall Street, New York 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company. 












nina New York 





Greenwich Bank. a : , 23rd Street and Seventh Avenue, New York 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank................. .........Cunard Building, New York 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank...................-..... 20 Nassau Street, New York 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. ecccecccecesecccsscessecceeeeseell Madison Avenue, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co.........63rd Street and Madison Ave., New York 
New York Stock Exchange Safe Deposit Company............ SCR: 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company iain’ aes " ........New York 
United States Safe Deposit Co.............. Madison Avenue and 74th Street, New York 
Trmstee BGO BORG CIO... .xcccecccecicenccsccteisevsnicnescsnene : 32 Wall Street, New York 
Brooklyn Trust Co....... pgsiiaibaelinias caine sitaidindsidicedceine ..-....- Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ee eae eee i kien Jamaica, N. Y. 


First National Bank . ‘ jntattananvicdvieicminna amen a ae aes 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America.......... ‘ : “ Newark, N. J. 
Guardian Savings and Trust Co.......... — . Cleveland, Ohio 
Beneficial Savings Fund Society................. ia deem iemadaeis tect Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co.................. scciahitiuasentussiumaiii ‘ Providence, R. I. 
Royal Bank of Canada . — ‘ Canada 
Bank of Italy ..San Francisco, Calif. 
Riggs National Bank peice aeikaeedameesaiaiiiiahas Siehipaia Washington, D. C. 
Fourth National Bank . slabiona SPSSevar tad vicastininaseieddistapiocshat Atlanta, Ga 














Citizens National Bank eeoianeiniibsninadsaliiat sicomaanead a Cee Baltimore, Md 
National tank of Baltimore ecainpsianeisuaeniter eacghases Baltimore, Md. 
Frost National Bank pobsenieeseanbesieneenennenes onahanatninheosiiamerneennianeiies San Antonio, Texas 
YORK SAFE & LOCK CO., YORK, PA. 
BRANCHES 

55 Maiden Lane sacaniaes New York City 

213 West Monroe Street.......................... , Chicago, Il. 

BED Corewee Ber COe nn nc neicccscecsscsccececes Philadelphia, Pa. 

a ae ee ae ..... toston, Mass. 

7 West Redwood Street_...........................Baltimore, Md. 

216 Fremont Street.............................. San Francisco, Cal. 

109 East St. Claire Avenue........................ Cleveland, Ohio 


Agencies in all principal cities 


Address all export inquiries to the New York office 
55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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as funds and how they are obtained, 
both for social and industrial purposes, 
and gives a comprehensive list of the 
leading institutions and agencies em- 
ployed in funding operations. It now 
appears in a thoroughly revised form, 
with much added material which brings 
its contents thoroughly abreast of the 
latest practice. A notable feature of 
this book has always been its main- 
taining of a practical point of view 
throughout, the reader being led simply 
and directly to an intimate and ac- 
curate knowledge of the financial in- 
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struments and institutions of modern 
business. 

The present revised edition has been 
prepared by Henry B. Hall, Economist 
for the State of Rhode Island, and 
Robert H. Loomis, Assistant Professor 
of Money and Banking, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Business and Adminis- 
tration. Among the additions are chap- 
ters on “The United States Treasury”, 
“Commercial Banks’, “Federal Reserve 
System”, “Trust Companies’, ‘“Invest- 
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Cancelled 


ROM time to time banks have been 

subjected to annoying controversies 

with depositors and in some in- 
stances have become involved in litiga- 
tion because of depositors claiming there 
had been charges made against their ac- 
count unlawfully. 

Checks when paid by the bank be- 
come the bank’s vouchers or receipt of 
payment. It is the prevailing practice, 
however, for banks to charge these 
checks to the customer’s account making 
record of the amount only and at cer- 
tain intervals to return all such checks 
or cancelled vouchers to the customer 
together with his pass book or state- 
ment. It has not been the practice of 
banks until recently to require a cus- 
tomer to give a receipt for the state- 
ment and the vouchers. 

When controversies arise, the bank 


having parted with the cancelled 
vouchers has lost evidence that a cer- 
tain charge which appears on the books 
of the bank in amount only was a prop- 


erly drawn check of the depositor. As 
a protection and safeguard many banks 
have : 


lopted the custom of taking a re- 
ceipt for statement and vouchers and it 
is recommended that all banks should 
follow this course. 


This appears par- 


ment Bankers”, and “Agricultural 
Credit Institutions”. The book is fully 
illustrated. 
Vouchers 


ticularly desirable since the practice has 
arisen, of running the cancelled vouch- 
ers upon the adding machine, entering 
the total of the vouchers upon the state- 
ment or pass book and returning the 
vouchers with the tape. 

The receipt should show the date, 
recite the fact that the statement or 
pass book has been returned, the number 
of vouchers, and the total of such 
vouchers. This receipt should be signed 
by the depositor. 

Many banks supply their customers 
with special checks bearing the name of 
the depositor. Occasionally a check 
will be drawn which has not been taken 
from the special book. Such check 
should be carefully scrutinized and if 
there is any question in the teller’s mind 
as to the check, the depositor should be 
communicated with. The rule should 
be established that when one of these 
checks is charged to the customer, no- 
tice by mail be given him. Frequently 
the depositor forgets that such a check 
has been drawn, fails to give the bank 
credit, and inadvertently overdraws his 
account.—From a bulletin of the State 
Banking Department, Madison, Wis- 
consin, 











HO render a constructive and satisfactory 
service of distinctive quality and value, 
has always been the prevailing ideal of 


the First National Bank in St. Louis. 


This powerful institution’s superstructure of effi- 
ciency and service is built upon excellent organiza- 
tion, complete equipment, modern facilities and large 


resources. 


Entering into a new era of bigger and better busi- 
ness, there never was a better time for banks and 
bankers, who are contemplating a change in their 
banking connections, to establish relations with this 
large bank—dominant in the Great Central West. 


It is a pleasure to answer letters of inquiry 


BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 


LARGEST NATIONAL BANK WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Serves correspondents in 
every state in the Union 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


66 URING the last thirty days’, 
D says the National Bank of 


Commerce in New York in 
Commerce Monthly, “‘commercial and 
industrial activity has reflected the 
usual stimulation of fall and winter de- 
mand. Retail trade in the larger cities 
is more active than at the correspond- 
ing period of last year, and seasonal 
acceleration is evident throughout the 
country”. The bank says further: 


Uncertainty as to the volume of purchases 
by the farmers of the grain and live stock 
states has not been dispelled, however, 
Wholesale trade has been good throughout 
the current period. Stocks of many kinds 
of goods in the hands both of wholesale 
and retail dealers are light, but neither this 
fact nor threats of higher prices have been 
sufficient to induce buyers to make substan- 
tial forward purchases. The conservatism 
shown justifies the belief that the catastro- 
phe of 1920 has not been forgotten. 

Total car loadings and combined loadings 
of miscellaneous freight and of less than 
carload lots are practically at record levels. 
Despite car shortage, especially for coal and 
for the movement of farm products, the 
railroads are handling freight remarkably 
well. Coal has been rapidly moved to the 
lake ports for shipment to the Northwest 
before the close of navigation. Receipts of 
wheat at primary markets to date. while 
somewhat less than for the corresponding 
period of 1921, are well above receipts for 
1920. ‘he live stock movement is satisfac- 
tory. Cotton is moving more rapidly than 
in 1921. Some industrial consumers are be- 
ginnine to accumulate coal reserves, and 
the dis pearance of premiums for immedi- 
ate de! -ery is evidence of improved trans- 
portat for steel. 


INDICATIONS OF COMING PROSPERITY 


All the necessary conditions for a 
period of prosperity exist at the close of 
1922, says the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany in its mid-month Business Bulle- 
tin for December. Crops are good. In- 
terest rates are relatively low. Prices 
are rising and business profits are in- 
creasing. The bank says: 


The present prospects are that business 
will continue to gain in profitable volume 
for some months to come. The duration of 
this period of prosperity cannot be definitely 
foretold. The time for business activity is 
here. It is the part of wisdom to take ad- 
vantage of its opportunities, and to bear 
steadfastly in mind the realization that later 
on it will decline as definitely, as it has 
increased, and probably more rapidly. 

Crops are bigger this year than they 
were in 1921, and they are selling at higher 
prices. Nevertheless the amounts that the 
farmers now receive are almost universally 
lower than they were during the five years 
from 1916 through 1920. The result is that 
while the farmers are better off than they 
were last year, their purchasing power is 
so much less than they have become ac- 
customed to, that there is widespread dis- 
content in nearly all the agricultural sec- 
tions. 


THE SOUTH HAS COME BACK 


“The South has come back,” says the 
Federal International Banking Com- 
pany, New Orleans, in its publication, 
the Federal International News. 

“Eighteen months ago the South was 
at the bottom of the cotton slump. Even 
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with the good prices realized a year 
ago, the man who could pay more than 
the interest on his debt was the ex- 
ception. At the beginning of the cot- 
ton year, August 1, 1921, even with 
the small acreage and unpromising 
yield, there seemed to be on hand and 
in prospect nearly twice as much cot- 
ton as the impoverished world could 
buy”. The bank goes on to say: 


‘oday the greater part of the cotton 
procucer’s debt has been paid. The crops 
of 1921 and 1922 have been produced upon 
the least practicable cash outlay, and by 
prudent diversification the purchases of food 
supplies have been greatly reduced below 
the average of pre-war times. As a con- 
sequence, many farmers have comfortable 
bank balances and merchants are corres- 
pondingly easy. ‘There seems to be on hand 
scarcely enough cotton to supply a ragged 
world until another crop can be produced. 

The visible supply of American cotton on 
July 31, 1921, was 4,007,000 bales compared 
with 2,754,000 bales the preceding year; on 
November 3, 1922, it was 3,367,000 com- 
pared with 4,356,000 the preceding year. 

Net demand deposits in the reporting 
member banks of the Richmond, Atlanta and 
Dallas Reserve banks, covering the Cotton 
Belt, on October 25, 1922, were $836.778,000 
compared with $728,921,000 on April 27, 
1921. 

Eighteen months ago the South thought 
there could be no recovery until there was 
recovery in Europe. Most financiers, econ- 
omists and statesmen said so. That was 
the chief burden of the writing and speak- 
ing about business affairs. Well, Kurope 
has not yet recovered—in some respects her 
condition has gone from bad to worse—but 
the South has recovered. As the saying 
was in the days of America’s remarkable 
war performances, “It can’t be done, but 
here it is”. 


PUELICHER SPEAKS ON DEMANDS OF 
PROSPERITY 


National prosperity can result only 
from the intelligent distribution of 
work and equitable distribution of the 
rewards of work among laborer and em- 
ployer, said John H. Puelicher, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, in a recent address at the Hotel 
Astor. New York, before the Bankers 
Forum, New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, the educational 


branch of the American Bankers Asso- 
sociation. Mr. Puelicher said in part: 


The banker is no less interested in the 
success of the laborer and the farmer than 
in the success of the merchants and the 
manufacturer. Each contributes to the field 
of his endeavor, some bringing deposits, 
others requiring loans, and only can he 
prosper as many prosper. 

His activities are at the very center of 
our economic life. His services are rendered 
to every element of our economic existence. 
Sound banking policies discourage specu- 
lation, encourage balanced production and 
balanced rewards for production. 

Our commercial life is based on credit— 
that is, on character, on capacity. Our in- 
dustrial life is based on production, under- 
lying which are character and capacity. The 
banker knows that a nation stands high as 
stand high its men and their products. He 
knows that the homes of a nation are happy 
as their owners are industrious, as they 
put character and capacity into their work. 
He knows that a nation is but an aggrega- 
tion of homes—that it is prosperous and 
happy as these homes are prosperous and 
happy—that it grows in strength and char- 
acter as happy homes give forth sons and 
daughters of strength «nd character—ard as 
its economic adjustments approach justice 
and character. 


Mr. Puelicher asked the bankers 
present to share with others chrough the 
public education activities of the Asso- 
ciation the economic knowledge they 
gain from their business experience. He 


added: 


Fundamental economic truth is as much 
needed as is that knowledge which keeps us 
out of the toils of the law, and that knowl- 
edge which keeps our bodies strong and 
healthy. And yet the vast majority of our 
youth, all those who leave school before 
reaching the senior grades of the high 
schools get their economic education in the 
hard school of experience, often from the 
agitator, from the dealer in economic nos- 
trums. Need one wonder that our difficul- 
ties are economic? 


YEAR OF PROGRESS DESPITE OBSTACLES 


“At this time of the year”, says the 
Department of Commerce in a review of 
the year 1922, “it is customary for busi- 
ness to pause long enough to take 
account of the progress made during the 
twelve months just elapsed, and from 
this standpoint to make some con- 
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a Where Business Concentrates 
in the Sehr St. Louis, the gateway and clearing house 
aa ae WN of a great fertile empire that is particu- 
he field larly her own, is entering into a new era 
eposits, of better business. 
can he 
Out-of-town banks will need now more 
nter of than ever accurate and rapid banking 
— service in such a trade center. Proper 
! pen collection facilities and credit information 
on and from St. Louis will be valuable in your 
trade-building efforts. 
‘redit— 
Dur in- i The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
under- 1 eo aa. =| Louis, with 65 years’ experience; and 
ae | capital, surplus and profits of over $15,- 
ts. He Bribe s r 000,000, can best serve your needs for a 
- happy = St. Louis banking connection. 
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erega- We NATIONAL BANK of COMMERCE 
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jectures as to the coming months of the 
new year. It is with a feeling of sat- 
isfaction that most industries can view 
the progress of the past year in spite 
of the many difficulties which have been 
experienced”. The review continues: 


At the close of 1922 there are no serious 
obstacles in sight which should hinder fur- 
ther advances during the earlv part of the 
new year. The unsettled conditions in for- 
eign countries, particularly in Europe are 
still depressing our trade, and, to a certain 
extent have, no doubt. kept the prices of 
agricultural products below the level of 
other commodities. Within the past two 
months this latter condition has, in 2 meas- 
ure, heen relieved. 

_ Production of manufactured commodities 
In 1922 was about 50 per cent. greater than 
in 1921. Textile mills were about 20 per 
cent. more active than in 1921, the iron and 
steel industry increased its output from 60 
to 70 per cent. over 1921, non-ferrous metals 
from 50 to 95 per cent., petroleum 15 per 
cent., coke 40 per cent., paper 20 to 30 per 
cent., rubber 40 per cent., automobiles 50 
per cen'., building construction 50 per cent., 
lumber 35 per cent., brick 50 per cent., 


cement 15 per cent., leather 20 per cent., 
sugar 45 per cent., and meats about 5 per 
cent. Agricultural receipts were in general 
higher than in 1921. The only declines of 
outstanding importance were 7 per cent. in 
bituminous coal and 47 per cent. in anthra- 
cite. 

The increase in production and the reduc- 
tion in immigration improved the labor sit- 
uation from a large surplus of labor at the 
end of 1921 to a point where shortages 
occur, while unemployment has almost been 
eliminated. 

Transportation conditions changed from 
a huge surplus of idle freight cars to a con- 
siderable shortage, while car loadings were 
11 per cent. greater than in 1921. 

Prices to the farmers increased about 17 
per cent. during the year, wholesale prices 
advanced 10 per cent. and retail food prices 
declined 5 per cent. This condition gives 
the farmer a greater purchasing power and 
narrows the margin between wholesaler and 
retailer. 

The volume of trade was considerably 
heavier than in 1921. Sales of mail order 
houses increased 6 per cent. and chain stores 
show a gain of 13 per cent. Debits and 
bank clearings also show about this same re- 
lation. 











UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition December 30, 1922 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve and Other Banks...$10,153,060.24 
Clearing House Exchanges Lee pene 2 324,630.73 
U. S. Government Securities . Te ee sate 18,035,280.96 
Other Bonds and Stocks Se ee: 
INE I seas i wees. ee 
Time Loans OEE 
Bills and Notes Purchased LT ll 
Foreign Exchange esac, wisbscesepecec tii 19,073.69 


Mortgages . : ae ae | 


Real Estate (Branch Banking House) pasiecion 466,519.53 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 140,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable 433 937.18 


$69, 856,679.42 





LIABILITIES 


Capital . $3,000,000.00 
Surplus Sees aaa e uw...  8,000.000.00 
Undivided Profits . absientectesisteo 201,031.29 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. 678,910.28 
Dividends Payable Jan. 2, 1928 . acai 240,000.00 
Deposits PRE eee ' 60 191,786.00 
Treasurer's Checks . — 5 237,893.33 
Mortgage Trust Bonds . 1,058,800.00 
Acceptances Executed for Customers 140,000.00 
Accrued Interest Payable 108,248.52 


$69,856,679.42 








Main Office: 55 CEDAR STREET 


Branch Branch Branch 
Broadway at 7 3d St. Madison Ave. at 74th St. 125th St. at Eighth Ave. 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION CONTINUES 
LARGE 


“Building contracts awarded during 
November in twenty-seven Northeastern 
states (including about three-fourths of 
the total construction of the country), 
amounted to $248,366,000, according to 
the F. W. Dodge Company; residential 
construction accounted for $126,468,000 
or 51 per cent.; this is the largest 
figure for residential building reported 
since last June,” says the mid-month 
review of business of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, New York. The bank 


continues: 


The November total was only 2 per cent. 
under the October figures, and was 30 per 
cent. above November, 1921. Construction 
started during the first eleven months of 
this year has amounted to $3,135,812,000, or 
45 per cent. greater than the total for the 
corresponding period of 1921 and 33 per 
cent. greater than ‘the total for the entire 
year 1920. The fact that there is a larger 
volume of new work reported in the last few 
months indicates that construction is likely 
to continue at a relatively high rate through- 
out the remaining winter months and well 
into the coming year. 

According to Bradstreet’s, the total build- 
ing construction for which permits were 
obtained at 161 cities in November, namely, 
$205,619,700, was a little below that of the 
longer month of October and exceeded the 
July and September figures this year. As 
compared with November, 1921, the gain 
amounts to 41.1 per cent. The total value 
of building permits for the eleven months 
is $2,273,476,237, or a rise of 53.8 per cent. 
over the same period of 1921. The present 
year’s record is considerably in excess of 
that recorded in any full year of the past. 

In a recent survey covering 184 cities made 
by the National Association of Reai Estate 
Boards, only 53 cities reported no housing 
shortage. There were 164 cities reporting 
that they are not vet overbuilt. Dwelling 
house rent trends in 58 cities pointed up- 

ward, but in 35 there was a downward ten- 
dency, while in 67 cities conditions were 
static. Fire losses for the eleven months of 
1922 reached the large total of $363,453,350 
as compared with $332,654,930 and $290,466,- 


025 in the corresponding periods of 1921 and 
1920. 


“A spirit of optimism pervades the 
busine ss community of the Pacific- 
South est”, says the monthly bulletin 
of tl First National Bank, Los 
Ange! “The agricultural season has 


K'S - 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
anywhere on the Globe - 


Ve 
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“Knowing the new ropes.” 

That’s the secret of to- 
day’s successful European 
travel. Let “COOK’S” 
make you comfortable. 
Inclusive — individual, 
small party, and family 
tours arranged; all details 
attended to, worry elimi- 
nated. Many special es- 
corted tours; varying 
lengths — itineraries — 
fares. Send for booklet, 

“Europe— 1923.” 


around the 
Mediterranean 


Another Summer cruise; 
like the immensely suc- 
cessful one of last season. 
Sail the enchanted sea of 
mythology and world 
history; see its famous, 
fascinating sights. Gather 
memories and mementos 
to delight a lifetime. 


Start from New York 
June 30; on the splendid, 
new, oil-burningCunard- 
AnchorLinerTUSCANIA. 
—63 Days. 


POPULAR FARES. 





Minds Focused On 


New Business 


The Bankers Service man brings you the concentrated 
thought of many minds focused on new business. He does 
not pretend to any knowledge of how to run your bank, 
nor does he claim any infallible solution of its new cus- 
tomer problem. 

He is not a mere salesman, but a trained investigator 
and adviser in bank development and if you have the time 
and the inclination to discuss your new business problems 
with him, both your Bank and our organization will reap 
definite benefits. 


The present standing and abilities of the Bankers Ser- 
vice Corporation are the result of fourteen years’ contact 
with Bankers like yourself, involving the continuous study 
of individual problems and the steady handling. of indi- 
vidual conditions. 


Representatives of this organization have all this behind 
them and they can be of definite service to your bank pro- 
vided they have its actual present day conditions before them. 


Bankers Service Corporation 


19 and 21 Warren Street 
New York City 


OFFICERS 


CARLISLE H. BALDWIN, Chairman of the Board 
ROBERT B. ogee Jr., President 


ROBERT GREIG - - Ist Vice-Pres. PRATHER KNAPP .- Vice-Pres. 
HARRY C. GRAHAM .- Vice-Pres. MARK A. HANNA =. - Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE J. BAILEY - Vice-Pres. J. V. VIRGIN - - - Asst. Secretary 
THOMAS L. FARRAR .- Vice-Pres. GEORGE F. TAYLOR - Treasurer 
W. A. LEONARD - - - Vice-Pres. GEORGE T. KIMBALL - Asst. Treas. 


BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 
19 and 21 Warren Street, New York City 


= ntlemen :—Without obligation on our part, you may submit suggestions for a 
New Business Survey of this Bank. Very truly yours, 


Bank 
Officer 
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Fitted 


Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $3,000,000 Undivided Profits $518,000 


OFFICERS 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
rHOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
ACCOUNTS INVITED 
Ln nnn nnn nT 


HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 


IIIT 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 








been, in spite of some losses and certain 
unsatisfactory prices, one of the best in 
the history of the Pacific Southwest, 
both from the standpoint of total pro- 
duction and of total monetary return 
to the agricultural community”. The 
bank goes on to say: 


Wholesale and retail trade are on the up- 
grade and the holiday season is « pening 
early with an exceptionally heavy turnover. 
The winter tourist season is starting earlier 
than usual. Problems of transportation are 
gradually righting themselves; the invest- 
ment market is temporarily quiet, Sut com- 
mercial loans are being gradually liquidated, 
with bank deposits increasing and credit 
generally easier than a month ago. While 
there are still maladjustments in the eco- 
nomic structure of the Pacific-Southwest, the 
1922 season has been, upon the whole, one of 
the most satisfactory of recent years with 
present indications pointing toward increas- 
ing business during 1923. 

Agriculturally the Pacific-Southwest has 
this year met, and to a great degree, over- 
come some of the most serious marketing 
problems in its history. The innate strength 
of the agricultural position of this territory 
is reflected in the fact that in spite of cer- 
tain individual losses, the 1922 season has 
been practically the heaviest producing sea- 
son in the history of the territory, with an 
aggregate return to growers probably as 
great as that of any previous year. 


CREDIT CONDITIONS IN NOVEMBER 
“Movements during the past month 


of the various factors reflecting credit 
conditions were in the same direction as 


last month but more moderate in char- 
acter,” says the monthly bulletin of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, New York. 
“The volume of credit in use as indi- 
cated by the commercial loans of mem- 
ber banks, and by the earning assets of 
the Reserve Banks, increased at a 
slower rate than in September and early 
October. Note circulation of the Re- 
serve Banks fluctuated within narrow 
limits, and interest rates remained at 
substantially the level reached about the 
first of November. ‘This greater sta- 
bility in the factors reflecting credit 
conditions does not appear to indicate 
that any pause has taken place in gen- 
eral business activity. For the past few 
weeks such figures as are available ap- 
pear to show a continued gain in indus- 
trial output and the distribution of 


goods”. The bank says further: 


There has been a considerable increase 
throughout the country in the volume of pro- 
duction and trade in the past year, but this 
increase has gone forward with a relatively 
small demand upon the banks for credit. 
Since March of 1922, when borrowing 
was at a minimum, the total loans and in- 
vestments of member banks in principal 
cities, where the effects of industrial activ- 
ity would be felt most, have increased 
$1,250,000,000 or over 8 per cent. But this 
increase is ascribable not so much to loans 
for business purposes as to loans on stocks 
and bonds and to investments made for the 
purpose of putting surplus funds to work. 

The amount lent directly for business pur- 
poses, as far as it can be segregated in the 
returns, declined until the end of August. 
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BUFFALO— 


the Electric City 


The world’s greatest devel- 
opment of hydro-electric 
power is found on the 
Niagara Frontier, furnish- 
ing the cheapest and most 
dependable power. 


BUFFALO— 


a city of enterprise 
served by the 


MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus 
$17,000,000.00 


Since that time, however, it has advanced 
$267,000,000. While the total amount of 
credit extended by banks measured by total 
loans and investments, is indirectly and in 
the long run available for business use, loans 
made directly to business represent more 
closely current needs for credit. 


FAULTY TAXATION METHODS 


“According to figures set forth in the 
annual report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue,” says the bi-monthly 
review of W. J. Wollman and Comrany, 
New York, “there is abundant cause for 
misgiving over our taxation problems. 
The fault apparently cannot be ascribed 


- to the low rate of taxation, but to the 


manner in which taxation is adminis- 
tered. This, of course, may be traced 
back to our revenue legislation and the 
principles upon which it is based”. The 
review continues: 


There is a decrease of $1,397,905,000 in 
the taxes collected by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1922, compared with the preceding year. 
Practically all sources of revenue showed a 
decline, the only notable exception being 
tobacco taxes which showed a gain of $15,- 
500,000, partly because of statutory changes 
and partly as a result of increased con- 
sumption. 

The most striking item, of course. relates 
to the collections on income and profit taxes. 
These amounted to $2,086,918,000 compared 
with $3,228,137,000 for 1921, thus registering 
a decrease of $1,141,219,000, the equivalent 
of about 35 per cent. This represents a 
serious impairment in governmental revenue. 
The relative loss in the income of the Fed- 
eral Government is so large as to be 
startling. It is true that the decline may be 
associated to some extent with the culmina- 
tion of post-war depression, for incomes 
were seriously curtailed during this period 
of deflation. It may be honestly questioned, 
however, if this was the major contributory 
cause. 

The remedy will not lie in raising the tax 
rate or piling on more surtaxes. ‘These, in 
the opinion of students of taxation, would 
merely serve to aggravate the situation and 
dry up the sources of national revenue. 
What is needed is a sound taxation system, 
and in order to be sound, it must be based 
on justice and impartiality. Political ex- 
pediency is mainly responsible for the ail- 
ments of our revenue situation. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 





























CONVENTION DATES 


Executive Council, A. B. A., at Rye, N 
Y., April 23-26. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
TO MOVE HEADQUARTERS 


The American Bankers Association will 
remove its headquarters to the eighteenth 
floor of the new Bowery Savings Bank 
Building, 110 East Forty-second street, New 
York, on May 1, it is announced. In view 
of the pending proposal for removal of the 
Association’s offices from New York to 
Washington, D. C., which is under considera- 
tion by a special committee of twenty-five, 
a flexible contract has been arranged pro- 
viding for a ten year lease subject to can- 
cellation by the Association at the expira- 
tion of the first year in the event removal 
to Washington should be determined upon 
by that time. 

Action in making a new lease at this time 
was rendered necessary by the fact that the 
lease on the present headquarters in the 
Hanover Bank Building, 5 Nassau street, 
expires May 1. It was, therefore, not pos- 
sible to hold the matter open for final de- 
cision in regard to the Washington removal 
plan, nor was sufficient space available at 
the present address for the expanded needs 
of the Association. 

The new space, which occupies the entire 
top floor of the Bowery Savings Bank 
Building, is particularly advantageous for 
the purpose of the Association. The pres- 
ent quarters have seriously cramped needed 
expansion of facilities for the working head- 
quarters staff, but under the new arrange- 
ments ample room, with light and air from 
all sides, will be afforded and make possible 
a more efficient handling of the rapidly 
growing activities of the organization con- 
centrated at the national head office. Pro- 
vision for additional space if needed later, 
should it be decided to remain in New York, 
is als) covered in the arrangements. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST HOLD 
DANCE AND CONCERT 


The annual function of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of Brooklyn and New York 
to its stockholders and employees, for the 
purpose of reunion and better acquaintance- 
ship, was held in December at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, and the company was host to 
2000 members of its official family. The af- 
fair took the form of a grand concert, dance 
and buffet supper and was the largest since 
the company inaugurated the series some 
years ago. 

More than the usual interest was taken 
in the address of the president, Nathan S. 
Jonas, because of the growth and activity of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company since he 
last had the opportunity of reporting in 
person, as he puts it. After greeting the 
stockholders and employees, Mr. Jonas said: 


The growth of our institution during the year 
has been sure and steady in every way. On 
October 1, 1921, our deposits were $40,113,300. 
On April 28, 1922, the North Side Bank of 
Brooklyn was merged into our institution with 
about $7,000,000 of deposits. On October 1, 1922, 
the deposits were $53,577,000 or a gain ot over 
$6,000,000 from natural and regular growth dur- 
ing the year. 

On November 15, 1922, the deposits reached 
their maximum figure of $57,325,000 or a gain 
of $9,000,000 over November 15, 1921, exclusive 
of the gain through the acquisition of the 
North Side Bank. 

It will be a matter of interest to the stock- 
holders to know that the cost of the North Side 
Bank merger to us was about $300,000. As this 
acquisition, however, brings with it an addi- 
tional earning power of approximately $100,000 
a year, the ultimate advantage is plainly seen. 
Notwithstanding this payment out of our sur- 
plus and reserves, the surplus and undivided 
profits of the institution increased from $2,505,- 
443 on October 1, 1921 to $2,753,759 on October 
1, 1922, or a gain of $248,316. 

On October 1, 1922, an additional special divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. was paid to the stock- 
holders making the total disbursement to them 
for the year 1922, 14 per cent. This 14 per 
cent. was also paid to employees under the 
profit sharing arrangement whereby they re- 
ceive the same dividend on salaries as stock- 
holders receive upon their stock. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
report to those assembled came towards the 
close when Mr. Jonas stated: 

Consolidations and mergers of banks con 
tinue to be the trend, and as this report is 
written negotiations are under way for the ac- 
quisition by our company, through merger, of 


another Manhattan institution. Permit me <o 
express the hope that all here assembled will 
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Chartered 1836 


Institutions Desiring 
Philadelphia Connections 


are invited to avail themselves of the 
Banking, Trust, Real Estate and other 
facilities of this Company, which is now 
serving many clients in other cities. 


The continued growth of this Company, 
without consolidation, since its establish- 
ment under perpetual charter in 1836, is 
evidence of the satisfactory service rendered. 


Capital and Surplus . $10,000,000 
Resources : 56,000,000 
Individual Trust a 285,000,000 


Corporate Trust Funds . . $1,386,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 





Member Federal Effingham B. Morris 
Reserve System President 
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enjoy themselves and get better acquainted, 
and that they will feel free to offer sugges- 
tions to the officers of the institution at all 
times, whether it be by way of criticism or 
compliment, as it is our earnest desire to show 
every courtesy and to afford every possible serv- 
ice to all coming in contact with our company. 
If suggestions are withheld, we do not have the 
fullest opportunity of coéperating. 


A most delightful musical program by 
world famous artists was arranged by 
Guiseppe Bamboschek, conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Dirk 
Foch, director of the City Symphony Or- 
chestra. The latter orchestra furnished the 
instrumental music. The artists who par- 
sticipated were Anna Case, soprano, Ellen 
Dalessy, soprano, Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
Armand Tokatyan, tenor, and Renato 
Zanelli, baritone, and the number of encores 
demanded and responded to, showed the 
keen appreciation of the audience for the 
musical treat that was theirs. 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


The Chase National Bank of New York 
celebrated its forty-fifth anniversary Sep- 
tember 12, 1922, and in commemoration of 
the event have had prepared and printed in 
pamphlet form a very comprehensive his- 
tory of the bank from its organization in 
1877 to the present day. 

The Chase National, though one of the 
younger banks in point of years has grown 
to be the second largest national bank in 
the United States. Of its beginning in 1877 
the account given says: 


At the time he organized the Chase National 
Bank, John Thompson was 75 years old. His 
record for financial sagacity was well known 
throughout the country, and it was said of him 
that he had a better understanding of the 
true functions of bank notes than any man in 
the United States. THOMPSON’S BANK NOTE 
REPORTER, which he issued for many years, 
was the reliable source of information on the 
value of the state bank curreicy and was in 
constant demand. Prior to the National Bank 
Act, it will be remembered, state banks issued 
notes, and the value of these notes varied ac- 
cording to the soundness of the bank which is- 
sued them. This fact made it necessary for 
the public to protect itself, as far as possible, 
by keeping constantly informed of the current 
quotations on the various notes. 

The evils of this situation were particularly 
evident to John Thompson, and so it is natural 
to find him a great admirer and supporter of 
Salmon P. Chase, the man who finally abol- 
ished the evil and put the bank-note currency 
of the United States on a uniform basis. 

John Thompson and his son Samuel organized 
the First National Bank in New York City 
immediately after the passage of the National 
Bank Act in 1863 and remained its active man- 
agers until 1877. The way of the new national 
‘nstitu'ion was not smooth at first, for there 
Was considerable opposition to the national sys- 
tem from the banks of the city. However the 
wise management of the bank by the Thomp- 
sons, dad the action of Secretary Chase in 
ante it a*z Government depositary, soon 
rough the new institution into safe waters. 
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The Oldest Bank 
in America 


HE Bank of North America, 
chartered by the Continental 
Congress in | 781, is the oldest bank 
in the country, the period of its ex- 
istence spanning the entire history of 
the nation since the close of the 
War of Independence. 


With a Capital of $2,000,000, 
Surplus of $3,000,000 and Un- 
divided Profits of $482,664.26, 
this bank is today better prepared 
than ever to fill its important place 
among the great financial institu- 
tions of the United States. 


President 
E. PUSEY PASSMORE 


Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY 


Cashier 
E. S. KROMER 


Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 


Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE 


Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WHITING 


THE BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Combined Statement of Condition 
HEAD OFFICE AND BRANCHES 


BANK OF ITALY | 


TRUST 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


HEAD OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


December 29, 1922 


RESOURCES 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate .2.ccccccccccccccencmee 
w.. 68,715,760.84 
4 38,685 ,544.32 

. 10,436,847.63 


Other Loans and Discounts 


United States Bonds sae 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. ............ 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

TOTAL U. S. AND OTHER SECURITIES . 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank 

Cash and Due from Other Banks 


$84,273,524.83 


9,368,137.36 
600,000.00 


$10,210,657. 98 


1 9,025,053.25 


TOTAL CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS... 


Banking Premises, Furniture, Fixtures 
and Safe Deposit Vaults 





Other Real Estate Owned. .............. 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 

Credit and Acceptances 
Uncollected Interest ........ 


Employes’ Pension Fund (Carried on Books at) 


Other Resources ....... 
TOTAL RESOURCES. .......... 
LIABILITIES 


DEPOSI'TS . 

Irrigation District Funds 

Dividends Unpaid . 

Discount Collected but No Earned 

Letters of Credit, denim and Time Drafts 


et oy fe gD | Sonne 
SURPLUS aetna 
Undivided Profits ........... 

Interest Earned but Not ‘Collected . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


December, 1904 
December, 1908 


December, 1912 
December, 1916 


December, 1920 
December, 1921 


$152,989,285.67 


59,090,529.31 


29,235,711.23 


9,517,872.86 
501,673.92 


701,622.45 
1,996,787.11 
1.00 
248,805.97 


we $254,282,289.52 


$229,751,525.82 
234,215.05 
991,528.00 
73,554.02 
701,622.45 


$231,752,445.34 
15,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
533,057.07 
1,996,787.11 


. -_ 8254,282,269.52 52 


The Story of —_ — 


As Shown by a Comparative Statement of Our Resources 


$285,436.97 


$2,574,004.90 
$11,228,814.56 
$39,805,995.24 


$157,464,685.08 


$194,179,449.80 


Dec. 29, 1922. $254,282,289. 52 


NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS, 


401,798 
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In 1877, having sold out their interest in 
the First National, John and Samuel Thompson 
started afresh at the task of launching a new 
national bank, and this one they named for the 
father of all national banks, Salmon P. Chase. 

As the country in 1877 had not by any means 
recovered from the economic dislocations caused 
by the Civil War, it was thought by many a 
poor time to start a new financial enterprise. 
Quoting again from THE SUN of that day we 
jearn John Thompson’s attitude on this point: 

“Mr. John Thompson, the veteran, was asked 
yesterday if he didn’t think this rather a risky 
time to start such an enterprise. He said: ‘I 
have just come from the Dry Goods Bank, 
which is closing up its affairs. I told them 
there that this is just the time to start a bank. 
Everything is at the ebb. Everything has 
touched bottom and got as low as it can. If 
there be any change at all it must be for the 
better. A bank which has no real estate, not a 
debt in the world, no law suits, and plenty of 
cash need fear nothing.’ ”’ 


CONDITION OF GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY 


The condensed statement of condition of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
as of December 30, shows deposits of $491, 
868,772.96, as compared with $466,217,734.39 
at the time of the last published statement, 
issued November 15. Surplus and undivided 
profits are $17,920,065.89, as compared with 
$17,654,620.14 on November 15, and total re- 
sources are $605,630,637.30, an increase of 
more than $30,000,000 over November 15. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
BOOKLET 


The American Bankers Association has is- 
sued a booklet setting forth the history and 
development of the organization and describ- 
ing its present structure, services and aims. 
Copies of this book are available on request. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
BY NEW YORK BANKS 


The board of directors of the Columbia 
Trust Company declared an extra dividend 
of 2 per cent. in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. Both 
dividends were payable December 30. 

The New York Trust Comprny declared 
the usual quarterly dividend of 5 per cent. 
payable January 2 to holders of record De- 
cember 23. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 5 per 
cent. was declared by the Corn Exchange 
Bank, payable February 1 to stock of record 
December 18. 

The Fidelity-International Trust Company 
declared a regular 21/, per cent. quarterly 
dividend, payable December 30 to stock of 
record D-cember 22. 

The Fxlton Trust Company declared an 


Established 1889 


HIS Bank, because of its 

strength in resources and 
organization and its intimate 
knowledge of local industries 
gained through thirty-three years 
experience, is especially well 
equipped to handle your Buffalo 
business. 


THE 
PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


Resources over $21,000,000.00 


OFFICES 


Seneca and Main Streets 
(Head) 


Main and Tupper Streets 
(Uptown) 


Niagara and Virginia Streets 


Michigan Avenue and Perry Street 
(Under Construction) 
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Audits «4 Systems 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, | 
Djorup & McArdle | 


42 Broadway, New York 


extra dividend of 2 per cent. and a regular 
semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent. payable 
January 2 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 26. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany, December 22, the regular quarterly 
dividend of 4 per cent. on the capital stock 
of the company and an extra dividend of 4 
per cent. were declared, both payable Jan- 
uary 2, 1923 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 26, 1922. 

The National City Bank declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. 
and the National City Company declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. and 
an extra dividend of 2 per cent. Both are 
payable January 2 10 stock of record De- 
cember 16. 

The Chemical National Bank declared the 
regular bi-monthly dividend of 4 per cent., 
payable January 2 to stock of record De- 
cember 23. 

The First National Bank declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of 10 per cent. 


and an extra dividend of 10 per cent. This 
is a “regular” extra dividend, it is explained, 
that is paid at the close of each year. 

Directors of the National Bank of Com- 
merce declared an extra dividend of 4 per 
cent. on the capital stock in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend of 8 per cent. 
Both dividends are payable January 2 to 
stock of record December 15. 

The Fifth National Bank declared a reg- 
ular 214 per cent. quarterly dividend, pay- 
able January 2 to stock of record De- 
cember 26. . 

The Metropolitan Trust Company declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. 
payable December 30 to stockholders of 
record December 21, 1922. 

The Chase National Bank announced that 
the board of directors had declared a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. on the capital stock and 
the Chase Securities Corporation declared a 
dividend of $1 a share. Both dividends are 
payable January 2 to stock of record De- 
cember 18. 

The Garfield National Bank declared an 
extra dividend of 3 per cent. and a regular 
quarterly dividend of 5 per cent., both pay- 
ble December 30 to stockholders of record 
December 26. 


Reproduction (greatly reduced) of the Christmas 
Greeting sent out by Alfred C. Bossom, 
bank architect of New York 
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The Manufacturers’ Trust Company de- 
clared a regular 3 per cent. quarterly divi- 
dend, payable January 2 to stock of record 
December 20. 

The board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the company for the quar- 
ter ending December 31, 1922, payable on 
December 30, 1922, to stockholders of record 
December 15, 1922. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Exchange National Bank a 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
capital stock was declared, payable January 
1, 1923, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 26, 1922. 

A quarterly dividend of 1214 per cent. on 
the capital stock of the United States Trust 
Company has been declared payable on 
January 2, to stockholders of record at close 
of business December 21, 1922. 

The board of directors of the Bankers 
Trust Company declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 5 per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 2, 1923, to stockholders of record De- 
cember 21. 

The Empire Trust Company declared an 
extra dividend of 4 per cent. and the usual 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., payable 
December 30 to stock of record Decem- 
ber 26. 

The Hanover National Bank declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 6 per cent., 
payable January 2 to holders of record De- 
cember 20. 

The Central Union Trust Company de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 6 per cent. 
and an extra dividend of 114 per cent., both 
payable January 2 to stock of record De- 
cember 22. 


COAL AND IRON NATIONAL BANK 
GIVES BONUS 


The Coal and Iron National Bank of New 
York paid a bonus of 5 per cent. on all 
salaries during the past year. The regular 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. has also 
been declared, this dividend being the sixty- 
sixth. 


MECHANICS & METALS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


Directors of the Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank on December 20 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 5 per cent. 
and an extra dividend of 2 per cent. Both 
dividenis are payable January 2 tu stock- 


IS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 

transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


espondence and 
inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 8,700,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


Dhiladelphia 
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One of the notable attributes of the Pierce-Arrow States Me 
is its ability to retain its youth almost indefinitely. York, co 
Season after season, the mechanism remains quiet honor cor 
and capable. Year after year, this car resists even cent awar 
the outward appearance of deterioration. Qualities of the a 
of permanence are so carefully incorporated in Associatic 
every detail of chassis and of body that, from the the Fifth 
standpoint of performance, it is often difficult to ognition « 
distinguish the older Pierce-Arrows from the new. nue office 


A personal examination of the Pierce-Arrow En- 
closed Models is particularly desirable at this time. 
Our representative in your locality will gladly 
arrange a demonstration to suit your convenience. 


Closed Cars $7000 Open Cars $5250 


At Buffalo—War tax additional 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
BurraLto, New York 
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holders of record December 23. This extra 
dividend makes the total payment to stock- 
holders from the past year’s earnings of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 24 per 
cent. This compares with 22 per cent. paid 
last year and 20 per cent. paid in 1920. The 
annual dividend was increased ‘n 1919 from 
16 to 20 per cent. Up to 1916 the annual 
dividend was 12 per cent. 


COMMENT OF “TRUSTGAGE” ON 
BANK’S HIGH HONOR 


The T'rustgage, the interesting and well 
edited monthly publication of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, New 
York, comments editorially on the signal 
honor conferred on the company in the re- 
cent award by the Fifth Avenue Association 
of the annual gold medal offered by the 
Association for the best building erected in 
the Fifth avenue section, and made in rec- 
ognition of the company’s new Madison ave- 
nue office at Seventy-fourth street: 


The Fifth Avenue Association is an organiza- 
tion of wide influence, whose activities are 
bound up with one of the most famous 
thoroughfares in the world. Needless to say, 
its recognition of our new Madison Avenue Of- 

the best building erected during the 
year in the Fifth avenue section is a source of 
deep gratification to all connected with the 
ompany and its many friends as well. 

Two years ago a charter amendment was 
secured, permitting the extension of the Asso- 
iation’s activities to Park, Madison and Sixth 
venues and the intersecting cross streets, so 
that new and altered buildings on those high- 
Vays are now brought into consideration for 
the annual prize awards. The Association, of 
ourse, engages in many other important ac- 
tivities for the benefit of the district served, and 
for the many institutions, firms and individuals 
forming its membership. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany, having recently affiliated with the Asso- 
iation, and such connection being just now 
emphasized by the winning of the best building 
prize for the year, there comes a realization of 
the increasingly prominent part being taken by 
our institution in uptown affairs. The Madison 
Avenue Office, after only a little more than five 
years’ connection with the company, has al- 
ready brought distinct credit to itself, and is 
lestined to take rank with Seventy-third street 
and 125th street in extending the influence 
originating at 55 Cedar street. 


NEW YORK BANKS GIVE BONUSES 


The Metropolitan Trust Company follow- 
ing its practice of many years declared a 
Christmas bonus to its employees of 10 per 
cent. of the salaries paid them during the 
current vear. Over 200 of the «employees of 
the company enjoyed a dinner at the Astor 
Hotel with a Christmas tree with gifts for 
everybody present and music and dancing 
rounding out the evening’s pleasure. 

The H{arriman National Bank distributed 
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to employees a bonus ranging from 5 to 20 
per cent. of salaries paid in 1922, based on 
term of service. 

The trustees of the New York Trust Com- 
pany declared the usual Christmas bonus to 
officers and employees. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Seaboard National Bank a bonus of 10 
per cent. was declared, based on a year’s 
salary. 

The board of directors of the Bank of 
America in accordance with the bank’s 
profit-sharing plan authorized the distribu- 
tion to all employees of an amount equal to 
6 per cent. of their salaries received in 1922. 

The directors of the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Co., voted payment of addi- 
tional compensation of 13 per cent. of the 
amount of salaries paid to officers and em- 
ployees during the year. 

The Guaranty Trust Company made a 
distribution to its employees on January 4 
under its regular profit sharing plan, 
amounting to more than 4 per cent. of their 
yearly earnings. 
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Branch of the United States Mortgage & Trust Co. of New York at 125th street and Eighth avenue 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 


OPENS DOORS 


The new Hamilton National Bank of 
New York, located in the Bush Terminal 
Sales Building, formally opened for busi- 
ness on January 11. In honor of the event 
the officers and board of directors of the 
institution gave a reception that evening to 
the stockholders of the bank, its friends and 
depositors. 

During the reception a _ portrait of 
Alexander Hamilton, painted by Mrs. Pike 
Keller, and a reproduction of Trumbull’s 
“Hamilton” at City Hall, was unveiled. In 
unveiling the portrait, Edmund D. Fisher, 
president of the new bank, said in part: 


The name of Alexander Hamilton is an in- 
Spiration in banking organization, and a stim- 
ulation to efficient service in banking practice. 
In his reports in relation to public credit, he 
formulated plans which might now well have 
the attention of European statesmen. In rela- 

o debt verging on the borders of repudia- 
: said: “Those who are most commonly 

(itors of a nation, are, generally speaking, 
enlightened men; and there are signal examples 
to warrant a conclusion, that when a candid 
and fair appeal is made to them, they will un- 

| their true interest too well to refuse 
concurrence in such modifications of their 
as any real necessity may demand.”’ This 
ment might very happily be read by the 
of Congress, now studying the prob- 
lied debt. 


The directors of the bank are Irving T. 
Bush, Henry J. Davenport, Archibald C. 
Embery, Edmund D. Fisher, Arthur F. 
Hebard, Leonard A. Hockstader, John 
Markle, Charles Miner, Homer W. Orvis, 
Frederick W. Prentice, Elmer A. Sperry, 
Frank D. Waller, Archibald R. Watson, 
Lewis }'. Williams and H. Parker Willis. 

Besiies Mr. Fisher the officers are: Lewis 


L. Williams, vice-president and cashier; 
Stanley J. Lathrop, Sidney W. Guttentag, 
assistant cashiers, and Miss Anne Seward, 
manager of the women’s department. 


INCREASE SERVICE OF BRANCH 


The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York, announces tke open- 
ing of its new and enlarged banking rooms 
and safe deposit and storage vaults at its 
branch, 125th street at Eighth avenue. This 
office now constitutes a complete banking 
unit through which the company’s service is 
made available to residents and business 
houses in the section adjacent. 

The general banking rooms are commodi- 
ous and tastefully furnished, and provide 
every comfort and convenience for patrons. 
The safe deposit and storage plant has been 
completely remodelled and enlarged, af- 
fording much added space and a number of 
new conveniences. 

A fully equipped wemen’s department, in 
charge of a woman representative has been 
installed. Special tellers’ windows, a recep- 
tion room, and other features are offered to 
women patrons of the company. 

This office was opened by the company 
in 1907, since which time it has hardled a 
constantly increasing volume of business 
Of late years the demands for additional 
space became so insistent that the company 
decided on plans calling for thorough- 
going changes. Eugene W. Dutton, assist- 
ant treasurer, will be in charge of this 
office. 

At the last call on December 30, 1922, 
the statement of condition of the trust com- 
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This Christmas card sent out by the Seaboard National 
Bank of New York is a reproduction of the fire- 
place and clock which is at one endof the 
officers’ quarters of the bank 


pany showed total resources of $69,856,- 
679.42, surplus $3,000,000, undivided profits 
$1,201,031.29 and deposits $60,191,796.00. 


COMPO BONDS SPONSORED BY 
NATIONAL AMERICAN BANK 


A new and popular form of bonds, ap- 
proved by the Government, and known as 
“compo” bonds, is now being offered to 
the public by the National American Bank, 
New York. The bonds compute their own 
interest. 

The response to the offering of the bonds 
indicates that they will become favorites 
with the public and other banks will soon 
begin their distribution. These bonds have 
been classified by the Comptroller of the 
Currency as a new form of time certificate 
of deposit. They have been affirmatively 
legalized for national banks by a recent de- 
cision of Judge A. N. Hand in a test case 
in the United States Court for the Southern 
district of New York. 

“The average man or woman who, with- 
out experience in bookkeeping, struggles 
with the problems of compound interest,” 
said Julian M. Gerard, president of the 


National American Bank, “will highly ap- 
preciate this novel form of security which | 
understand will soon be issued by 2 num- 
ber of banking institutions throughout the 
United States. A Compo bond is based on 
the theory of compounding interest. The 
bonds come in denominations of $10, $25, 
$100, $250 and $1000, with maturity dates 
of ten, fifteen, twenty and twenty-five years, 
The cumulative effect of building up in- 
dividual reserve funds shows in each class 
in a very practical way. For a $10 bond, 
for instance, the investor pays $4.76, if the 
bond is due in twenty-five yeurs. He can 
get a $10 bond, due in ten years, on payment 
of $7.43. If he purchases a $1000 bond, due 
in twenty-five years, his cash outlay is 
$475.01, and for the ten-year period the 
capital required is $742.48”. 

Governor Alfred E. Smith was _ the 
first man to purchase the new securities. 
He acquired five of the $10 denomination 
for his children, Alfred E. Smith, Jt.. Miss 
Emily J. Smith, Miss Catherine A. Smith, 
Arthur W. Smith, and Walter A. Smith 
The bonds are due ten ‘years from date. 
The purchase was made at the National 
American Bank, where the initial distribu- 
tion of the securities began under the di- 
rection of Mr. Gerard, president, who placed 
the five bonds in the hands of the Governor 


THOMAS M. DAY, JR. 


Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co., Inc, 
of New York and Chicago announce that 
Thomas M. Day, Jr., has become associated 
with the New York office. 


WILLIAM O. JONES, NEW YORK 
BANKER, DIES 


William O. Jones, vice-president of the 
National Park Bank of New York, died 
suddenly on December 29, in the office of 
the bank, at 214 Broadway. Although he 
had been a sufferer from blood pressure for 
some time, he was apparently in the best of 
health when seized with a fatal heart attack 

Mr. Jones was in the office of Richard 
Delafield, president of the National Park 
Bank, with which Mr. Jones had been con- 
nected for the last twenty-three years. He 
was seated near the desk of the president 
and was about to speak to another vice- 
president of the bank when he suddenly 
threw his head back and raised his hands, 
then lurched forward on his arms. 

The acquaintance of Mr. Jones among the 
members of his calling in the United States 
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was unusually extensive. He was probably 
second to none in the number of taces he 
could identify in a gathering of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. His ability to 
recognize a person he had met before won 
for Mr. Jones an extraordinarily large num- 
ber of friends and for the hank an in- 
creased business. 

Mr. Jones celebrated his 65th birthday 
only the week before. He was born in 
Wales, came to the United States in his 
early years, graduated from the public 
schools, continued his studies at Oberlin Col- 
lege, and in 1890 arrived in New York, 
where he became an officer of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. 

For thirteen years he was an assistant 
cashier of the National Park Bank, and for 
the last ten years had been a vice-president. 
Mr. Jones had charge particularly of the 
business with banking correspondence of the 
bank. 

He was a director of the American Law 
Book Company, the East River National 
Bank and the Flatbush Branch of the Irving 
National Bank. He was formerly president 
of the St. David’s Society, an orgerization 
of Welsh citizens in the United States. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN SPENCER 
TRASK & CO. 


Spencer Trask & Co., for more than half 
a century prominent in the banking and 
financial world, announced some important 
changes in the personnel of the firm, ef- 
fective January 1. Charles J. Peabody and 
Erastus W. Bulkley, both members of the 
firm, will retire on that date, and will be 
succeeded by C. Everett Bacon, a son-in-law 
of Mr. Peabody, and F. Malbone Blodget, 
son of S. C. Blodget, Jr., a former member 
of the firm. 

Mr. Peabody has been associated with 
financial matters for the last fifty-five years, 
of which forty-three were spent in associa- 
tion with Spencer Trask & Co. For thirty- 
five years he was a partner. In 1892 he 
became a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and he still holds membership. 

In connection with his retirement, Mr. 
Peabody said he would continue his office 
with the firm, but would devote most of his 
time to corporate work and general philan- 
thropy, especially in connection with educa- 
tional affairs, in which he is deeply inter- 
ested 

As « token of esteem, the partners of 
Spen-y Trask & Co. presented a solid gold 
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Above is reproduced the Christmas card sent out by the officers and directors of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, New York. This is one of the most attractive and 
artistic cards issued this season 


traveling clock to Mr. Peabody, while the 
employees of both the main and branch of- 
fices united in presenting to nim a silver 
vase. The gifts were appropriately en- 
graved and were presented by E. J. Koop. 

In connection with the resignation of 
Erastus W. Bulkley, it was said by mem- 
bers of the firm that he was compelled to 
give up his business connection because of a 
prolonged illness. 


EQUITABLE TRUST DIVIDES 
$4,000,000 


The stockholders of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York at a special meeting 
in December, approved an increase of capi- 
tal from $12,000,000 to $20,000,000 by issuing 
a stock dividend of $4,000,000 and offering 
$4,000,000 new stock for subscription at par. 
The stock dividend is payable December 30 
to stock of record December 20 and the of- 
fering is made to stockholders of record De- 
cember 20, subscription to be made on or 
before December 30. 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS 
NATIONAL BANK 


The statement of condition of the Im- 
porters and Traders National Bank of New 


York at December 30, 1922, the date of the 
last call, showed total resources of $45,799,- 
685.85. This is an increase of over $2,000,- 
000 as compared with their statement of 
June 30, 1922. The Ceposits have also in- 
creased over $2,250,000 since the middle of 
the year. The complete statement is given 
below: 


ASSETS 


Discounts and loans ... 
Overdrafts ............. 

United States Securities .. 
New York State Bonds . 


$32,385,803.20 
_ 717.9 


255,000.00 
Banking House . == .... 1,100,000.00 
Cash on hand, deposit with Federal 
Reserve Bank and due from 
banks sintnanatveienen seamen oro 
Clearing-house exchanges 
Interest earned but not collected. 
Customers’ liability account of ac- . 
ceptances — ; ‘ 487.658. 


$45,799,685 
LIABILITIES 


Capital ........ vsti sienpenaniiie $1,500,000. 
Surplus .. jawvastl iatinov 7,000,000. 
Undivided profits 1,500,000.0 
Unearned discounts ............ sane 238,724.28 
Reserves cabana 586,200.37 
Jan. 
000.00 


dividend, ‘payable 


Re a : 000.00 
FEE a § 800.0 
Deposits ; 6,302 +. 
Acceptances ......... 87,658.7 


ncaieatainl 
9,685.85 
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STOCKHOLDERS APPROVE MERGER 


Stockholders of the Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company of New York and Brooklyr at a 
special meeting held in Brooklyn, approved 
the merger of the Industrial Bank of New 
York with the Manufacturers’ Trust Com- 
pany. The stockholders also voted to in- 
crease the capital stock of the Manufac- 
turers’ Trust Company from $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000. 


NEW CHATHAM AND PHENIX 
BRANCH 


Plans were filed recently for a new branch 
building of the Chatham and Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, New York, at the southwest 
corner of Bowery and Grand street, a four- 
story building, estimated to cost $300,000 by 
C. L. Calhoun, architect. 


GUY EMERSON JOINS BANKERS 
TRUST 


Seward Prosser announced on December 
19, that at the meeting of the directors of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
Guy Emerson was elected a vice-president. 
Mr. Emerson has been for six years vice- 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, from which he resigned, 
taking effect on January 1, 1923. During 
the war, he was vice-chairman of the Liberty 
Loan organization and director of War Sav- 
ings in the Second Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Emerson was born in New York, is 
a graduate of Harvard College and Har- 
vard Law School. He spent four years in 
the Treasury Department at Washington. 
He was engaged in business in Texas for a 
year and later in New York and entered the 
National Bank of Commerce in 1917. 


U. S. MORTGAGE AND TRUST 
DISTRIBUTES CALENDAR 


The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York recently distributed 
its 1923 calendar, which is illuminated with 
a painting by Perey Moran, entitled the 
“End of the Revolution”. It shows the 
presentation on November 3, 1781, of the 
British Regimental colors to the Congress 
in session at Philadelphia, after the capitula- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

Thes: calendars, depicting Revolutionary 
and Clonial subjects, have been issued by 
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Tenth annual dinner of the Banker’s Forum, New York, at Hotel Astor. 


John H. Puelicher, president 


of the American Bankers Association, was guest of honor 


the United States Mortgage & ‘Trust Com- 
pany every year since 1911. 


ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENTS OF 
NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


Thomas J. Connellan and Robert H. Dela- 
field were appointed assistant vice-presidents 
of the National City Company of New York 
at the last regular meeting of the board of 
directors. 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL HEADS 
SEAMEN’S BANK 


Herbert K. Twitchell, formerly chairman 
of the Chemical National Bank of New 
York, has been elected president of the Sea- 
men’s Bank for Savings. Mr. Twitchell 
succeeds the late George M. Halsey. 


NEW GUARANTY TRUST DIRECTORS 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
held December 6, Samuel W. Reyburn and 
Joseph P. Knapp were elected directors of 
the company. Mr. Reyburn, in addition to 
being president and director of Lord and 
Taylor, Inc., is connected with many firms 
and corporations in New York and other 
cities. Mr. Knapp is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company, chairman of the board of the 


American Lithographic Company, senior 
director of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and officer and director of other 
companies. 

Welch Walker has been appointed an 
assistant treasurer of the company. 


J. A. SISTO RETIRES FROM 
HALILGARTEN & CO. 


J. A. Sisto has retired from the firm of 
Hallgarten & Co., New York, as of January 
1, and announcement is made that he and 
Norris B. Henrotin, formerly manager of 
the bond department of Hallgarten & Co, 
are forming a new firm for the transaction 
of a general banking and investment busi- 
ness. 


APPOINTED GENERAL MANAGER 
GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 


Martin L. Haggerty, formerly manager of 
sales of George La Monte & Son, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager in recognition of his years of 
faithful service and of his demonstrated 
ability. 


SEEK CAPITAL INCREASE 


The directors of the Fidelity-International 
Trust Company, New York, have called 4 
meeting of stockholders for January 17 to 
approve an increase in the capita! stock 
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from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, to be distrib- 
uted in the form of a 331-3 per cent. stock 
dividend. If approved, the company will 
have a combined capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of nearly $4,000,000. 


FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST ELECTS 
TRUSTEES 


At a recent meeting of the trustees of the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company of New 
York, Joseph P. Cotton, of Cotton & Frank- 
lin, and Tewis L. Delafield, of Hawkins, 
Delafield & Longfellow, were elected mem- 
bers of the board. 

J. Courtney Talley, Irving H. Meehan 
and S. Sloan Colt were elected assistant 
vice-presidents; Harry D. Sammis and Ed- 
ward J. Boyd were clected trust officers; 
R. Baylor Knox, Wilfred L. Pell, John G. 
Kilbreth, Howard §. Butterweck and 
Henry N. Tifft were elected assistant trust 
officers, and Harry F. Ayers and Alfred C. 
Steele were elected assistant cashiers. 


FOREICN EXCHANGE CLUB ELECTS 


Georg: L.. Le Blane was elected president 
of the | reign Exchange Club, New York, 
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Phone Broad 1957 
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to serve during the ensuing year. James 
Heckscher and Edwin E. Spitzer were 
elected vice-presidents, and R. B. Raymond, 
secretary and treasurer, Leo J. Burns, John 
F. Schmid, C. J. Stephenson and S. E. 
Ruth compose the executive committee. 


NEW YORK ALUMNI OF AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


At the Building Trades Club, 34 West 
Thirty-third street, the second annua! meet- 
ing and dinner of the New York Chapter 
Alumni Association of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking was held and there were 
present many Institute men who have 
climbed the ladder and are now among the 
most successful bankers in the city. 

Many informal discussions took place, 
reminiscent of the old days when Institute 
life was a real struggle. Especially inter- 
esting of these were discussions of J. Her- 
bert Case, Deputy Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and Milton W. Harrison, 
secretary and treasurer of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks. Mr. 
Harrison is also vice-president and secretary 
of the National Association of Owners of 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE 


FURS 








Annual Reduction Sale 


We are offering our entire manufactured 
stock at greatly reduced prices 


126 WEST 42d STREET . . NEW YORK 
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Railroad Securities as well as trustee of the 
Bowery Savings Bank. 

The meeting was presided over by George 
A. Gehrken of the Seaboard National Bank 
and the following were elected as officers for 
the ensuing year: Wm. M. Rosendale, presi- 
dent; E. K. Dimock, first vice-president; 
C. S. Shoch, second vice-president; C. A. 
Brophy, secretary; F. I. Collins, treasurer. 
Executive committee: C. Quattlander, M. L. 
Wicks, M. Gehringer, F. S. Parker, M. F. 
Bauer, O. R. Kelly. 


OLIVER W. BIRCKHEAD 


Oliver W. Birckhead has been appointed 
a vice-president of the Harriman National 
Bank of New York, effective January 1, 
1923. Mr. Birckhead has been a national 
bank examiner for several years and at 
present is assigned to work in New York 
City. 

STATE BANK TO OPEN 

BRANCH 


NEW 


The State Bank, New York, which has its 
main office at 3874 Grand street, and has 
six branches in the city, is to open a new 
branch in East New York. 

The new branch will be housed in a new 
building now in course of construction, 
which is expected to be ready for occupancy 
early in January. The property will have 
cost about $175,000 and the building will be 
up-to-date in every way. 

William B. Roth, vice-president of the 
State Bank, now stationed at the Browns- 
ville branch, will have general charge of both 
branches. Adolph Frey, who was for two 
years in charge of the bank’s office at War- 
saw, Poland, will become manager of the 
new branch, while J. V. D. Garretson will 
continue as manager of the Brownsville 
branch. Mr. Roth has been with the State 
Bank for the past thirty-two years and has 
been in the Brownsville branch since its 
started in 1903. 


IRVING TO BE STATE BANK 


Stockholders of the Irving Nationa] Bank 
of New York at a special meeting voted to 
convert the bank into a State institution. It 


had previously been announced that such 


action 
year as 


ould be taken at the first of the 
« preliminary step to the proposed 
Merger of the bank and the Columbia Trust 
Comp 


The ,tional bank became a State bank 
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at the close of business January 6, 1923, and 
will thereupon operate as a State bank 
under the name of “Irving Bank, New 
York”, without any interruption of busi- 
ness until the proposed merger is accom- 
plished. 
NEW BROADWAY SAVINGS 
PRESIDENT 
e 

Frank C. Poucher, treasurer of the Broad- 
way Savings Institution, New York, has 
been elected president to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of Richard F. 
Kelly. Louis F. Ferris, former secretary, 
was elected a trustee and treasurer. 


ROBERT J. ROOS 


At a meeting of the board of trustees of 
the Bank of New York & Trust Company 
Robert J. Roos was appointed an assistant 
secretary. Mr. Roos has been associated 
with the New York Life Insurance & Trust 
Company since 1907. 

BENJAMIN S. DOWD 

The Garfield National Bank of New York 
announces that Benjamin S. Dowd has be- 
come affiliated with its bond department, 
taking effect January 1. Mr. Dowd, who 
has been associated with Zimmerman & 
Forshay for the past two years, has had con- 
siderable experience in the bond field. He 
served as a captain during the recent war. 


GENEVA TRUST COMPANY, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


The statement of condition of the Geneva 
Trust Company of Geneva, N. Y., at No- 
vember 15, 1922, showed total resources of 
$4,203,148.40, surplus $225,000, undivided 
profits $45,307.65, and deposits $3,643,330.72. 


OLDEST UNITED STATES BANK IN 
$10,000,000 MERGER 


Announcement was made on December 21, 
of a merger of the Bank of North America 
and the Commercial Trust Company, both 
of Philadelphia, with a combined capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000. 

Directors of the two institutions met 
separately and approved the consolidation. 
The new institution will be known as the 
Bank of North America & Trust Company. 
John H. Mason, president of the trust com- 
pany, will become chairman of the board, 











ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








and E. Pusey Passmore, president of the 
national bank and former governor of the 
Philadelphia Reserve Bank, will be presi- 
dent of the new concern. 

The Bank of North America is the oldest 
national bank in the Western hemisphere, 
having been chartered by the Continental 
Congress in 1781. It was founded by Robert 
Morris, financier of the Revolution, and has 
been linked with the history, progress and 
prosperity of its city and state since its in- 
ception. 

Although the merged institution will be 
known as the Bank of North America & 
Trust Company it will operate under the 
charter of the Commercial Trust. 

In order to carry out the $10,000,000 con- 
solidation it will be necessary for the Com- 
mercial Trust Company to increase its capi- 
tal from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. Commercial 
Trust will receive 27,500 shares and Bank of 
North America 22,500 shares, making 50,000 
shares all told. The present combined capi- 
tal of both institutions is $4,000,000. Ar- 
rangements have been made for a_ stock- 
holders’ meeting. According to an act of 
the Legislature this requires sixty days ad- 
vance notice. The Commercial Trust holders 
will act February 21 and the bank share- 
holders probably the same day. Until then 
nothing legally can be done looking to con- 
summation of the big consolidation. 

Many shares of the Bank of North 
America, like those of other financial insti- 
tutions, are tied up in estates, but no legal 


difficulty is expected to arise from this fact. 
The merger is the most important financial 
consolidation that has ever taken place in 
Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


Stockholders of the Broad Street National 
Bank, Philadelphia, pave voted to increase 
the capital of the bark from $250,000 to 
$375,000. The new stock will be sold at $75 
a share, par value $50, and wiil be allotted 
to stockholders of record December 4 


ADDS TO SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


The First National Bank of Philadelphia 
have added $500,000 to their surplus account. 
They now have a capital of $1,500,000 and 
surplus of $2,500,000. 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS IN MERGER 


The Peoples’ Bank and the State Bank, 
both of Philadelphia, have merged under the 
name of the Peoples’ Bank. They are State 


institutions. The consolidated organization 
will have combined resources of about $9,- 
000,000 and will retain the membership of 
the Peoples’ Bank in the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Present officers of the Peoples’ Bank will 
be continued, and Harold C. Krauskopf, 
president of the State Bank, will become 4 
vice-president of the new instituticn. 


























New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
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gated Indiana limestone, for the 

Cambridge Trust Company, Chester, 

Penna. The limited size of the lot 
necessitated placing several departments on the 
upper floors of the building. By means of 
elevators and other conveniences this problem 
has been worked out most successfully. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


EW ENGLAND'S holiday trade was 

exceptionally good. The gradual re- 
sumption of full-time operations in the tex- 
tile centers, and the more recent improve- 
ment in the shoe industry have raised the 
buying power of the average consumer ma- 
terially, and the Christmas trade has given 
merchants a clear index of what they may 
expect for the season of 1923. 

Wholesale prices have risen in New Eng- 
land as elsewhere, but up to the holiday sea- 
son retail prices did not follow, as retail 
merchants were afraid of choking off the 
swelling tide of buying. Indications are, 
however, that retail prices will rise slightly 
during the early part of 1923, for the buying 
has been so consistently strong thus far that 
retail merchants are making commitments 
in their own purchases running much further 
into the future than they have heretofore. 
In retail circles collections are reported to 
be normal, and credit conditions are gen- 
erally good. Some of the more thoughtful 
credit managers are issuing mild warnings 
against the dangers of too rapid extension 
of credit, fearing that it will encourage a 
period of inflation. 

Money conditions are satisfactory. Sav- 
ings banks report heavy deposits and an al- 
most complete cessation of the withdrawals 
that marked the period of unemployment in 
the textile and shoe centers. Money rates 
are low and there is little prospect of any 
immediate change. ‘The low rates are en- 
couraging commercial borrowing, and the 
plenitude of mortgage money is keeping the 
real estate market much more active than is 
usual at this time of year. 

Unemployment has been reduced to a 
minimum, and, at the moment, labor troubles 
are few and far between. Just what the 
spring may bring forth, especially in the 
building trades, is uncertain, but it is doubt- 
ful that any serious interruption of work 
will occur. 


Real estate is much quieter than it was 
4 month and two months ago, but is still 


abnormal! y 
Year. 


for this season of the 
Naturally there has been a sharp 
dropping off in transfers of suburban real 
estate but the surprising movement of city 
realty holds the aggregate volume well above 
normal. 
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When the Seas seemed wider 


USINESS ambassadors of the 

1830’s had to win respect for 
the integrity of their firms before 
foreign trading became possible. Keen 
wits were not enough in a commerce 
where much depended upon mutual 
faith. Good banking connections 
were and still are a passport to 
confidence. 

In the early days of American 
enterprise in foreign trade this bank 
was founded, largely to serve im- 
porters and exporters. It was no 
light task to establish relationships 
with trustworthy bankers and busi- 
ness houses abroad, but for over 
three-quarters of a century National 
Shawmut has been known as an in- 
ternational bank representing Ameri- 
can business houses of high standing. 


Trading abroad to-day requires 
an experienced and dependable guide ; 
there is no safe territory for lone 
adventuring. The National Shawmut 
Bank can help you materially, either 
in finding goods to buy or a market 
for the wares you sell. This bank 
provides clients with up-to-the- 
minute information on reputations 
and credit, price movements and 
trade demands in all countries. 

Swiftness; accuracy ; abundant 
resources; ability to handle difficult 
missions ; intelligent personal service 
—these are the results of National 
Shawmut Bank’s strong organization 
at home and abroad. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK of BOSTON 
Capital and Surplus, $20,000,009 
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building labor is still occupied in completing 
the thousands of jobs which are “under 
cover”, and every sign points to a full win- 
ter’s work for all hands. Producers of 
building material are working at ful! capac- 
ity to catch up with orders on hand and to 
prepare for the great spring rush. Archi- 
tects report an abnormal volume of work on 
the boards, much of which they are rushing 
to completion so that it may be figured and 
contracted for before the expected rise of 
prices in the spring. 

Business failures have dropped to nor- 
mal, and there is nothing in the reports to 
indicate any special strain in any locality or 
in any particular industry. 

Bankers, manufacturers, merchants, real 
estate dealers, builders—all unite in predict- 
ing a period of increasing business and bet- 
ter profits for 1928. 


& 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
BOSTON 


An election of directors to fill expiring 
terms by the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton resulted in the reélection of Frederick 
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S. Chamberlain, vice-president and cashier 
of the New Britain National Bank, New 
Britain, Conn., as a Class A, and Edmund 
R. Morse, treasurer of the Vermont Marble 
Company, at Proctor, Vt., Class B director. 


BANK GIVES STOCK DIVIDEND 


The National Exchange Bank of Provi- 
dence, R. I., declared a stock dividend of 
$750,000—150 per cent. The directors ap- 
proved the dividend on December 4, and, 
on receipt of approval by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, it was made effective De- 
cember 20. 


BANK DIVIDENDS 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 
against quarterly payments of 31, per cent. 
previously. 

Directors of the Waltham Trust Company, 
Waltham, Mass., declared an extra 1 per 
cent. in addition to the regular quarterly 
2 per cent. dividend, payable January 2, 
1923. 

Directors of the Massachusetts Trust 
Company of Boston declared an extra 2 
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In Rhode Island 
—the Industrial Trust 


Branch offices in the principal centers throughout the state, and head- 
quarters in Providence, equip the Industrial Trust for prompt and satis- 
Your first transaction with us will prove this to you. 





INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
Main Offices: Providence, Rhode Island 

















per cent. in addition to the regular quar- 
terly 2 per cent. dividend, both payable 
January 2, 1923. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL TAKES 
OVER NATIONAL SECURITY 


Last November the Commercial National 
Bank of Boston took over the business of 
the National Security Bank of that city 
and the latter institution will go into volun- 
tary liquidation. It is proposed to change 
the title of the Commercial National Bank to 
the Commercial Security National Bank. 
The Commercial National Bank recently 
moved into new quarters at 95 Milk street, 
where there is adequate room to take 
care of the increased business which will re- 
sult from the merger of the institutions. 

Benjamin B. Perkins, heretofore presi- 
dent of the Commercial National Bank, has 
been elected chairman of the board of the 
enlarged institution, and Albert E. Gladwin, 
the former president of the National Secur- 
ity Bank, has been made its president. 
Arthur H. Soden and Thomas W. Saunders, 
formerly vice-president and cashier, re- 
spectively, of the Commercial National 
Bank, continue in these positions with the 
enlarged bank, while Elmer F. Littlefield, 
heretofore cashier of the National Security 
Bank, and Harry S. Watson, formerly as- 
sistant cashier of the Commercial National 
Bank, have been made assistant cashiers of 
the enlarged institution. 

The National Security Bank was one of 
the oldest national banks in Boston, having 
been founded in 1868, and had a capital of 
$250,000. ‘The Commercial National Bank 
Was founded in 1888. The enlarged bank 
has a capital of $500,000, and surplus and 
undivide: profits of $340,000. 


NEWPORT TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the New- 
port Trust Company of Newport, f. IL, at 
November 29, 1922, showed total resources 
of $2,901,381.03, surplus $200,000, undivided 
profits $77,766.29, deposits $1,696,197.74. 


TAKES CHARGE OF NEW ENGLAND 
TERRITORY 


The National City Company of New York 
announces that Robert H. Delafield, assist- 
ant vice-president, has been selected to take 
charge of the New England territory with 
headquarters at its office at 10 State street, 
Boston. Mr. Delafield has been connected 
with the company since its entrance into the 
bond field, and for the past four years in an 
official capacity in the New York office. 


HARRIS S. BARTLETT 


Harris S. Bartlett, vice-president and 
cashier of the Meriden National Bank, Meri- 
den, Conn., has been elected president to suc- 
ceed the late Herman Hess. George H. Wil- 
cox has been elected vice-president and J. 
Edgar Raven has been made cashier. 


HOME NATIONAL BANK 


The Home National Bank of Brockton, 
Mass., of which F. B. Howard is president, 
is having a large addition erected to its bank 
building, which when completed will cost 
about $100,000. 


STAMFORD TO HAVE NEW IRUST 
COMPANY 


Interests closely identified with the Title 
Insurance & Mortgage Company, of which 
C. E. Ailing is president, in association with 
high executives of leading industrial and 
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The Old First--Established in 1865 





First National Bank 


Richmond, Virginia 


$4,000,000 
30,000,000 


Capital and Surplus. 


Resources ... . 


OFFICERS 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr. 
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ALEX. F. RYLAND 
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President 
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Vice-President 


LWAYS a leader in the devel- 
opment of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

















commercial enterprises of Stamford, propose 
the organization of a new trust company in 
Stamford, Conn., to bear the corporate title 
of the Peoples Trust Company. 


REMOVES TO NEW BUILDING 


‘The National Bank of Commerce.of Prov- 
idence, R. I., has announced its removal to 
its own building at 146 Westminster street, 
that city. 


CONNECTICUT DEPOSITS 


Deposits in savings banks and trust com- 
panies in Connecticut have increased $27,- 
850,060.11 in the last year, and their assets 
show an additional increase of $30,658,751.96, 
according to the annual report of John B. 
Bryne, bank commissioner. ‘Total savings 
and commercial deposits of all state banks 
are $594,277,679.19, compared with $566,- 
127,519.08 in 1921. Loans which the banks 
have made on collateral have shown only 
slight increases, while loans on rea: estate 
Jhave increased approximately $15,000,000. 


W. P. G. HARDING IN NEW POST 
JANUARY 15 


W. P. G. Harding, former Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, leaves Washing- 
ton January 15 to assume the duties of 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston to which he was elected by the board 
of directors of the First Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr. Harding’s term as a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board expired last August. 

Prior to his election to the Governorship 
at Boston Mr. Harding had under considera- 
tion a number of offers to connect himself 
with business enterprises, including associat- 
ing himself with an important bank in New 
York and the presidency of the Arkansas 
Natural Gas Company, which is understood 
to be largely controlled by the Mellon in- 
terests. 


TO BUILD NEW HOME 


The Southington Bank & Trust Company 
of Southington, Conn., is having plans drawn 
for a large addition to its banking house. 
The addition will be one story, of brick and 
steel, and provide additional floor spece. 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1ne Dasney 


FTER a fall and early winter that was 
A rather depressing, the general mer- 
cantile business of the South swung into the 
Christmas stride, and good cheer once more 
reigned in the busy marts of trade. 

The foundation of the section’s prosperity 
is unquestionably firm. That foundation is 
of course agriculture, and Southern crops 
will be worth about $1,000,000,000 more to 
the farmers this year than they were last, 
according to a conservative estimate by M. 
B. Wellborn, governor of the Sixth Federal 
Reserve District bank. What is especially 
encouraging is that farmers are marketing 
their crops in a more orderly manner than 
has been the history in distant and recent 
years. 

The mounting resources and reserves of 
the banks are pressure gauges of the money 
that is flowing into the centers from the 
agricultural sections. This is in payment of 
last year’s indebtedness, and Mr. Wellborn, 
after a general survey of the field, thinks 
that the agricultural proceeds will be great 
enough to wipe out all such obligations and 
leave a good spending portion. This buying 
power will naturally increase as the months 
go by and liquidation is completed. 

Cotton is the great staple of the South, 
of course, and cotton prices have gone to 
high levels, but the movement-upward in 
prices has touched the other principal com- 
modities of the South as well. These prices 
in all probability will be maintained. 

Until more effective methods of combat- 
ting the boll weevil have been discovered, 
Mr. Wel!born does not think that there will 
be a “br mper” cotton crop in the South. 
This should be borne in mind in considering 
the possi'le price developments of cotton in 
the fut It is alse being borne in mind 


by the c intry merchants, who are nct mak- 
Ing advances to shiftless tenants on the 
gamble r years the economic Franken- 


Stein of 


e South—that they would make a 
whoppir 


cotton crop and that they would 


sell it for whopping prices. The inefficient 
farmers in such sections are being frozen 
out and the efficient ones are paying more 
attention to diversification, thereby assuring 
themselves of an income no matter which 
way the cat jumps. 

Manufacturing throughout the South is 
on a firm basis. There has been a general 
increase in payroll. The business of the 
railroads indicates the heavy movement of 
finished products as well as raw material. 

The improvement in the cotton manufac- 
turing business is reflected in the increased 
volume of unfilled orders. There is an in- 
crease over previous months of this year and 
of last year. In brick and lumber output, 
there is a healthy improvement. The pro- 
duction of iron in the Birmingham district 
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Bankers who are contemplating the erection of a new bank 
building or enlarging or remodeling their old quartets, 
should obtain at once a copy of the new edition of 
Indiana Limestone Bank Book, just off the press, 
illustrating many fine, recently constructed banks, built of 
this natural stone. This book sent free upon request. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 758, Bedford, Indiana 
Metropolitan Service Bureau, 622 Marbridge Building, New York City 
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is increasing. The coal production of the 
alabama district has been hampered by 
lack of cars. Turpentine and rosin prices 
have strengthened, and practically all naval 
stores operators are now on velvet. Prep- 
arations for next year’s crops are being 
made with great confidence. 

Retail business, prior to Thanksgiving, 
was off, but the wholesale business showed 
increased sales. Throughout the Sixth Fed- 
eral Reserve District, the retail business 
showed an average loss of 5.9 per cent. dur- 
ing October, according to a compilation of 
reports. November business was on about 
the same scale, according to informal re- 
ports. This compares with an average gain 
of 3.8 per cent. in September. 

The centers making the best showing, in 
their order, are: Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Nashville, New Orleans, Jackson, Chat- 
tanooga, Savannah. 

The reason is partly the unseasonably 
warm weather, partly the fact that Thanks- 
giving was late, delaying the Christmas- 
buying season, and partly the fact that the 
crop-income has been used so largely for 
liquidating past indebtedness. 

Wholesale merchants are especially op- 
timistic. Their October business was bet- 
ter than their Septeinber. The only fly in 
the ointment is the fear that advancing 
prices may slow up buying. The coal miners 
and railroad strikes are still being felt, and 
the railroads, while doing good business, are 
not yet able to meet the demands that are 
being made upon them. 

The only decrease in wholesale business, 
compared with September, was registered 
in the farm implement, stationery and drug 
lines. The other principal lines show an in- 
crease, ranging from 1.9 per cent. in dry- 
goods to 15.4 per cent. in furniture. Only 
in the case of drygoods, shoes and drugs is 
the wholesale business poorer, during the 
present period, than it was at the same time 
last year. 

Bankers throughout the South, while very 
conservative, are distinctly optimistic. De- 
posits are increasing. Savings accounts are 
growing. Well secured loans are rising, with 
the Speeding-up of the South’s manufactur- 
ing output. Commercial failures were 
about 38 per cent. less in October than they 
were in September. 

On the whole, it may be said that the 
economic situation of the South has shown a 
distinct improvement during October and 
Novemb: - Not the least encouraging fea- 
ture is t!- conservatism of the business men. 








Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, $. ¢c. 
Established 1834 
The Bank of Charleston succeeded 


to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus . $1,500,000.00 
Resources . $12,500,000.00 




















Thus the business of the South is being put 
upon a firm basis, and it the expected “de- 
flation” or “tightening up”, of which one 
hears prognosticatioas occasionally, does 
come within the next two years, it will find 
the South much better able to meet the blow 
than it was when the last hurricane struck. 
The colonization of immense areas of 
Southern pine wood lands seems to be 
nearer realization, with the increased ac- 
tivity of such organizations as the Missis- 
sippi Development Board and the plans of 
the U. S. Veterans Bureau. Throughout 
the South, there are a number of “model” 
farms and communities which are demon- 
strating what can be done if the proper 
methods are followed and the right men are 
on the job. These missionaries will increase 
from now on, and the next twenty-five years 
should see many areas, now devoted to the 
pine stump and the razor back hog, filled 
with productive produce and stock farms. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Texas—at Dallas, May 15-17. 


R. S. HECHT RETURNS FROM SOUTH 
AMERICAN TRIP 


Failure to study conditions and needs 
abroad; lack of proper representation; and 
careless and insecure packing of goods are 
the principal factors that are responsible 
for America’s loss of foreign trade, declared 
R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, the dock board, 
and the utilities company, who has just re- 
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turned from a nine week’s tour of Brazil 
and other countries on the east and west 
coasts of South America. 

“These drawbacks can be removed, as 
many of the more progressive firms of the 
nation are demonstrating”, he continued, 
“and the time to concentrate trade efforts 
is now, before the war-crippled European 
powers which formerly dominated the field, 
have reéstablished themselves”. 

Mr. Hecht reports that the economic sit- 
uation is sound, and that South America, 
especially Brazil, is making immense public 
improvements. 

Speaking on business, he continued: 


As a result of the war and the opening of 
the Panama canal, great and unexpected 
changes have taken and are taking place in the 
trade channels and business relations of the 
South American nations. If our business men 
are really anxious to take advantage of these 
new opportunities to sell their goods in South 
America, the essential thing for them to do is 
to cultivate a closer relationship with these 
countries and their people. 

We cannot hope to establish permanent and 
mutually satisfactory trade relations anywhere 
unless we are willing to spend time and money 
on the development work. We can’t “learn the 
game” by reading a few books and magazines. 
Our men must learn by personal contact and 
study. 

Our European competitors have the advan- 
tage of experience extending over several gen- 
erations, and they miss no opportunity to 
ridicule the lack of knowledge of some of our 
American exporters. And there are stories of 
American exporters who sent catalogues in 
Spanish to Brazil, which speaks Portuguese; 
who sent a consignment of lawnmowers to 
Iquique, Chile, where no grass ever grows; who 
shipped rubber shoes to parts of Peru where 
it hasn’t rained for eighty years. 

It is a fact that our southern neighbors do 
not feel as close to us as they do to the more 
distant nations with which they have done most 
of their trading in the past, and much culti- 
vating will be necessary before we will gain and 
hold their confidence. 

We still have the reputation, I am sorry to 
say, of being fair-weather friends, willing 
enough to dump our surplus goods in South 
America when it suits us, but not willing to 
take the trouble to meet specific needs and 
requirements. 

The most definite suggestion I bring back 
from this trip is that more American business 
men, financiers and captains of industry visit 
the South American countries. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


At the semi-annual dividend meeting of 
the directors of the Capital National Bank 
of Jackson, Miss., the dividend rate was in- 
creased to a half-yearly payment of 6 per 
cent. The last semi-annual dividend paid 
was 4 per cent. last June. 


HIBERNIA BANK STOCKHOLDERS’ 
AND EMPLOYEES’ DIVIDEND 


The Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of 
New Orleans has declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of 6 per cent. payable on 


January 2 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 20. 

At the same time the bank declared the 
usual quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. on 
the salaries of all employees. This dividend 
was paid to them just prior to Christmas. 

The deposits of the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company have now passed the $50,- 
000,000 mark which is a gain of $12,000,000 
during the year. 


AUGUSTA BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


Announcement is made that the Citizens 
& Southern Bank of Augusta, Ga., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $2,100,000 to 
$3,000,000, effective January 15, 1923, and 
the Citizens & Southern Company from 
$200,000 to $300,000. This is following a 
resolution of the board of directors passed 
at the October meeting and the formal an- 
nouncement is made by President Mills B. 
Lane. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
WASHINGTON BANK 


Robert B. Whitehurst has been elected 
president of the Peoples Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank of Washington, D. C., succeeding 
John T. Clancey. Since the organization of 
the institution three years ago Mr. White- 
hurst has been vice-president and _ cashier. 
John Brayshaw has been chosen to succeed 
him as vice-president. Robert H. Hill will 
be cashier and manager of the branch on 
Georgia avenue. 


PROMOTIONS IN NEW ORLEANS 
BANK 


In addition to paying all of its employees 
the usual quarterly dividend on their annual 
salaries, the board of directors of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New 
Orleans, gave a very pleasant Christmas 
surprise to several of the officers and em- 
ployees of the institution by announcing 4 
number of promotions authorized at the 
regular December meeting of the board. 

James H. Kepper, who for several years 
has been cashier of the bank, was elected a 
vice-president, and William B. Machado, 
who has been senior assistant cashier and 
who has been with the bank for more than 
a quarter of a century, was elected cashier 
to succeed Mr. Kepper. 

In line with modern banking practice in 
the larger financial institutions of the coun- 
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spondents. 


The Officers in charge of our Banks and Bankers Department 
have served the bankers of this country for many years 
and have developed a highly specialized Department. 


The services of this Department and the advice of the 
Officers in charge of it are at the disposal of our corre- 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers invited 
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S. P. JOHNSON, Asst. Cashier 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 
F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-President 


R. V. KELLEY, Asst. Cashier 


























try, the board also created a new office, 
namely, that of assistant vice-president, 
which will rank next to the cashiership. R. 
G. Fitzgerald, heretofore assistant cashier, 
and G. L. Woolley, heretofore manager of 
the credit department, were both given this 
new title of assistant vice-president. F. J. 
Swain, auditor of the bank and E. F. Le- 
Breton, heretofore manager of the Decatur 
Street Branch, were both elected assistant 
cashiers, and A. P. Smith, Jr., who has been 
associated with the trust department for 
several years, has been elected assistant 
trust officer. 

President Hecht, in making these an- 
nouncements, said: 


These changes were made necessary by the 
untimely death of Vice-president Katz, and 
also by the increasing volume of the bank’s 
business. It was a source of much gratification 
to our | d to be able to fill the various posi- 
“ons by ;romotion from the ranks rather than 
‘rom the outside, and each one of these changes 
represent: a distinct promotion given as a 
feet mn of long service and good work faith- 
ully and consistently performed. In this con- 
rs a ic is a significant fact that all seven 
tained new officers are men who have been 
the ~ .er as students or as instructors in 
i an Institute of Banking. One could 
the A for any more concrete evidence of 
pond of systematic study and practical 
Seeeeeet n is exemplified in these deserved 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MIAMI 
IN NEW HOME 


The new home of the First National Bank 
of Miami, Fla., which was formally opened 
on November 14, 1922, is a ten-story modern 
skeleton steel-frame structure, the equal of 
any other building in the South in point of 
strength and appearance. It is situated at 
the northeast corner of East Flagler street 
and First avenue, on the identical site where 
the bank began its financial existence and 
where it continued it through the years of 
the bank’s growth, except the short period 
when the new structure was building 

The entire first floor and mezzanine of the 
new building are occupied by the bank. On 
the mezzanine are the directors’ room and 
bank library. The building and banking 
quarters are modern in every detail, fire- 
proof and burglar proof, being equipped 
with the latest devices for safety and for 
transacting business efficiently. 

When the old frame building which at one 
time occupied the site of the new ten-story 
building gave way to the bank’s first home, 
a brick structure, it was believed that it 
would be sufficient for the growth of the 
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bank for some time to come, but the demand 
for larger and better quarters made it 
necessary to remodel the previous building 
three times before the new structure was 
contemplated. 

The First National Bank was organized 
in 1902 with a capital of $50,000, deposits 
in that year being $57,546.63. Since that 
time its capital has been increased to $300,- 
000 and deposits in 1922 were $6,880,035.97. 

The officers of the bank are: E. C. Romfh, 
president; G. B. Romfh, active vice-presi- 
dent; W. H. Spitzer and E. A. Waddell, 
vice-presidents; W. W. Culbertson, cashier; 
T. F. McAuliffe and J. R. Harrison, assist- 
ant cashiers. 

Closely allied with the First National 
Bank are the First Trust and Savings Bank, 
First National Co., First National Building 
Corporation, and the Miami Beach First 
National Bank. They are separate institu- 
tions, yet are closely related because of hav- 
ing the same stockholders and practically 
the same officers and directors. 


FEDERAL INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING COMPANY 


Cotton Belt banks to the number of nearly 
1300 are this week receiving a substantial 
dividend from the Federal International 
Banking Company, the institution which they 
set up with a capital of $7,000,000 in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, to facilitate the export of cotton 
and other Southern products. This bank 
is one of only two, and is the largest, au- 
thorized under the Edge amendment to the 
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Federal Reserve Act to engage in banking 
for the accommodation of international 
trade. The Southern bank has furnished 
some $50,000,000 trade credits of which the 
principal item has been approximately 400,- 
000 bales of cotton which without this ac- 
commodation would have been difficult to 
market. 

The business of the bank is conducted 
mainly upon bankers acceptances and covers 
transactions with every important cotton 
spinning country in the world. This is the 
first time in the history of the Cotton Belt 
that an institution representing the whole 
region has financed its major product upon 
a large scale. 

The achievement was the subject of a 
congratulatory resolution by the board of 
directors representing the principal banks 
of the Cotton Belt at their quarterly 
meeting. 


BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


Robert S. Shriver, John J. Buffington, T. 
Garland Tinsley, Theodore K. Miller, John 
Redwood and Archibald H. Taylor are 
slated for election to the board of the 
Baltimore Trust Company, at the annual 
meeting January 9, to represent a large 
block of stock which felt it had not hitherfo 
received adequate voice in the affairs of 
the company. These new members will in- 
crease the board to twenty-four. Two of 
the present directors, C. Bradley Hays and 
G. Roy Mueller, vice-presidents, are to Te 
tire from the directorate. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuartes L. Hays 


HE business record of 1922 in the cen- 

tral west makes much more cheerful 
reading than the chronicles of the preceding 
twelvemonth. The change for the better, 
great as it is, has come about not through 
any boom-like revival, but by a steady, 
wholesome upbuilding process in virtually all 
departments—agricultural, commercial, man- 
ufacturing and transportation. The passing 
of tight money and unemployment of labor 
as retarding economic factors have at- 
tended the approach to normal. 

The peak of the borrowing demand in 
connection with the movement of the sea- 
son’s large crops has been passed without 
any discomfort, and while there is the usual 
credit expansion toward the end of the 
year, with an advance of about 1 per cent. 
from the low level of interest rates a few 
months ago, conditions are still comfortable. 
Commercial paper is being placed at 43, fo 
5 per cent., with a little of the choicest at 
41, while bank loans are 5 to 6 per cent. 

The condition of the Federal Reserve 
Bank gives a good indication of the re- 
markable progress that has been made in 
the last twelve months. At the end of 
1921 the total borrowing of member banks 
was about $195,000,000. On December 6 of 
this year they were $103,000,000 after having 
been down as low as $70,000,000 early in 
November, the minimum for the year. Re- 
serve note circulation does not show a pro- 
portionate shrinkage. At the beginning of 
this year the total was $412,000,000, while 
the figures for December 6 were $405,000.- 
000. ‘The reserve ratio at the beginning of 
the year was 70.2 per cent. It rose to a 
high of sround 85 and early this month was 
still uj» to about 80 per cent. 

An encouraging feature of the situation 
is the fact that country banks are now re- 
ducing ‘heir indebtedness to the city insti- 
tutions. No great change for the better is 
likely ‘s oceur until after the turn of the 
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year, but with the satisfying of the demands 
incident to the holiday trade there should 
be a steady upbuilding of city balances such 
as took place in normal times in the fore- 
part of the year preparatory to the call for 
funds in connection with the meeting of 
March 1 obligations. 

The rural districts will not emerge this 
year from under the load of debt incurred 
in the days of high prices and speculation 
immediately following the war, but with 
another season of good crops at fairly 
remunerative prices the readjustment prob- 
lem should be pretty nearly solved. One 
thing that has made for progress toward 
normal this year is the relatively higher 
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purchasing power of the farmer’s returns 
from his crops. The ratio is about $6,500,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000 in favor of 1922 as 
compared with 1921. In this connection it 
should be remembered that this year’s soil 
yields have been produced at materially 
lower cost than those of the preceding year. 
The average wage of commou labor on the 
farm has been reduced considerably, and 
the farmer’s cost of living also has under- 
gone some revision downward, although not 
so much as he desires or regards as fair. 
The effect of this betterment of conditions 
is seen in a slowly reviving disposition to 
buy general merchandise on the part of the 
agriculturist. There is reason to believe that 
the large mail order houses, after reporting 
decreases in their monthly sales compared 
with 1921 for about two thirds of this year 
will, when the final reckoning is made, re- 
port a net gain for the whole of 1922 as 
compared with their sales for the preceding 
year. Moreover, the amount of individual 
orders is larger and the purchases show a 
better distribution throughout the different 


lines of merchandise consumed. Manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements, who have 
had a year of distressing losses, due to the 
fact that purchasing of new tools and ma- 
chinery has been meagre although sales of 
parts and repair have been very heavy, are 
beginning to see better times ahead, and 
their production programs for the coming 
year are being enlarged somewhat, while 
their inventory troubles are becoming less 
burdensome. 

Steel plants of the district are operating 
at 75 to 80 per cent. of capacity, the highest 
figures reached since the beginning of the 
coal and railroad strikes last summer. Buy- 
ing is on a large scale, led by the railroads 
and supplemented by liberal commitments on 
the part of automobile makers, users of 
structural material, implement makers and 
miscellaneous purchasers of finished ma- 
terials. In the last quarter of the year orders 
for nearly 50,000 new cars were placed, a 
majority of them to be constructed in this 
district. In addition the railroads have been 
taking large quantities of material for car re- 
pairs and for the laying and maintenance of 
tracks. There are still many orders on in- 
quiry in the market. Orders for steel are 
being booked for the first quarter of 1923 
in substantial volume, and the indications are 
that there will not be much change in prices. 
For a while it seemed likely that advarices 
would be made, but the conservative policy 
of the leading producer as indicated in the 
quotations on the one or two lines of prod- 
ucts so far announced has caused a modi- 
fication of this view. 

Wholesale orders are running ahead of 
those for the corresponding time last year. 
Prices of standard textiles have been 
marked up moderately, but not so much as 
the advances in primary markets would 
seem to warrant, and these in turn have 
been passed along in a still smaller way to 
the retail buyer. While there is pronounced 
antagonism on the part of the public to 
upward revision these higher figures do not 
seem to have exerted much influence toward 
restraining buying. Covering of needs for 
spring is on a fairly liberal scale, but the 
merchant does not yet show much disposition 
to depart from his custom of the last few 
years of buying close to immediate wants, 
ordering frequently and keeping his stocks 
in healthy condition, ready to take advan- 
tage of any favorable turn in the markets 
or to avoid loss in case of an unfavorable 
turn. 

The boom in building has been one of the 
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most important factors in the improvement 
of general business conditions. This is true 
of the whole district, and in particular of 
Chicago, the figures for which give a good 
idea of the volume of construction through- 
out the central west. Building in Chicago, 
as projected in permits issued, involved an 
outlay of more than $210,000,000 in 1922. 
The number of permits issued is nearly 13,- 
000. The record for last year was 7800 per- 
mits costing $124,028,010. This is an increase 
of about 70 per cent. for 1922. New con- 
struction for the year will make available 
around 18,000 new apartments and 6500 
residences, thus providing living quarters 
for about 25,000 additional families, yet the 
effect on rents is hardly perceptible. The 
fact that a high level of return on invest- 
ment is maintained is doing much to spur 
the preparation of plans for construction 
next year and when it is realized that this 
year’s increase in living quarters is only 
about equal to normal increase in population 
of the city it is easy to find ground for 
the belief that the activity in building will 
not be shortlived. 

The disappearance of unemployment and 
the fact that the average of wages is still 
high point naturally to a renewal of the 
upward course of savings deposits. These 
are now well above the record figures of the 
early part of the year, and show a healthy 
increase. Investment demand is not so 
strong as it was a month ago, when there 
was a flood of new issues, many of them 
refunding operations at low rates of in- 
terest compared with the short-term flota- 
tions of the days of 8 per cent. coupons. 
Much money attracted by these tempting 
corporation offerings is now going back into 
real estate. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 


Illinois—June 26-27. 
Missouri—May 22-23. 


am ae 


NEW LAND BANK IN OHIO 


The organization has been announced of 
the First Joint Stock-Land Bank of Ohio, 
with he: (iquarters in Dayton, which in the 
making of loans will cater especially to 
farmers n central and southwestern Ohio. 
The ban’. is capitalized for $250,000 and has 
a paid surplus of $25,000. It has on file 
loan ay lications made by farmers in the 
Dayton ‘istrict totaling $1,250,000 and has 

















Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 


degree of _ efficiency. 
Calls and _ correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 
$375,000,000 


























The Business Law Journal 








A New Publication That Will Appeal to Banks 








N January will be issued the first number of a monthly 
publication, ““The Business Law Journal,’ which will 
contain the current important commercial decisions of 

the State and Federal Courts. 


Each issue will present 50 to 60 such decisions. Each 
decision will be set forth at sufficient length to explain the 
facts, the question presented, the court’s conclusion, and 
the reasoning upon which the same is based. These de- 
cisions should be brought to the attention of the men in 
your organization to whose departments they refer. 


The following is a partial list of the subjects, under 
which the decisions will group themselves: 


Corporations Negotiable Paper 
Insurance Mortgages 
-. Bankruptcy 
ilies Taxation 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Contracts Federal Trade Commission 
Banking Decisions 


By reason of the ever extending field of commercial activity, 
into which the banks of the present day are entering, this new 
publication is one that will particularly appeal to banks. 


Subscription Price, $8.00 Per Year 


ADDRESS 


The Business Law Journal, 71 Murray Street, New York City 


Write for Sample Copy 
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closed loans for $200,000. William G. Stroop, 
who recently severed his connection with 
the American Cigar Company in Dayton 
and who for ‘more than twenty-five years 
has been actively interested in the tobacco 
trade in the Miami Valley, is president of 
the new bank. 

BOATMEN’S BANK, ST. LOUIS 

The statement of condition of the Boat- 
men’s Bank of St. Louis, at December 6, 
1922, showed total resources of $25,106,010.- 
25, surplus $750,000, undivided profits 
$408,208.50, and deposits $21,363,520.27. 


ELECTED DIRECTORS 


John A. McCormick, vice-president of the 
Chicago Trust Company, and Neil C. Hur- 
ley, president of the Hurley Machine Com- 
pany, were elected to the board of the In- 
dependent Pneumatic Tool Company at a 
meeting of the board of directors. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF DETROIT 
INCREASES SURPLUS 


At its meeting on December 12, the board 
of directors of the First National Bank in 
Detroit, voted to transfer $1,500,000 from 
the undivided profits account to the surplus, 
increasing the surplus from $2,500,000 to 
$4,000,000. The capital remains at $5,000,- 
000 and the undivided profits at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 


R. M. McCONNELL 


R. M. McConnell, formerly vice-president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, Detroit, 
and previously credit manager of the First 
National Bank of Pittsburgh and also of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, has become associated with Otis 
& Co. as manager of their Detroit office. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
DETROIT BANK 


Thirty-nine years with the same organiza- 
tion, in positions of unusual trust and re- 
sponsibility, received recognition in the 
election of F. F. Christie as vice-president 
of the First National Bank in Detroit. 

On April 20, 1888, “Fred” Christie began 
work as messenger in the Commercial Na- 
tional sank, which had begun business only 
about two years before. He was gradually 


J. WACHENHEIMER 


Recently elected president of the Commercial 
National Bank of Peoria, Ill. 


Mr. Wachenheimer, who has just been 
elected president of the largest bank in Illinois 
outside of Chicago, has been a member of the 
board of directors of the institution for many 
years and during the past eight years has 
served as vice-president. His training under 
the late John Finley, whom he has succeeded 
as president of the bank, has amply fitted him 
to take up the duties of executive head of the 
Peoria institution. Mr. Wachenheimer is well 
known throughout Illinois as an able banker 
and business man. 





advanced to’ more and more responsible 
positions, becoming successively bookkeeper, 
receiving teller, and paying teller, and in 
1907 was elected assistant cashier. A few 
months later in 1908, the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank was consolidated with the First 
National Bank, and Mr. Christie was con- 
tinued in the position of assistant cashier 
with the consolidated bank, retaining that 
office through the subsequent merger with 
the Old Detroit National Bank and until 
the present time. 

In 1917 there was established in the First 
and Old Detroit National Bank, a legal 
department, and Mr. Christie was placed in 
charge of the new department. With the 
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growth of the bank the importance of this 
department has steadily increased and its 
value has been enhanced under Mr. Christie’s 
direction. He has become known among the 
banking fraternity of Michigan as an au- 
thority on the fine points of banking law 
and practice, and has answered all sorts 
of questions. His judgment has been relied 
on by his superiors, as well as by his asso- 
ciates, whose confidence he has always pos- 
sessed in the highest degree. 

One of Mr. Christie’s prized possessions 
is the letter dated April 19, 1883, from the 
late M. L. Williams, then cashier of the 
Commercial National Bank, to Mr. Christie’s 
father, telling him to have his boy “Fred” 
report for work the next day. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICT BANK 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the Central Manu- 
facturing District Bank of Chicago, held 
December 6, the regular quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent. was declared, and in addition 
an extra dividend of 2 per cent. payable 
January 2, 1923, to stockholders of record 
December 30, 1922. 

The directors further voted to place the 
stock on a regular 10 per cent. dividend 
basis, payable 21, per cent. quarterly, ef- 
fective April 1, 1928. 

At the same meeting, it was voted to 
transfer $150,000 from undivided profits ac- 
count to the surplus account, which will 
make the capital at this time $500,000 and 
surplus $400,000. 

The stock of the bank sold recently at 
$301 a share. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the National 
City Bank of Chicago has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., 
and an extra dividend of 2 per cent., pay- 
able December 30, 1922, to stockholders of 
record December 27, 1922. 


PRESIDENT OF UNION PACIFIC 
SYSTEM DIRECTOR OF 
CHICAGO BANK 


At the November meeting of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, Carl R. Gray, president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, was elect- 
ed a director, and also a member of the 


board of directors and advisory committee 
of the First Trust and Savings Bank. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS OF FIRST 
NATIONAL OF DETROIT 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the First National Company of Detroit, 
held December 1, Hamilton Hadden, mana- 
ger of the Eastern District, with offices at 
59 Wall street, New York, was elected vice- 
president and Horace J. Eliott, manager of 
the Central District, with offices at 209 §. 
LaSalle street, Chicago, was also elected a 
vice-president. 

The First National Company of Detroit 
is an investment banking institution or- 
ganized by a group of business men asso- 
ciated with the First National Bank in 
1915. It buys and sells government, state, 
municipal and corporate bonds. So rapid 
was its growth that a little later the Chicago 
office was opened and early this year the 
New York office was opened. 

The election of these two men as vice- 
presidents is in keeping with its policy of 
progressiveness and expansion. 


MINNEAPOLIS NATIONAL AND 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
BANKS IN MERGER 


Through acquiring control of the Minne- 
apolis National Bank, the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis has established 
its fifth branch office in the city. The con- 
solidation was formally announced on De- 
cember 18 by President E. W. Decker, of 
the Northwestern. 

The Minneapolis National Bank has been 
recognized as the leading bank outside of 
the Minneapolis loop district. The new 
office of the Northwestern will occupy the 
quarters on Lake street near Nicolet ave- 
nue which have been the home of the Min- 
neapolis National for a number of years. 
The former board of directors will act as 
an advisory board under the chairmanship 
of J. P. Bruer, formerly president of the 
bank. C. E. Hill, formerly vice-president of 
the Minneapolis National Bank has been 
made vice-president of the Northwestern 


‘National and will also devote his time 


largely to the affairs of the new brancli. 
The Lake street office will be under the 
management of G. J. Bach, with L. H. Berg 
and R. E. Bostwick as assistant managers. 

The acquirement of the Minneapolis Na- 
tional increases the resources of the North- 
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UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 
Cleveland 


& 


Ont of the country’s 
mightiest banking insti- 
tutions and the center 
of commercial banking 
activity in the great, 
wealthy industrial sec- 
tion midway between 
Chicagoand NewYork 


Capital and Surplus 
$33,375,000 


western National Bank and its affiliated 
concern, the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company to $90,000,000. 


DETROIT’S BANK DEPOSITS POINT 
TO PROSPERITY 


Vespite unfavorable business conditions, 
with extensive unemployment early in the 
year and various serious handicaps which 


retarded progress through succeeding 
months, Detroit achieved considerable pros- 
perity in 1922. 

This is substantially borne out by an in- 
crease of $96,788,000 in total deposits of the 
sixteen downtown banks of Detroit, as re- 
vealed in comparing their published state- 
ments of condition at the close of business, 
December 29, with the figures presented in 
their similar reports on December 31, 1921. 

The sixteen banks show total deposits of 
$531,290,000 on December 29, 1922. Further- 
more, it is a matter of interest that each of 
the sixteen institutions reports figures in- 
dicating a substantial increase in deposits 
during the year. 

The deposits of each of the banks, with 
the amount of the increase for each are 
presen in the table below: 


Deposits Increase 
Dec. 29,’22 for year 


Peoples State ................... --$105,335,000 $19,125,000 
First National ..... 81,846,000 

Wayne County & Home.... 76,787,000 

Dime Savings . 46,030,000 
Peninsular State ... 34,202,000 

Nat’l Bk. of Commerce.... 31,592,000 

Bank of Detroit 26,322,000 

Detroit Savings 26,118,000 
Merchants National 25,440,000 

Central Savings 22,525,000 

American State 18,853,000 

First State Bk. of Det 

Commonwlth-Fed. Sav. 

United Savings ... 

Commercial State Sav. . 

Continental bank 1,561,000 617,000 


BED cevscnnsenstenscess $531,290,000 $96,788,000 





It is of interest also, to consider that the 
total for greater Detroit as a whole un- 
doubtedly was substantially greater than 
the foregoing total as the list does not in- 
clude the six trust companies in Detroit 
nor any of the many banks in the outlying 
parts of the city, or in its environs and 


suburbs. 
JOHN FINLEY 


The Commercial National Bank of Peoria, 
Illinois, announces the death of John Finley, 
president of the bank, on December 14. 
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STOCKHOLDERS TO VOTE ON 
MERGER 


Stockholders of the Illinois Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank and the Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company oh January 18 and 19, respectively, 
voted on increasing the stock of the two 
institutions from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000 
each. This is preliminary to the actual mer- 
ger of the two institutions into the Illinois- 
Merchants Trust Company, about the middle 
of April, with a capital of $15,000,000 and 
surplus of like amount. Stock of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank, which will be 
operated as a separate institution, will be 
owned by the reorganized bank. 

Earnings of the three banks have been 
pooled since October, 1910, but they have 
been operated individually. It had been 
planned originally to have $5,000,000 capital 
and $10,000,000 surplus for each of the three 
banks. 

This represents a change in the original 
merger plans. It will enable the Illinois- 
Merchants Trust Company to issue a capi- 
tal stock of $15,000,000 instead of $10,- 
000,000 as originally planned. The two 
state banks will deposit their capital stocks 
in exchange for new stock of the same 
amount, and inasmuch as $5,000,000 will go 
to the holders of the Corn Exchange shares, 
the transaction will leave $5,000,000 of new 
stock for the stockholders of each of the 
three banks, or the same as they hold at 
present. According to the original plan 
the ratio of exchange would have been only 
$200 new stock for $300 of old stock. 


CLEVELAND TRUST OPENS NEW 
BRANCH 


The fiftieth neighborhood office of the 
Cleveland Trust Company opened January 
2. It is the Madison-West 124th office of 
the Cleveland Trust Company. A. R. 
Andress is manager of the new office which 
was decorated and kept open the evening of 
the opening day. An orchestra entertained 


between 2 and 5 p. m. and 6 and 8 p.m 
Souvenirs were given to all visitors. 

The Cleveland Trust Company now is be- 
lieved to have more branches than any other 
bank in the country with the exception of 
the Corn Exchange Bank in New York and 
the Bank of Italy in California. The Trust 
Company has more depositors than any 
other bank in the United States. It has 
382,000 depositors or more than one third of 
Cleveland’s population. 

This newest branch is an instance of the 
bank’s pioneering policy—to take a bank of 
national prestige to the people of a locality 
in the early stages of its greatest develop- 
ment, and so enable them to have at their 
doors the financial facilities enjoyed by 
downtown business men. 

The Madison-West 124th Bank is the 
neighborhood edition of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. Practically any service that may 
be obtained at the company’s main office 
will be available here. Commercial and 
savings facilities, the transaction of foreign 
exchange business, sending of money to all 
parts of the world, selling of steamship 
tickets, are among the many services which 
this institution will render this community. 
Advice in matters of business or personal 
finance if desired is always gladly given. 

Every safeguard known to modern bank- 
ing is provided for the protection of pa- 
trons. In addition to the more than suf- 
ficient financial protection, are the com- 
pany’s four unusual safeguards, as follows: 

“Directors Who Direct”—every important 
transaction is governed by the board of 
directors which holds meetings twice a week. 

“No Loans to Officers or Directors”— 
this bank believes that no person acting as 
trustee should transact business with him- 
self as an individual. 

“The Continuous Daily Audit”—by an of: 
ficer who is independent of the officers and 
reports directly to the board of directors. 

“Joint Control of Securities and Reserve 
Cash”—no officer or employee can have ac- 
cess to securities or reserve cash except in 
the presence of an auditor. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SAMveEL SosLanp 


APACITY without precedent to pro- 

duce agriculturally is the most heart- 
ening phase of the finances and the trade 
of the Western states as another year opens. 
The unprecedented capacity to produce is 
on a strong foundation, resting upon the 
largest cultivated areas in the history of the 
Western states along with great willingness 
among farmers and stockmen to exert them- 
selves individually. If the financiers and 
economists and politicians of the world re- 
adjust economic machinery in order to make 
the Western states meet the most of their 
capacity and their willingness to produce, 
the year 1923 will be a great year for this 
territory, a year that will bring it closer to 
genuine prosperity than it has been for sev- 
eral years. 

One might conclude from the numerous 
proposals for all sorts of aid for farmers 
now pending in Congress that in the West- 
ern states, where agriculture is the pre- 
dominant interest of the people, the farmers 
there and elsewhere are lying on their backs 
and waiting for Washington to perform 
some miracles to strengthen them financially. 
One should not, however, gauge the agricul- 
tural industry in the West by the ac- 
tivities of legislators. Turn to Kansas, for 
example. The legislators of no other state 
are busier at Washington for the enact- 
ment of credit and wheat price insurance 
and other forms of agricultural “relief”. 
Some of the legislators from this and other 
agricultural states would have the world, 
judging from their action, believe that they 
Were physicians to sick patients who have 
no other remedies in sight and who will 
either live or perish as they succeed with 
their legislative proposals. But look at 
Kansas! The Department of Agriculture, in 
its latest official estimate, says Kansas has 
seeded the largest acreage on record to 
wheat—more than 12,000,000 acres from 
which, with the present condition, around 
150,007.00 bushels of the bread grain are 


possible. The season for seeding was ex- 
tremely dry. There were complaints over 
low prices for wheat. The unfavorable 
weather increased the cost of seeding work. 
But Kansas pushed on to produce wheat, its 
principal crop, serving notice upon the 
world that, while it desired help in the form 
of the hastening of economic readjustments, 
it continued ready to do its part to produce. 

One of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
assets of the Western states as the new year 
opens is their willingness, yes, eagerness, to 
produce and to struggle on in a practical 
way to bring back prosperity. The basis 
for this is the heritage of the pioneers who 
opened the west to civilization, the men and 
women who braved prairies that often were 
very bleak, the men and women who en- 
gaged in encounters with Indians, the men 
and women who refused to surrender to any 
hardship in their determination to make the 
West their home. These men and these 
women encountered’ greater obstacles, 
financially and otherwise, than the defla- 
tion of the past two years brought about. 
The pioneers won and at the same time 
opened the eyes of the world to the agri- 
cultural riches of the West. Their suc- 
cessors possess the same traits and will also 
win. Just how long a period they will re- 
quire to win is conjectural, but victory 
would come in a hurry with smoothness in 
the marketing of the agricultural products 
of this section at profitable prices. Let the 
world only come to the Western states for 
farm and range products in great abun- 
dance, and these states will supply them and 
bring back their prosperity of old. 

It is not without some perturbation that 
the Western states begin the new year. But 
there would be no perturbation if they were 
assured of wide markets for their harvests. 

The new year inherits some sore spots 
financially that still await a solution. The 
past year was one of liquidation and of real 
progress financially, but liquidation is not 
yet complete. Banks, however, are in bet- 
ter shape to solve the remaining tangles 
of deflation. The bankers of the West 
earned the congratulations of the entire 
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country for the manner in which they 
worked shoulder to shoulder to meet the 
problems of the year and to conserve the 
financial resources of this territory. Time 
alone will reveal the full story, but it is 
sufficient to say that the bankers revealed 
strength and confidence in meeting complex 
problems and did not hesitate to make sac- 
rifices on their own account for the good of 
their communities. The Western states 
that are gratified over the willingness and 
the determination of their producers to exert 
themselves in the interest of economic bet- 
terment have every reason to be equally 
grateful to their bankers. 

At the moment money is steady in the 
Western states. On the whole there are 
now in prospect marketings of farm pro- 
ducts that should maintain deposits around 
current levels. Between January and the 
harvest season decreases are usually the rule 
in banking resources, and while such 
changes are likely the next six months, the 
present outlook is that they will be com- 
paratively small. Farmers are still frugal. 

One problem, perhaps not quite so press- 
ing but a problem of importance is the 
capital indebtedness of the Western states. 
There is less pressure for the liquidation of 
bank loans, but the capital obligations in 
the form of mortgages are a burden, es- 
pecially so with low prices for farm 
products. If immense production will only 
be absorbed at fair prices, the capital debts 
will be met. It is well to repeat at the 
outset of a new year that the capital debts 
facing the Western states are the largest 
in history. 

Mercantile interests feel better than a 
year ago. They had a better Christmas 
trade. They have paid off many more debts. 
They are reconciled to conservatism in doing 
business. They point to the fact that even 
in the sale of winter apparel in the coldest 
weather their customers are slower buyers, 
being cautious where they made large pur- 
chases hastily in the days of inflation. How- 
ever, the merchants realize that such econ- 
omies are placing their customers in a 
stronger condition financially and that in 
time this will be followed by a larger volume 
of business. The merchants for the .past 
six months prepared for a small business, 
and some who did not take into considera- 
tion forced buying made necessary by pro- 
longed economies have had more business 
than they counted upon. The void created 
by economies through the wearing out of 


clothing and other articles has not yet been 
filled. 

The live stock industry, which is first in 
the Western states, can point to 1922 as 
a year of profits. It, too, can point to 
efforts to enlarge production, for there are 
considerably more sheep and lambs on feed, 
more hogs in feedlots and slightly more cat- 
tle being finished for markets than a year 
ago. Drouth in the Southwest hit some 
rangemen hard when they had not recovered 
from the deflation in values in the preceding 
two years. But there were fair crops of 
new stock and progress was made in re- 
building the live stock industry. Feed is 
costing more, but prices are better than 
last year on live stock markets. Outlets for 
live stock paper show some improvement, 
although liquidation is not yet complete. 
Wool and sheep interests enjoyed the best 
year. Hogmen ranked next, cattlemen third, 
mule raisers fourth and horse interests last. 
The mule market has been revived by high 
cotton, but the trade in horses continues de- 
pressed. Marketings of live stock the past 
year were large, but 1923 prospects at this 
writing are for extensive supplies. 

Grain contributed to the upbuilding of 
financial strength, but the markets were not 
without some disappointments. Wheat was 
affected adversely by the reduced buying 
power of Europe, which is reflected in a 
great decrease in American exports. One of 
the largest crops in history in Canada re- 
duced United States exports in the last 
few months. The Canadian supplies are 
still large but not so pressing. Also, Europe 
did not fare well during the year in har- 
vests, and the outlook today is that the ex- 
port trade in grain will be better the re- 
maining half of the grain crop year, which 
opens on July 1. Flour millers were af- 
fected by reduced European buying, and 
there was as a result larger competition and 
sharp price cutting in the domestic trade. 
For millers, however, the outlook is brighter 
today. There are liberal reserves of wheat 
on farms that will go into their mills or to 
markets direct with beneficial results to the 
milling business and to the financial re- 
sources of the growers. Corn and oats are 
higher and wheat cheaper than a year ago. 
Drouth in the Western states cut the corn 
crop short, and such producers as Iowa and 
Illinois, with good yields, are finding an 
unusual demand for that grain, taking 
money out of the Western states that re- 
mained at home at this time last year. 

Industrially, the Western states are also 
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Complete Financial Service 


The Omaha National Bank 


The Omaha Trust Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


$35,000,000 

















richly endowed in their capacity to produce. 
The oil fields were extended to new areas 
and demonstrated greater capacity to pro- 
duce the past year. The oil industry is not 
operating with measures to limit production 
for the good of the market, so there is room 
for improvement here. In coal, zinc, cop- 
per and lead mining, there is also room for 
improvement. Manufacturing plants are 
operating better time than last year. There 
is less trouble with labor, but readjustments 
are still due in many places. 

As for legislation, the West is not as 
radical as might be supposed. It drifted 
away from codéperation during the past year. 
There is much friendliness toward measures 
to advance the wheat market, but the 
authors of these proposals are impelled 
largely by a feeling that America, as the 
tichest nation in the world in gold, might 
undertake to lead the world to a higher 
price level on commodities with wonderfully 
beneficial results én accomplishing liquida- 
tion of war-time debts. Economists may 
look upon such ideas as visionary, but the 
sincerity of the West in producing war- 
rants consideration for additional relief that 
is needed to accelerate the return of pros- 
perity. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Kansas—at Hutchinson, May 24-265. 
South Dakota—at Rapid City, June 21-28. 


DENVER BANK TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


At the annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Colorado National Bank of Denver, 
Colo., on January 9, 1923, action was taken 
on a resolution to increase the capital stock 
of the bank to the extent of $500,000, making 
the total capital $1,000,000, the increase to 
be made by a stock dividend from the un- 
divided profits. 


BANKERS TO HELP SCHOOLS 


The Utah Bankers Association has of- 
fered to aid the students in the high schools 
of the state in their education in the funda- 
mental principles of banking. The associa- 
tion has twelve lectures that bankers in any 
community will be glad to present in the 
high schools. The state superintendent of 
public instruction recently sent a letter to 
all the superintendents in the state, urging 
that advantage be taken of this opportunity. 
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How to Succeed in the Bank 


A New Book by W. R. Morenouse 


Price $2.50 


66 PPORTUNITY never knocks at the door of the 

young banker who has folded his arms, seated 
himself in a comfortable chair, and is waiting for some- 
thing to happen. Opportunity is for those who are on the 
lookout for something more responsible to do.” 


So begins the first chapter of ““How to Succeed in the 
Bank"’, and in the latest book of this favorite author on 
banking subjects he frankly discusses with bank employees 
such important subjects relating to daily work and daily 
contact with fellow workers, as salaries, promotions, fit- 
ness, punctuality, permanency, brains, work, service, 
personal appearance, broken promises, foolish notions 
and twenty or more just as interesting subjects. 


Mr. Morehouse writes from experience. For twenty 
years he has been in close personal contact with bank 
employees. He knows what it takes to succeed. Begin- 
ning in 1902 as bookkeeper and janitor in a small country 
bank, he today occupies the position of vice-president in 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, with 
resources exceeding $165,000,000. 


eT a 7 Every bank employee 
| should haveacopy. Every 
Bankers Publishing Company ; ! bank executive should see 
71 Murray Street, New York i ; 
I enclose $2.50 for a copy of “‘ How to Succeed in ! that each employee nas 8 
the Bank” by Morehouse. } Copy. ; en 
iiinsta anand ceiiteseaneniamedeaas bitetubmas | For the banks wishing - 
er ee ee | present copies to their em- 
NN cies veccanciie\wscn” sewsbuds? Rasmcaueus 1 ployees a special price will 
poecaubmneiwensipesaen wri | be quoted on request. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 

































BUSINESS OUTLOOK FOR COMING 
YEAR 


Business men of America, with the com- 
mercial results for 1922 at hand for re- 
trospection, are interested in analyzing the 
outcome of their twelve months’ work, and 
forming plans for the future, according to 
P. C. Hale, vice-president of the Bank of 
Italy. 

The early part of the year just closed 
did not show the same satisfactory progress 
in business that developed during the last 
six months. The gradual improvement, how- 
ever, proved to be of a sustained character, 
culminating in an excellent volume of trade 
for the late fall and Christmas season. The 
Department of Labor reports that employ- 
ment has increased to its highest point dur- 
ing the last three years, and this fact is 
demonstrated in the ability of the public to 
purchase abundantly. At the same time 
there is a general feeling of confidence in 
the equity of selling prices. Economy and 
efficiency of operation have made their ap- 
pearance in all quarters, and these factors, 
coupled with reductions in overhead charges 
and improvement in management, seem the 
most conspicious achievements in the chan- 
nels of trade. 

Prudent manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers are apt to find little cause to change 
their general policies in 1923. Constant at- 


tention to business, and a steady hand at the 
wheel, suggest themselves as essential to any 
sustained progress. The immediate prospect 


is for gradual and continued improvement, 
but attention should be given the trend of 
international commerce, production statis- 


tics, and the unfilled orders for steel and 
other cormmodities, all of which bear upon 
future business conditions. 

It appears in the main that deflation has 
experienced a temporary check, and the 
trend is now toward higher price levels. To 
Support this view R. G. Dun & Company 
points svt, in a current report of market 
conditions, that buyers from many countries, 
includin Australia, Spain, France, the 


Netherl-nds, South Africa and Mexico, are 




































now in this country representing principals 
interested in textiles, machinery, electrical 
equipment, firearms, rubber goods, automo- 
biles and other commodities. In a parallel 
vein the Harvard Economic Survey predicts 
improvements in business under the pres- 
sure of actual needs. 


GIVES EXTRA COMPENSATION 


Distribution of the annual holiday remem- 
brance to the staff of the Bank of Italy 
in the form of extra compensation, has been 
announced by P. C. Hale, vice-president of 
that institution. Each employee who has 
been in the service of the bank for one year 
receives an extra 5 per cent. based on the 
annual salary paid, and for each additional 
year one per cent. is added, up to 10 per 
cent. 

A special savings account is opened for 
each employee, and no withdrawals may be 
made until the amount of the annual com- 
pensation has reached the 10 per cent. max- 
imum. In this way it is contemplated that 
each employee will be permitted to accumu- 
late a sum large enough for investment or 
other worth while purpose. 

A liberal pension plan has been outlined 
by the bank, as well as special benefits for 
sickness and disability. In addition the 
bank provides group insurance for its em- 








Firat Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL.LtD., 





HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: “Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,303,374.69 
Fe oo ckcccccccssccccs 9 ,666,015.63 
C. H. Cooke, Presiden 

E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. 5. F. Bisho , Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, 2d V-P. G. G. Ful er, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2aV-P. R. McCorriston, Cash'r 
Branch Banke :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
.Kauat; ~ Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island ‘no Oah 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec - 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 
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PITITITITII ITI a 


“Hand them a letter 
to this Bank” 


Ve ur pptnane and 
friends visiting 
California will be ex- 
tended every courtesy 
and consideration at 

the Securit) Bank if 
they bear a letter of 

introduction from yous 


‘Resources Exceed 
$165,000,000 


Over 235,000 
Accounts 


NEGURITY TRUst 
& SAVINGS BAN K 


COMMERCIAL 


Capital and Surplus $10,350,000 


Eighteen Banking Offices in 
Los Angeles 
Hollywood - Long Beach - Pasadena - Glendale 
South Pasadena - Highland Park - Eagle Rock 


San Pedro - Huntington Beach 


[eV O44 WE 0 i 0 0 0 0 0 ee 


Wt de I 


ployees the amount, for which each is in- 
sured varying with the length of service. 

General supervision of the various plans 
for the bank’s staff is exercised by the per- 
sonnel department, directed by L. M. 
Giannini, assistant to the president, H. R. 
Erkes, comptroller and M. H. Epstein, as- 
sistant comptroller. 


BANK OF ITALY ESTABLISHES 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


Los Angeles will have its first women’s 
banking department, directed by a woman— 
Miss Grace E. Stoermer, Secretary of the 
Senate of California—when the Bank of 
Italy moves into its new building at Seventh 
and Olive streets, shortly after the first of 
the year. 

Under Miss Stoermer’s supervision this 
department is being organized to furnish 
complete banking service exclusively for 
women. The staff will be entirely of women 
and the department itself will be located on 
the second floor of the building, completely 
separating it from the main banking lobby. 
Every feature of banking, including savings, 
commercial, trust, and investment service 
will be offered through this department, as 
well as the more specialized subjects such 
as home management and personal or busi- 
ness budgets. 

Miss Stoermer, who is the first woman in 
the United States to hold office as Senate 
Secretary, is prominently identified with the 
civic, social and commercial life of Los 
Angeles. She was in charge of all women’s 
activities here for the Republican National 
Committee and has been associated with the 
work of the Los Angeles County offices in 
an executive capacity. Miss Stoermer is 4 
Past Grand President of the State organiza- 
tion of the N. D. G. W., as well as being 
active in the Los Angeles Women’s Athletic 
Club, Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, Civics and Philanthropy Club, and the 
Republican Study Club. Her coéperation 
in the Homeless Children’s welfare work and 
in the movement for the restoration of San 
Fernando Mission, has attracted statewide 
attention. 

It is Miss Stoermer’s plan to develop 
through the women’s banking department, 
many features of service that her experience 
in the field of women’s activities has brought 
to her notice. In carrying out this plan, the 
Bank of Italy is placing at her disposal 
every facility of its organization. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


ITH the return of the Canadian dol- 

lar to par in terms of American funds 
there has been considerable analysis of the 
changes in international financial relations 
which have brought this about and also 
speculation as to the future trend. Banking 
authorities like Sir John Aird, general man- 
ager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
and Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, general 
manager of the Bank of Montreal, and 
president of the Canadian Bankers Associa- 
tion, are inclined to agree with the opinion 
of Canadian foreign exchange operators in 
New York that sooner or later the Canadian 
dollar will return to a substantial discount 
in terms of New York funds. It is pointed 
out that while it was to be expected that 
the marketing of the Canadian grain crop 
would improve the position of the Canadian 
dollar in the United States materially, the 
influence of this factor was abnormal. 
American railroads found it impossible to 
move expeditiously American crops and Can- 
ada benefited, not only because foreign 
buyers bought Canadian grain in preference 
to American but because American export- 
ers were forced to buy and ship Canadian 
grain to fill orders. With the close of navi- 
gation then and with improvement in the 
American transportation a fundamental 
change may be looked for. 

Another factor in bringing the Canadian 
dollar back to par has been the large bor- 
rowings in the American market this year. 
The influence of New York borrowing may 
be judged by the fact that during the past 
thirleea months it is estimated that Cana- 
dian securities to the value of over $240,- 
000,000 have been purchased in the United 
States and this estimate has been increased 
to an average of over $20,000,000 a month 
for the period referred to on the basis of 
purchasers of securities already in the 
market. This factor of borrowing has been 
much more important than the improvement 
in Canada’s trade balance, which contrib- 


uted to the support of exchange less than 
$6,000,000 monthly. 

Canadian exchange made its low point of 
19 per cent. discount in December, 1920. 
At the peak of inflation the ratio of gold 
to Dominion Government bank notes was 
down to 40.4 per cent.; it rose to 50.7 per 
cent. in May, 1922, but fell to 46.9 per cent. 
in September against 66.1 per cent. in June, 
1914. Speaking on the exchange outlook Sir 
Frederick Williams-Taylor says: 

“The improvement in the position of the 
dollar has been brought about not so much 
by the improvement in our trade balance, 
although that is considerable, but more 
through the sending of special large sums 
into Canada and by heavy borrowings in 
New York on the part of Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments, Municipalities and In- 
dustrial Corporations, borrowings which 
have been extraordinarily easy, owing to a 
plethora of funds in the New York market. 

“We cannot therefore, look upon our 
present position as permanent, and should 
be prepared for the possible return of the 
premium on New York funds.” 

The general business situation is improv- 
ing steadily although not to the extent 
which had been anticipated in view of the 
fact that Canada has had a most bountiful 
harvest. Lumber, pulp and paper manu- 
facturers, and sugar refineries all show im- 
provement in activity. The textile industry 
has been well employed and the boot and 
shoe industry is apparently on the upgrade. 
The building trade has been decidedly bet- 
ter the country over to the gain of artisans 
as well as of dealers in builders’ supplies. 
Activities in the woods on lumbering and 
pulpwood operations this winter will be on 
a much enlarged scale. There is practically 
no unemployment so far as those willing to 
undertake physical labor are concerned. 

But there has not been the restoration of 
buying power anticipated from the great 
agricultural community. The grain move- 
ment out of Western Canada has been on a 
record basis, with congested harbor facilities 
on the lakes and water rates which have 
cut into the farmers’ profits. At the same 
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time there is a tendency on the part of the 
farmers to deliver only that portion of their 
crop necessary to obtain enough cash to 
purchase supplies needed for winter. This 
tendency continues delays of liquidation of 
debt. At the same time there is growing 
apprehension that owing to the narrow 
margin between the cost of production and 
marketing on the one hand and the market 
price on the other only a small portion will 
remain to apply on old debts after those as- 
sumed during the season are discharged; 
this means limited buying power. There has 
been some improvement in prices for farm 
products but this is only comparative in re- 
lation to the extent of the slump, a slump 
which was not accompanied by a correspond- 
ing decline in the prices of the goods which 
the farmer has to buy. Now prices for man- 
ufactured goods are again advancing. The 
extent to which such advances can be con- 
tinued under these circumstances is prob- 
lematical. Industrial activity may, there- 
fore, receive a check through the shortage 
of labor and advancing prices on the one 
hand and a relatively curtailed buying 
power of the agricultural producers on the 
other, particularly when the shortage in 
stocks in wholesale and retail hands which 
resulted from the period of sub-normal buy- 
ing is made up and when necessary needs 
on the part of the consumer have been 
filled. 

A further increase in call loans by the 
banks during October was anticipated with 
the continuance of the crop movement. 
However, it would seem that a greater in- 
crease than $8,160,000 was expected in view 
of the fact that with an additional $7,500,- 
000 in loans abroad the banks extended their 
call loans in New York by $23,700,000 with a 
reduction of Canadian cali by less than 
$2,000,000. 

Despite the increase in current loans dur- 
ing October, the extent to which deflation 
has been carried on during the year is in- 
dicated in a contraction of these credits of 
over $120,000,000, while a decrease of $126,- 
000,000 in total assets is a further indication 
of the same tendency. 


& 
MEDDLING WITH THE BANK ACT 


With the ten year periodical revision of 
the Canadian Bank: Act due next year, agi- 
tation for more or less radical revisions and 
amendments are being heard throughout the 


country and particularly in Western Canada, 
where, as in the United States, the political 
element is strongly advocating something 
which will cheapen money for the farmers. 
Provincial banks or a national bank along 
the lines of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia are mentioned. In business and 
investment circles too there is a feeling 
that something must be the matter with the 
Act as constituted at present when the 
monthly returns made under it to the gov- 
ernment fail to prevent the checking up of 
such a situation as that which would un- 
doubtedly have brought about the collapse 
of the Merchants Bank had it not been ab- 
sorbed by the Bank of Montreal. 

Generally speaking, however, and apart 
from the radical elements, the confidence in 
the fundamental strength of the Canadian 
banking system has not been disturbed. It 
is thought that constructive amendments will 
have the desired effect of adjusting the sys- 
tem to prevailing conditions. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Bank of Montreal, the 
president, Sir Vincent Meredith urged 
against “rash experiments” and declared 
that certain changes suggested were so rad- 
ical as to cause alarm were it not for the 
improbability of their acceptance by par- 
liament. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
BANKERS TO CONFER 


American and Canadian bankers will meet 
in conference in Montreal, February 5, to 
discuss business, banking and other economic 
questions of common interest to the Domin- 
ion and the United States. This announce 
ment has been made by the American 
Bankers Association which has appointed 4 
Committee on Canadian Relations to confer 
with a similar Committee on American Re- 
lations appointed by the Canadian Bankers 
Association. 

The call for the conference is the outcome 
of action initiated at Montreal last July by 
the Administrative Committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, which met there as 
guests of the Canadian Association. The 
contacts developed at that time between 
Canadian and American bankers developed 
the feeling that there were a number of 
problems affecting the two countries in the 
solution of which it was felt that bankers 
could take an effective part. It was felt also 
that there was opportunity to promote 
greater mutual understanding among the 
business public of both countries of each 
other’s viewpoints. 
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Capital Paid Up 


Reserve - - - - - - - -  5,000,000.00 


Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


$4,000,000. 00 























David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, is chairman of 
the American committee. The other mem- 
bers are Frank W. Blair, president Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, Mich.; E. C. Me- 
Dougal, president Marine Trust Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; W. D. Vincent, president 
Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash.; Daniel 
G. Wing, president First National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Canadian committee is headed by Sir 
Frederick Williams-Taylor, president of the 
Canadian Bankers Association and general 
manager Bank of Montreal, Montreal, Que- 
bec. The members of the committee are as 
follows: C. E. Neill, general manager Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal; E. C. Pratt, 
general manager Molsons Bank, Montreal; 
H. A. Richardson, general matiager Bank 
of Nova Scotia, Toronto; Sir John Aird, 
general manager Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Toronto; C. A. Bogert, general man- 
ager Dominion Bank, Toronto. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


With « change in the fiscal year to end 
with November 30, the annual report of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada covers only six 
months, the earnings for that period of 
$638,003 being just slightly more than half 
the total of $1,265,839 reported for the pre- 
vious year. After appropriations for divi- 


dends and pensions and an increased pro- 


portionate amount for taxes, the sum of 
$250,000 was set aside as a reserve against 
contingeries. The result was that the bal- 
ance was reduced from $1,175,178 to $1,006,- 
91. Fo owing are comparative figures: 


#1922 1921-22 1920-21 
----$ 638,003 $1,265,839 $1,287,061 
1,175,178 1,171,839 1,062,278 


$1,813,181 $2,437,678 $2,349,339 
Dividends ... 455,000 910,000 910,000 
Pension fd. ets 21,250 42,500 142,500 
Taxes ne 110,000 
Preemnises ...<0.0.0---. 200,000 
Contingent ............ 250,000 
Balance .............-..-- 1,006,931 1,175,178 1,171,839 


$1,813,181 $2,437,678 $2,349,339 


Karn. Of CADP. .............. *9.11 18.07 18.38 
GTBATM, TROD  cccccccceeccersccesnc--- 98,0 8.1 8.3 


Net prof. . 
Se eres 








* For six months. 
§ On aggregate of the average capital, re- 
serves and balance forward. 


STATEMENT OF THE UNION BANK 


The statement of the Union Bank of Can- 
ada for the fiscal year ended November 30, 
1922, reveals a strong liquid position. The 
bank’s resources aggregate $143,218,484. Of 
this total $67,014,032 represents quick assets, 
this item being 53.49 per cent. of the bank’s 
total liabilities to the public. Net profits 
were $1,131,060, being equal to 14.14 per 
cent. on capital. From earnings, the usual 
10 per cent. dividend was paid and the sum 
of $300,000 reserved for contingencies. The 
usual contribution of $10,000 was made to 
the Officers Pension Fund and the Federal 
War Tax on bank note circulation satisfied 
to the amount of $79,570. A balance of 
$483,175 has been carried forward. Cur- 
rent loans in Canada total $54,756,231 and 
demand loans in Canada secured by grain 
add a further $7,682,876 to the aggregate. 
Deposits total $108,249,876. 
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Bankers, Exporters and Importers 


E announce the publication ot the 1922 edition 
of the INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
DIRECTORY. This publication will be 

found of inestimable value to those requiring a depend- 
able and comprehensive reference book containing a 
complete listing of banks and bankers throughout the 
world. It gives in addition requisite information as to 
resources, branches, agencies and correspondents as well 
as the names of the principal executives. 


In addition there are new maps in colors showing every 
country, a complete table of money values of every 
country, and other features of practical and daily use. 








THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York, U.S. A. 


Please send us prepaid . annual issues of The 
International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 


sai piakduid dite cdneorcncaansesacabengehkcudadte skcunesdiadeds . 
Address. .-. 
Signed by 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


NEW DIRECTOR BANK OF 


MONTREAL 


The appointment of James Stewart of 
Winnipeg as a director was made at the 
annual meeting of the Bank of Montreal 
on December 4. Mr. Stewart is a member 
of the new board of directors of the Ca- 
nadian National Railway System, on which 
he will represent the prairie Provinces, and 
is well known as a leading authority on grain 
marketing. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


The annual report of the Bank of Mon- 
treal indicates the extent to which the large 
volume of business of the Merchants Bank 
was retained following its absorptions. The 
savings deposits, to quote a single item, 
show an actual gain in the period of over 
$33,500,000. And that, too, when for a time 
savings deposits were decreasing in nearly 
every direction. The merger with the Mer- 
chants, then, after a test of nearly one year, 
may be viewed with equanimity. Profits 
are far higher than the increased capital 
stock required in the way of dividends, and 
evidences are abundant of a _ vigorous 
“house-cleaning” in certain departments of 
the absorbed bank’s operations, which has 
been accomplished without undue disturb- 
ance of either bank’s relations with commer- 
cial clients. 

Certain items stand out with some marked 
variations that invite comment. These may 
be grouped as follows, the combined figures 
of the two banks being quoted as of October 
31, 1921: 


1921 1922 

...$407,343,000 $440,870,000 
-. 131,084,000 164,747,000 
29,690,000 47,244,000 
45,619,000 41,552,000 
69,098,000 77,293,000 

- 8,791,000 7,470,000 
abroad ..................100,530,000 127,221,000 
loans .... 291,016,000 244,374,000 
lebts 1,771,000 1,038,000 


Savings 
Demand 
Specie 

Circulation 

Dom. notes ......... 
Cl. Ins. in Can. . 
Cl. Ins. 

Commer: 
Overdue 


deposits 


225 


Profits show up at a new high figure, 
high relatively even with the absorption of 
the other bank, $4,756,668 as against $3,949,- 
796 in 1921. The distribution indicates the 
strong surplus. 


Profit and Loss Account 


$4,756,668 $3,949,796 $4,033,995 
1,000,000 


Profits 


Stock premises... 





$4,756,668 $3,949,796 $5,033,995 
Savieoesnenees 1,501,646 1,251,850 1,812,854 


$6,258,314 $5,201,646 $6,846,850 


Prev. bal. 
Totals 


Dividends . 


To rest. ....... 
Dom. tax ... 


Premises 


Tot. 
M. 
To rest. . 


.----$3,657,500 $3,080,000 $s, 960,000 
-- 1,050,000 000,000 


491,999 
500,000 


$4,649,499 $3,700,000 $5,595,000 
-$4, 200,000 


220,000 
400,000 


att 000 
425,000 





- 4,200,000 


---«---$1,608,815 $1,501,646 $1,251,850 


Balance 





Totals ---$6,259,314 $5,201,646 $6,846,850 


*—( ‘apital stock of the Merchants Bank of 
Canada in excess of the value at par of the 
capital stock of the Bank of Montreal issued 
and cash paid therefor. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION OF 
ROYAL BANK 


The annual statement of the Royal Bank 
of Canada for the fiscal year ended Novem- 
ber 30 discloses the strong and sound 
position of the bank. With its large and 
complete organization throughout the Do- 
minion, the report of the Royal Bank of 
Canada reflects in a special manner the gen- 
eral conditions of the country. On this ac- 
count there will be satisfaction to find that 
following the readjustment period for in- 
dustry and trade, the general trend of busi- 
ness is evidently on the upgrade. 

Of the greatest importance from the pub- 
lic standpoint is perhaps the manner in 
which the savings deposits have been main- 
tained in the face of lessened industrial ac- 
tivity. The substantial total of these de- 
posits indicates that a very great propor- 


Comparison of two Banks with Single Total Now 


—October 31, 


Merchants 

Circulation spied $13,994,475 
Dem. de aus veusueee 42,466,444 
Time dey ite 89,407,882 
Specie . 4,068,097 
Dom. not .. 6,471,413 
Dom. G¢ 11,379,450 
J 9,546,084 

5, aoe 521 


October 

1921— 31, 1922 
B. of M. Total B. of M. 
$31,624,820 $45,619,295 $41,552,882 
88,618,100 131,084,544 164,747,019 
317,935 ,871 riigsng ty 440,870,730 


5, 622,287 
62, 627,391 
26,584,002 
21,207,206 

3,010,402 

1,820,951 
96,959,413 

184,670,289 
581,482 
5,500,000 
470,785,915 
517,403,162 


10,1 23, 312 2 
635,971,623 
702,818,656 


47,244,865 
77,293,325 
33,484,231 
21,714,461 


244, 374, 880 

1,038,711 
10,600,000 
657,137,486 
713,569,566 





